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VOLUME IV. 



Meleager and Atalanta. 

Out of the Eighth Book of 
OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. 

Connection to the former Story. 

Ovid, having told bow Tbefeus had freed Athens from 
the tribute of children, which was impofed on them 
by Minos king of Creta, by killing the Minotaur, here 
makes a digreffion to the ftory of Meleager and Ata- 
lanta, which is one of the mofl inartificial con- 
nections in all the Metamorphofes : for he only fays, 
that Tbefeus obtained fucb honour from that combat, 
that all Greece bad recourfe to him in their neceffities ; 
and, amongft others, Calydon ; though the hero of that 
country, prince Meleager, was then living. 

PROM him, the Caledonians fought relief j 
**• Though valiant Meleagrus was their chief. 
The caufe, a boar, who ravaged far and near ; 
Of Cynthia's wrath, th* avenging minifter. 
For Oeneus, with autumnal plenty blefs'd, 
In gifts to heaven his gratitude exprefs'd : 
CullM (heaves, to Ceres ; to Lyaeus, wine; <■* 

To Pan, and Pales, offered fheep and kine j C 

And fat of olives, to Minerva's ftirine. i 

Vol. IV. B Beginning 
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Beginning from the rural Gods, his Jiand 

Was liberal to the powers of high command s 

Each Dejty in every kind was blefs'o 1 , 

Till at Diana's fane th' invidious honour ceasM. 

Wrath touches ey'n the Gods 5 the queen of night* 

Fir'd with difdain, and jealous of her right, 

Unhonour'd though I am, at leaft, faid (he, 

Not unreveng'd that impious aft (hall be. 

Swift as the word, (he fped the boar away, 

With charge on thofe devoted fields to prey. 

No larger bulls th' Egyptian paftures feed, 

And none fo large Sicilian meadows breed : 

His eye-balls glare with fire, fuffusM with blood | 

His neck (hoots up a thickfet thorny wood j 

His briftled back a trench impal'd appears, 

And (lands erected, like a field of fpears. 

Froth fills his chaps, he fends a grunting found, 

And part he churns, and part befoams the ground. 

For tuflcs with Indian elephants he drove, 

And Jove's own thunder from his mouth he drove. 

He bums the leaves j the fcorching blaft invades 

The tender corn, and (hrivels-up the blades : 

Or, fufFering not their yellow beards to rear, 

He tramples down the fpikes, and intercepts the year* 

In vain the barns expeffc their promis'd load, 

Nor barns at home, nor reeks are heap'd abroad t 

In vain the hinds the thre(hing-floor prepare, 

And exerciie their flails in empty air. 

With olives ever green the ground is ftrow'd, 

And grapes ungather'd (hed their generous blood. 

Amid 
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Amid the fold he rages, nor the (heep 

Their fhepherde, nor the grooms their bulls can keep. 

From fields to walls the frighted rabble run, 
Nor think themfelves fecure within the town s 
Till Meleaerus, and his chofen crew, 
Contemn the danger, and the praife purfue. 
Fair Leda's twins, (in time to ftars decreed) 
One fought on foot, one curbM the fiery fteed $ 
Then ifiued fort;n fanVd Jafon after thefe, 
Who mann'd the foremoft fhip that fail'd the feas j 
Then Thefeus joinM with bold Pirithous came : 
A (ingle concord in a double name : 
The Theftian fons, Idas who fwiftly ran, 
And Ceneus, once a woman, now a man. 
Lynceus, with eagle's eyes and lion's heart} 
Leucippiis, with Jiis never-erring dart j 
Acaftus, Phileus, Phasnix, Telamon, 
Echion, Lelex, and Eurytion, 
Achilles' father, and great Phocus' fon ; 
Dryas the fierce, and Hippafus the ftrong 5 
Vith twice old Iolas, and Neftqr then but young. 
Laertes active, and Ancaeus bold j 
Mopfus the fage, who future things foretold > 
And t* other feer yet by his wife unfold. 
A thoufand others of immortal fame j 
Among the reft fair Atalanta came, 
Grace of the woods ; a diamond buckle bound 
Her veft behind, that elfe hacf flow'd upon tjve ground, 
And raew'd her buikin'd legs j her }\ead was fcare, 
f\it for her native ornament of hair ; 
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Which in a fimple knot was ty*d above, 
Sweet negligence, unheeded bait of love ! 
Her founding quiver on her fhoulder ty'd, 
One hand a dart, and one a bow fupply'd. 
Such was her face, as in a nymph difplay'd 
A fair fierce boy, or in a boy betray 'd 
The blufhing beauties of a modeft maid. 
The Caledonian chief at once the dame 
Beheld,. at once his heart receiv'd the flame, 
With heavens averfe. O happy youth, he cry'd ; 
For whom thy fates referve fo fair a bride ! 
He fighM, and had no leifure more to fay : 
His honour call'd his eyes another way, 
And forc'd him to purfue the now ncgle&ed prey. 

There ftood a foreft on the mountain's brow, 
Which over-look'd the (haded plains below, 
Ko founding ax prefunfd thofe trees to bite j 
Coeval with the world, a venerable fight. 
The heroes there arrivM, fome fpread around 
The toils, fome fearch the footfteps on the groundj 
Some from the chains the faithful dogs unbound, 
Of action eager, and intent on thought, 
The chiefs their honourable danger fought : 
A valley ftood below j the common drain 
Of waters from above, and falling rain : 
The bottom was a moid and marfhy ground, 
Whofe edges were with bending ofiers crown'd 3 
The knotty bulrufti next in order ftood, 
And all within of reeds a trembling wood. 
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From hence the boar was rous'd, and fprung amain, 
Like lightning fudden on the warrior-train ; 
Beats down the trees before him, fhak.es the ground, 
The foreft echoes to the crackling found : 
Shout the fierce youth, and clamours ring around. 
AH (food with their protended fpears prepared, 
With broad fteel heads the brandiftVd weapons glar'd. 
The beaft impetuous with his tulks afide 
Deals glancing wounds j the fearful dogs divide j 
All fpend their mouth aloft, but none abide. 
Echion threw the firft, but mifs*d his mark, 
And (tuck his boar-fpear on a maple's bark, 
Then Jafon $ and his javelin feem'd to take, 
But faiTd with over-force, and whizzM above his back. 
Mopfus was next ; but ere he threw, addrefs'd 
To Phoebus thus : O patron, help thy prieft. 
If I adore, and ever have ador'd 
Thy power divine, thy prefent aid afford 5 
That I may reach the beaft. The God allow'd 
His prayer, and, fmiling, gave him what he could s 
He reachM the favage, but no blood he drew, 
Dian unarm *d the javelin as it dew. 

This chaf M the boar, his noftrils flames expire, 
And his red eye-balls roll with living fire. 
WhirPd from a fling, or from an engine thrown, 
Amidft the foes, fo flies a mighty done, 
As flew the beaft ; the left wing put to flight, 
The chiefs o'erborn, he rufhes on the right. 
Empalamos and Pelagon he laid 

h duft, and next to death, but for their fellows aid. 

B 3 Onefimus 
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Onefimus fafd worfe, preparM to fly ; 
The fatal fang drove deep within his thigh, 
And cut the nerves ; the nerves no more fuftam 
The bulk ; the bulk unprop'd falls headlong on the 
plain. 
Neftor had fail'd the fall of Troy to fee, 
But, leaning on his lance, he vaulted on a tree ; 
Then, gathering up his feet, look'd down with fear, 
And thought his monflirous foe was ftill too near. 
Againft a ftump his tufk the monfter grinds, 
And in the fliarpen'd edge new vigour finds j 
Then, truftirig to his arms, young Othrys found, 
And ranch'd his hips with one continued wound. 
Now Leda's twins, the future ftars, appear : 
White were their habits, white their horfes were 5 
ConTpicuous both, arid both in a& to throw, 
Their trembling lances brandinYd at the foe : 
Nor had they mifsM j but he to thickets fled, 
ConceaPd from aiming fpears, not pervfous to the fteed. 
But Tclamon runYd in, and happM to meet 
A rifing root, that held his faften'd feet 5 
So down he fell, whom, fprawling on the ground, 
His brother from the wooden gyves unbound. 
Mean time the virgin-huntrefs was not flow 
T' expel the (haft from her contracted bow t 
Beneath his ear the faften'd arrow flood, 
And from the wound appearM the trickling blood. 
She blufiVd for joy : But Meleagrus raised 
His voice with loud applaufe, and the fair archer praisM. 

5 HC 
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He was the fir ft to fee, and fir ft to fhow 

His friends the marks of the fuccefsful blow. 

Nor fhall thy valour want the praifes due, 

He faid j a virtuous envy feiz'd the crew- 

They fliout ; the fhouting animates their hearts. 

And all at once employ their thronging darts j 

Bat, out of order thrown, in air they join ; 

And multitude makes fruftrate the defign. 

With both his hands the proud Ancaeus takeg f 

And flourishes his double-siting ax : 

Then, forward to his fate, he took a ftride 

Before the reft, and to his fellows cry'd, 

Give place, and mark the difference, if you can, 

Between a woman-warrior and a man 5 

The boar is doom'd 5 nor, though Diana lend 

Her aid, Diana can her beaft defend. 

Thus boafted he 5 then ftretch'd, on tiptoe flood, 

Secure* to make his empty promife good. 

But the more wary beaft prevents the blow, 

And upward rips the groin of his audacious foe. 

Ancaeus falls j his bowels from the wound 

Rufli out, and clotted blood diftains the ground. 

Pirithous, no fmall portion of the war, 
Prefs'd on, and (hook his lance : to whom from far, 
Thus Thefeus cry'd : O ftay, my better part, 
My more than miftrefs ; of my heart, the heart. 
The ftrong may fight aloof: Ancaeus try'd 
His force too near, and by prefuming dy'd : 
He faid, and while he fpake, his javelin threw; 
Hiffing in air th' unerring weapon flewj 
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But on an arm of oak, that ftood betwixt 

The marks-man and the mark, his lance he flxt. 

Once more bold Jafon threw, but fail'd to wound 
The boar, and flew an undeferving hound ; 
And through the dog the dart was naiPd to ground. 

Two fpears from Meleager's hand were fent, 
With equal force, but various in trf event: 
The firft was nVd in earth, the fecond ftood 
On the boar's briftled back, and deeply drank his blood. 
Now while the torturM favage turns around, 
And flings about his foam impatient of the wound, 
The wound's great author clofe at hand provokes 
His rage, and plies him with redoubled ftrokes j 
"Wheels as he wheels $ and with his pointed dart 
Explores the neareft pafiage to his heart. 
Quick and more quick he fpins in giddy gires, 
Then falls, and in much foam his foul expitts. 
This a£l with fliouts heaven-high the friendly band 
Applaud, and ftrain in theirs the victor's hand. 
Then all approach the (lain with vaft furprize, 
Admire on what a breadth of earth he lies j 
And, fcarce fecure, reach out their fpears afar, 
And blood their points, to prove their partnership of war, 

But he, the conquering chief, his foot imprefs'd 
On the ftrong neck of that deftruftive beaft j 
And, gazing on the nymph with ardent eyes, 
Accept, faid he, fair Nonacrine, my prize, 
And, though inferior, fufter me to join 
My labours, and my part of praife, with thine : 

At 
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At this prefents her with the tuflky head 
And chine, with rifing bridles roughly fpread. 
Glad, foe receiv'd the gift} and feem'd to take 
With double pleafure, for the giver's fake. 
The reft were feiz'd with Allien di icon tent, 
And a deaf murmur through the fquadron went : 
AH envy'd ; but the Theftyan brethren ftiow'd 
The leaft refpe&, and thus they vent their fpleen aloud : 
Lay down thofe honour'd fpoils, nor think to (hare, 
Weak woman as thou art, the prize of war : 
Ours is the title, thins a foreign claim, 
Since Meleagrus from our lineage came. 
Truft not thy beauty j but reftore the prize. 
Which he, befotted on that face and eyes, 
Would rend from us. At this, inflamM with fpite, 
From her they fnatch'd the gift,, from him the giver's 
right. 

But foon th' impatient prince his fauchion drew, 
And cry'd, Ye robbers of another's due, 
Now learn the difference, at your proper coft, 
Betwixt true valour, and an empty boaft. 
At this advane'd, and fudden as the word, 
In proud Plexippus' bofom plung'd the fword : 
Toxeus amaz'd, and with amazement ilow, 
Or to revenge, or ward the coming blow, 
Stood doubting 5 and, while doubting thus he flood, 
Keceiv'd the fteel bath'd in his brother's blood. 

Pleas'd with the firft, unknown the fecond news, 
Althaea to the temples pays their dues 

Fox 
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For her fon's conqueft ; when at length appear } 

Her grifly brethren ftretchM upon the bier r > 

Pale, at the fudden fight, flie chang'd her cheer, J 
And with her cheer her robes ; but hearing tell 
The caufe, the manner, and by whom they ftll, 
*Twas grief no more, or grief and rage were one 
Within her foul ; at laft 'twas rage alone ; 
"Which burning upwards in fucccflion dries 
The tears that ftood considering in her eyes. 

There lay a log unlighted on the earth : 
When (he was labouring in the throes of birth ; 
For th' unborn chief the fatal fitters came, 
And raisM it up, and tofs'd it on the flame ; 
Then on the rock a fcanty meafure place 
Of vital flax, and turn'd the wheel apace 5 
And turning fung, To this red brand and thee, 
O new-born babe, we give an equal deftiny : 
80 vani/hM out of view. The frighted dame 
Sprung hafty from her bed, and quenchM the flame s 
The log in ftcret lock'd, (he kept with care, 
And that, while thus preferv'd, preferv'd her heir. 
This brand fhe now produe'd ; and firft (he (trows 
The hearth with heaps of chips, and after blows; 
Thrice heavM her hand, and, heav'd, (he thrice 

reprefs'd : 
The lifter and the mother long conteft, 
Two doubtful titles in one tender breaftj 
And now her eyes and cheeks with fury glow, 
Now pale her cheeks, her eyes with pity flow 5 

Now 
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Now lowering looks prefage approaching ftorms, 
And now prevailing love her face reforms : 
Refolv'd, (he doubts again ; the tears, /he dry'd 
With blufhing rage, are by new tears fupply'd ; 
And as a (hip, which winds and waves aflail, 
Now with the current drives, now with the gale, 
Both oppofite, and neither lon£ prevail. 
She feels a double force, by turns obeys 
TIT imperious tempeft, and th' impetuous feas : 
So fares Althaea's mind 5 firft (he relents 
With pity, of that pity then repents : 
Sifter and mother long the fcales divide, 
But the beam nodded on the filler's fide. 
Sometimes me foftly figh'd, then roar'd aloud ; 
But fighs were ftrfled in the cries of blood. 

The pious impious wretch at length decreed, 
To pleafe her brother's ghofts, her fon fliould bleed j 
And when the funeral flames began to rife, 
Receive, (he faid, a lifter's facrifice : 
A mother's bowels burn : high in her hand, 
Thus while (he fpoke, (he held the fatal brand 3 
Then thrice before the kindled pile (he bow'd, 
And the three Furies thrice invok'd aloud : 
Corve, come, revenging fifters, come and view 
A fifter paying a dead brother's due : 
A crime I punifh, and a crime commit ; 
But blood for blood, and death for death, is fit t 
Great crimes muft be with greater crimes repaid, 
And fecond funerals on the former laid. 
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Let the whole houfhold in one ruin fall, 

And may Diana's curfe overtake us all ! 

Shall fate to happy Oeneus ftill allow 

One fon, while Theftius Hands deprived of two ? 

Better three loft, than one unpuniuYd go. 

Take then, dear ghofts, (while yet admitted new 

In hell you wait my duty) take your due : 

A coftly offering on your tomb-is laid, 

When with my blood the price of yours is paid. 

Ah ! whither am I hurryM ? Ah ! forgive, 
Ye fhades, and let your fitter's ifluc live : 
A mother cannot give him death $ though he 
Deferves it, he deferves it not from me. 

Then mall th* unpunifiYd wretch infult the flain, 
Triumphant live, not only live, but reign ? 
While you thin (hades, the fport of winds, are toft 
O'er dreary plains, or tread the burning coaft. 
I cannot, cannot bear j His paft, 'tis done 5 
Perifh this impious, this detefted fon j 
Perifli his (ire, and perifh I withal ; 
And let the houfe's heir, and the hop'd kingdom fajl. 

Where is the mother fled, her pious love, 
And where the pains which with ten months I ftrove ! 
Ah ! hadft thou dy'd, my fon, in infant years, 
Thy little herfe had been bedew'd with tears. 

Thou liv'ft by me ; to me thy breath refign j 
Mine is the merit, the demerit thine. 
Thy life by double title I require 5 
Once given at birth, and once preferv'd from fire : 

5 One 
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One murder pay, or add one murder more. 
And me to them who fell by thee reftore. 

I would, but cannot : my Ton's image (lands 
Before my fight j and now their angry hands 
My brothers hold, and vengeance thefe cxaft, 
This pleads compaffion, and repents the fa&. 

He pleads in vain, and I pronounce his doom t 
My brothers, though unjuftly, (hall overcome. 
But, having pay'd their injured ghofts their due, 
My fbn requires my death, and mine (hall his purfue. 

At this for the laft time (he lifts her hand, 
Averts her eyes, and half unwilling drops the brand. 
The brand, amid the flaming fuel thrown, 
Or drew, or feem'd to draw, a dying groan 5 
The fires themfelves but faintly lick'd their prey, 
Then loath'd their impious food, and would have (hrunk 
away. 

Juft then the hero caft a doleful cry, ( 
And in thofe abfent flames began to fry : 
The blind contagion rag'd within his veins ; 
But he with manly patience bore his pains : 
He fear'd not fate, but only griev'd to die 
Without an honeft wound, and by a death fo dry. 
Happy Ancaeus, thrice aloud he cry'd, 
With what becoming fate in arms he dy'd ! 
Then call'd his brothers, fitters, fire, around, 
And her to whom his nuptial vows were bound j 
Perhaps his mother ; a long figh he drew, 
And, bis voice failing, took his laft adieu ; 

For 
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For as the flames augment, and as they flay 

At their full height, then Ia,nguifh to decay, 

They rife, and fink by fits 5 at laft they foar 

In one bright blaze, and then defcend no more } 

Juft fo his inward heats, at height, impair, 

Till the laft burning breath (hoots out the foul in air. 

Now lofty Calydon in ruins lies ; 
All ages, all degrees, unfluice their eyes ; 
And heaven and earth refoundwith murmurs, groans, 

and cries. 

Matrons and maidens beat their breads, and tear 
Their habits, and root up their fcatter'd hair. 
The wretched father, father now no more, 
With forrow funk, lies profrrate on the floor, 
Deforms his hoary locks with duft obfcene, 
And curfes age, and loaths a life prolong'd with pain. 
By fteel her ftubborn foul his mother freed, 
And puniuYd on herfelf her Impious deed. 
Had I an hundred tongues, a wit fo large 
As could their hundred offices difcharge 5 
Had Phoebus all his Helicon beftow'd, 
In all the ftreams inspiring all the God ; 
Thofe tongues, that wit, thofe ftreams, that God, in vain 
Would offer to defcribe his Afters' pain : 
They beat their breafts with many a bruifing blow, 
Till they turn livid, and corrupt the fnow. 
The corpfe they cherifh, while the corpfe remains, 
And exercife and rub with fruitlefs pains ; 
And when to funeral flames 'tis borne away, 
They kifs the bed on which the body lay 1 

And 
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And when thofc funeral flames no longer burn 

{The duft compos^ within a pious urn), 

Ev'n in that urn their brother they cdnfefs, 

And hug it in their arms, and to their bofoms prefg. 

His tomb is rais ; d 5 then, ftretch'd along the ground, 
Thofe living monuments his tomb furround ; 
Ev'n to his name, infcrib'd, their tears they pay, 
Till tears and kifles wear his name away. 

But Cynthia now had all her fury fpent, 
Not with lefs ruin, than a race, content : 
Excepting Gorge, perifli'd all the feed, 
And her whom heaven for Hercules decreed. 
Satiate at laft, no longer me purfucd 
The weeping fitters 5 but, with wings endued, 
And Horny beaks, and fent to flit in air ; 
Who yearly round the tomb in feather' d flocks repair. 
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BAUCIS and PHILEMON. 

Out of the £ i g h t h Book of 
OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. 

The author, purfuing the deeds of Tbefeus, relates how 
he, with his friend Piritbous, were invited by Ache- 
bus, the River -God, to flay with him, till bisivaters 
were abated, Achekus entertains them with a rela- 
tion of bis own love to Perimele, who was changed 
into an ijland by Neptune, at bis requeft. Piritbous, 
being an atbeifl, derides the legend, and denies the 
power of the Gods to work that miracle. Lelex, 
another companion of Ybefeus, to confirm the flory of 
Acbelous, relates another metamorpbqfis of Baucis 
and Philemon into trees : of which be was partly an 
eye-witnefs. 

'T 1 H U S Acbelous ends : his audience hear 
* With admiration, and admiring fear 
The powers of heaven j except Ixion's fon, 
Who laugh'd at all the Gods, believ'd in none j 
He fhook his impious head, and thus replies, 
Thefe legends are no more than pious lies : 
You attribute too much to heavenly fway, 
To think they give us forms, and take away. 

The 
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The reft, of better mfnds, their fenle declar'd 
Again ft this do&rine, and with horror heard. 

Then LeleX role, an old experience man, 
And thus with fbber gravity began : 
Heaven** prober is infinite : earth, air, and fea, 
The manufa&ure mafs, the making power obey : 
By proof to clear your doubt ; in Phrygian ground 
Two neighbouring trees, with walls en compafs'd round, 
Stand on a moderate rife, with wonder mown, 
One a hard oak, a fofter linden one : 
I faw the place and them, by Pittheus fent 
To Phrygian realms, my grandfire's government. 
Not far from thence is feen a lake, the haunt 
Of coots, and of the fifhing cormorant : 
Here Jove with Hermes came, but in difguife 
Of mortal men coriceal'd their Deities : 
One laid afide his thunder, one his rodj 
And many toilfome fteps together trod j 
For harbour at a thoufand doors they knocked, 
Not one of all the thoufand but was lockM. 
At bfft an hofpitable houfe they found, 
A homely ffied j the roof, not far from gourid, 
Was thatch'd with reeds ami ftraw together bound 
There Baucis and Philemon liv'd, and there 
Had liv'd long married, and a happy pain 
Now old in love ; though little was their ftore, 
Inur'd to want, their poverty they bore, 
Nor aim'd at wealth, profeifing to be poor. 
For mafter or for fervant here to call, 
Was all alike, where only two were all. 

Vol. IV. C Commend 
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Command was none, where equal k>v« was paid, 
Or rather both commanded, both obey'd. 

From lofty roofs the Gods repuls'd before, 
Now /looping, enter' d through the little door 5 
The man (their hearty welcome firft exprefs'd) 
A common fettle drew for either gueft, 
Jnviting each his weary limbs to reft. 
But ere they fat, officious Baucis lays 
Two cuftiions ftufTd with ftraw, the feat to ralfe 5 
Coarfe, but the beft flie had ; then takes the load 
Of afhes from the hearth, and fpreads abroad 
The living coals, and left they mould expire, 
With leaves and barks flie feeds her infant-fire : 
It fmokes, and then with trembling breath (he blows. 
Till in a chearful blaze the flames arofe. 
With brufli-wood and with chips me ftrengthens thefe* 
And adds at laft the boughs of rotten trees. 
The fire thus formM, (he fets the kettle on, 
(Like burnifhM gold the little feether flione) 
Next took the coleworts which her hufband got 
From his own ground (a fmall well-water'd fpot;) 
She ftrippM the ftalks of all their leaves j the beft 
She cullM, and then with handy care flie drefs'd. 
High o'er the hearth a chine of bacon hung 5 
Good old Philemon feiz'd it with a prong, 
And from the footy rafter drew it down, 
Then cut a flice, but fcarce enough for one: 
Yet a large portion of a little ftore, 
Which for their fakes alone he wifli'd were more. 

This 
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This in the pot he plung'd without deity, 
To tame the flefti, and drain the fait away. 
The time between, before the fire they fat, 
And fliqrttn'd the delay by pleating chat. 

A beam there was, on which a beechen pail 
Hung by the handle, on a driven nail : j 

This fill'd with water, gently warm'd, they fet 
Before their guefts j in this they bath'd their feet, 
And after with clean towels dry'd their fweat i 
This done, the hoft produced the genial bed, 
Sallow the foot, the borders, and the fted, 
Which with no coftly coverlet they fpread ; 
But coarfe old garments, yet fuch robes as thefe 
They laid alone, at feafts, on holydays. 
The good old houfewife, tucking up her gown, 
The tables fet; th' invited Gods lie down. 
The trivet- table of a foot was lame, 
A blot which prudent Baucis overcame, 
Who thruft, beneath the limping leg, a iherd, 
So was the mended board exactly rear'd : 
Then rubb'd it o'er with newly-gather'd mint, 
A wholefome herb, that breath'd a grateful fcent. 
Pallas began the feaft, where firft was feen 
The party- colour' d olive, black and green t 
Autumnal cornels next in order fervM, 
In lees of wine well pickled and preferv'd i 
A garden -fallad was the third fupply, 
Of endive, radifties, and fuccory : 

> C i The* 
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Then curds and cream, the flower of country fare, 
And new-laid eggs, which Baucis' bufy care 
Tura'd by a gentle fire, and roafted rare. 
All thefe in earthen-ware were ferv'd to boat* $ 
And next in place, an earthen pitcher ftor 4 tt 
With liquor of the beft the cottage could afford* 
This was the table's ornament and pride, 
With figures wrought : like pages at his fide 
Stood beechen bowls ; and thefe were mining clean* 
Varnifh'd with wax without, and lin'd within* 
By this the boiling kettle had prepar'd, 
And to the table fcnt the fmoktog lard j 
On which with eager appetite they dine, 
A favory bit, that ferv T d to rdifli wine : 
The wine itfelf was fuiting to the reft, 
Still working in the muft, and lately prefe'd. 
The fecond courfe fucceeds like that before, 
Plums, apples, nuts, and, of their wintery ftore, 
Dry figs and grapes, and wrinkled dates, were fct 
In canifters, t' in large the little treat : 
All thefe a milk-white honey-comb furrotmd, 
Which in the midft the country-banquet crown'd* 
But the kind hofts their entertainment grace 
With hearty welcome, and an open face : 
> In all they did, you might difcern with eafe 
A willing mind, and a defire to pleafe. 

Mean time the beechen bowls went round, and ftitt, 
Though often empty'd, were abfcrvM to fill, • 
F'dVd without hands, and of their own accord 
Ran without feet, and dane'd about the board. 

5 Dcvotioa 
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Devotion feiz'd the pair, to fee the feaft 
With wine, and of no common grape, increased i 
And up they held their hands, and fell to prayer, 
Excufwg, as 7 they cou-ld, their country fare. 
One goofe they had ('twas all they could allow) 
A wakeful centry, and on duty now, 
Whom to the Gods for facrifice they vow : 
Her, with malicious zeal, the couple view'd 5 
She ran for life, and limping they purfued : 
Full well the fowl perceiv'd their bad intent, 
And would not make her matter's compliment) 
But perfecuted, to the powers (he flies, 
And clofe between the legs of Jove (he lies. 
He with a gracious ear the fuppliant heard, 
And fav^'d her life 5 then what he was declar'd, 
And own'd the God: The neighbourhood, faid he, 
Shall juftly periib for-'impiety s 
You ftand alone exempted -j but obey 
With fpeed, and follow where wa lead the way 1 
Leave thefe accurs'd ; and' to the mountain's height 
Afcend 5 nor' once look backward in your flight. 
They hafte ; and what their tardy feet deny'd, 
The trufly GafF (their better leg) fupply'd. 
An arrow's flight they wanted to the top, 
And- there fectire, but fpent with travel, flop ; 
Then turn their now no more forbidden eyes 5 
Loft in- » lake the floated level lies : 
A watery defert covers all the plains, 
Their cot alone, as in an ifle, remains : 

C 3- Wondering 
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Wondering with peeping eyes, while they deplore 
Their neighbours fate, and country now no more, 
Their little fhed fcarce large enough for two, 
Seems, from the ground increasM, in height and bulk 

to grow. 
A ftately temple /hoots within the ikies : 
The crotchets of their cot in columns rife: 
The pavement poliftfd marble they behold, 
The gates with fculpture graced, the fpires and tiles of 
gold. 

Then thus the fire of. Gods, with looks ferene, 
Speak thy defire, thou only juft of men 5 
And thou, O woman, only worthy found 
To be with fuch a man in marriage bound. 

A while they whifper j then, to Jove addrefs'd, 
Philemon thus prefers their joint requeft. 
We crave to ferve before your facred ftirine, 
And offer at your altars rites divine.i 
And fince not any aclion of our life 
Has been polluted with domeftic ftrife, r 

We beg one hour of deaf h j that neither fh« 
With widow's tears may live to bury me, 
Nor weeping I, with wither'd arms, may bear 
My breathlefs Baucis to the fepuichre. 

The Godheads fign their fuit. They run their race 
In the fame tenor all th* appointed fpace j 
Then, when their hour was come, while they relate 
Thefe paft adventures at the temple-gate, 
Old Baucis is by old Philemon feen 
Sprouting wjth fudden leaves of fprightly green : 

5 Old 
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Old Baucis Iook'd where old Philemon ftood, 
And faw his lengthened arms a fprouting wood s 
New roots their faften'd feet begin to bind. 
Their bodies (liffen in a riling rind : 
Then, ere the bark above their moulders grew, 
They give and take at once their laft adieu ; 
At once, farewel, O faithful fpoufe, they faid 5 
At once tV incroaching rinds their dofing lips invade. 
Ev'n yet, an ancient Tyanaean (hows 
A fpreading oak, that near a linden grows $ 
The neighbourhood confirm the prodigy, 
Grave men, not vain of tongue, or like to lie. 
I faw myfelf the garlands on their boughs. 
And tablets hung for gifts of granted vows ; 
And offering freflier up, with pious prayer, 
The good, faid I, are God's peculiar care, 
And fuch as honour heaven, (hail heavenly honour 
/bare. 
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The FABLE of 

IPHISandIANTHE. 

From the Ninth Book of 

OYJD's METAMORPHOSES. 

'Tp H E faipe of this, perhaps, through Crete had 

"*• flown ; 

But Crete Jbad newer wonders of her own, 
In Iphis changM ; for near the Gnoifian bounds, 
(As loud report the miracle refounds) 
Af Phseftus dwelt a man pf honed blood, 
But meanly born, and not, fo rich as good { 
Efteem'd and lov'd by all the, neighbourhood j 
Who to his wife, before the time aflign'd 
For child-birth came, thus bluntly fpokc his mind 
If heaven, faid Lygdus, will vouchfafe to hear, 
t 1 have but two petitions to prefer j 
Short pains for thee, for me a fon and heir. 
Girls coft as many throes in bringing forth ; 
Befide, when born, the tits are little worth $ 
Weak puling things, unable to fuftain 
Their mare of labour, and their bread to gain. 
If, therefore, thou a creature (fcalt produce, 
Of fo great charges, and fo little ufe, 
(Bear witnefs, heaven, with what relu&ancy) 
Her haplefs innocence I doom to dk. 

He 
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He faid, and tears the common grief difplay, 
Of him who bad, and her who muft obey. 

Yet Teletbvfa ftill perfifts, to find 
Fit arguments to move a father's mind i 
T* extend his wifties to a larger fcope, 
And in one veiTel not confine his. hope. 
Lygdus continues hard : her time drew neatj 
And Ihe her heavy load could fcarcely bear j 
When (lumbering, in the latrer (hades of night, 
Before tli* approaches of returning light, 
She faw, or thought (he faw, before her bed, 
A glorious train, and Ids at their head : 
Her moony boms were on her forehead, plac'd, 
And yellow (heaves her mining temples graced : 
A mitre, for a crown, (he wore on high j 
The dog and dappled bull were waiting by 5 
Ofiris, fought along the banks of Nile j 
The (ilent God j the facred Crocodile j 
And, laft, a long proceifion moving on, 
With timbrels, that aflift the lal?ouring moon. 
Her (lumbers feemMdifpell'd, and, broad awake, 
She heard a voice, that thus diftin&ly fpake. 
My votary, thy babe from death defend, 
Nor fear to fave whate'er the Gods will fend. 
Delude wjth art thy hufband's dire decree : 
When danger calls, repofe thy txuft on me ; 
And know thou haft not ferv'd a thanklefs Deity. 
This promife made, with night- the Goddefs fled : 
With joy the woman wakes, and leaves her bed 5 

Devoutly 
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Devoutly lifts her fpotlefs hands on high, 
And prays the powers their gift to ratify. 

Now grinding pains proceed to hearing throes, 
Till its own weight the burden did difclofe. 
'Twas of the beauteous kind, and brought to light 
With fecrecy, to flwn the father's fight. 
Th' indulgent mother did her care employ, 
And pafs'd it on her hull) and for a boy. 
The nurfe was confcious of the facl alone ; 
The father paid his vows as for a fon ; 
And calTd him Iphis, by a common name, 
Which either fex with equal right may claim. 
Iphis his grandfire was ; the wife was pleas'd, 
Of half the fraud by Fortune's favour eas'd : 
The doubtful name was us'd without deceit. 
And truth was cover' d with a pious cheat. 
The habit fnew'd a boy, the beauteous face 
With manly fiercenefs mingled female grace. 

Now thirteen years of age were fwiftly run, 
When the fond father thought the time drew on 
Of fettling in the world his only fon. 
Ianthe was his choice ; fo wondrous fair, 
Her form alone with Iphis could compare 5 
A neighbour's daughter of his own degree, 
And not more blefs'd with Fortune's goods than he. 
They ibon efpous'd : for they with eafe were join'd, 
Who were before contracted in the mind. 
Thur age the fame, their inclinations too 5 
And bred together in one fchool they grew. 

Thus, 
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Thus, fatally difpos'd to mutual fires; 

They felt, before they knew, the fame defires. 

Equal their flame, unequal was their care ; 

Cne lov'd with hope, one languiftYd in deipair. 

The maid accused the lingering days alone : 

For whom (he thought a man, (he thought her own. 

But Iphis bends beneath a greater grief ; 

As fiercely burns, but hopes for no relief. 

Ev'n her defpair adds fuel to her fire ; 

A maid with madnefs does a maid defire. 

And, fcarce refraining tears, Alas, faid (he, 

What iffue of my love remains for me ! 

How wild a pafiion works within my bread ! 

With what prodigious flames am I pofleft ! 

Could I the care of Providence deferve, 

Heaven muft deftroy me, if it would preferve. 

And that 's my fate, or Aire it would have fent 

Some ufual evil for my punifhrnent : 

Not this unkindly Curie j to rage and bum, 

Where Nature (hews no profpe6l of return. 

Nor cows for cows confume with fruitlefs fire 5 

Nor mares, when hot, their fellow-mares defire : 

The father of the fold fupplies his ewes j 

The ftag through fecret woods his hind purfues ; 

And birds for mates the males of their own fpecies 

choofe. 
Her females nature guards from female flame, 
And joins two fexes to preferve the game : 
Would Lwere nothing, or not what I am ! 

Crete, 
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Crete, fam'd for raonfters, wanted of her ftore, 

Till ray new love produced one monfter more. 

The daughter of the fun a bull defir'd* 

And yet ev'n then a male a female nVd ; 

Her paflion was extravagaatly new i 

But mine is much the madder of the two, 

To things impoifible (he was not bent. 

But found the means to compafs her intent. 

To cheat his eyes, (he took a different (hape 5 

Yet (till (he gain'd a lover, and a leap. 

Should all the wit of all the world confpire, 

Should Dcedalus aflift my wild defire, 
What art can make me able to enjoy, 

Or what can change Ianthe to a boy ? 

Extinguish then thy paflion, hopelefs maid, 

And recollect thy reason for thy aid. 

Know what thou art, and love as maddens ought, 

And drive thefe golden wi flies, from thy thought. 

Thou canft not hope thy fond defire* to gain § 

Where hope is wanting, wi(he$ are in vain. 

And. yet no guards againft our joys confpire 5 

No jcalop* hulband hinders our defire ; 

My parents are propitious to my wi/h, 

And (he herfelf con fen ting to the biifs. 

AU things concur to profper our defign ; 

All things to profper any love but mine. 

And yet I never can enjoy the fair 5 

*T»s paft the power of heaven to grant my prayer. 

Heaven has been kind, as far as heaven can be ; 

Our parents with our own defires agree j 

But 
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But Nature, ftronger than the Gods above, 

Refufes her aflHtence to my love ; 

She fets the bar that caufes all my pain i 

One gift refnsM makes all their bounty vain. 

And now the happy day is juft at hand, 

To bind our hearts in Hymen's holy band : 

Our hearts, but not our bodies : Thus acetirs'd, 

In midft of water I complain of thirft. 

Why com' ft thou, Juno, to thefe barren rite», 

To blefs a bed defrauded of delights ? 

And why fhould Hymen lift his torch on high, 

To fee two brides in cold embraces lie ? 

Thus love-fick Iphis her vain paffion mourns 5 
With equal ardor fair Ianthe burns, 
Invoking Hymen's name, and Juno's power, 
To fpeed the work, and hafte the happy hour. 

She hopes, while Telethufa fears the day, 
And ftrives to interpofe fome new d*lay t 
Now feigns a ficknefs, now is in a fright 
For this bad omen, or that boding fight. 
But, having done whatever fhe could devift, 
And empty' d all her magazine of lies, 
The time approaeh'd ; the next enfuing clay 
The fatal fecret nruft to light betray. 
Then Telettotrfa had recourife to prayer, 
She and her daughter wifli diflievel'd hair 5 
Trembling with rear, great Ifi* they adof'd, 
Embrac'd her altar, tend her aid implor'd. 

Fair queen, who doft cm fruitful Egypt finite* 
Who fway'ft tfhe fceptre of the Phaiian ifle, 
And feven-fold falls of difemboguing Nile j 

Relieve, 
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Relieve, in this our laft diftrefs, flie faid, 
A fuppliant mother, and a mournful maid. 
Thou, Goddefs, thou wert prefect to my fight ; 
ReveaPd I few thee by thy own fair light : 
I faw thee in my dream, as now I fee, 
With all thy marks of awful majefty : 
The glorious train that compafs'd thee around $ 
And heard the hollow timbrel's holy found. 
Thy words I noted 5 which I (till retain $ 
Let not thy facred oracles be vain. 
That Iphfe lives, that I myfelf am free 
From Ihame, and punifhment, I owe to thee. 
On thy protection all our hopes depend : 
Thy counfel fav'd us, let thy power defend. 

Her tears purfued her words ; and while me fpoke 
The Goddefs nodded, and her altar fhook : 
The temple doors, as with a blaft of wind, 
Were heard to clap ; the lunar horns that bind 
The brows of Ifis caft a blaze around } 
The trembling timbrel made a murmuring found. 

Some hopes thefe happy omens did impart ; 
Forth went the mother with a beating heart, 
Not much in fear, nor fully fatisfy'd ; 
But Iphis follow'd with a larger ft ride : 
The whitenefs of her (kin forfook her face j 
Her looks emboldened with an awful grace $ 
Her features and her ftrength together grew, 
And her long hair to curling locks withdrew. 
Her fparkling eyes with manly vigour fhone ; 
Big was her voice, audacious was her tone. 

Tht 
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The latent parts, at length reveal'd, began 
To (hoot, and fpread, and burnifli into man. 
The maid becomes a youth ; no more delay 
Your vows, but look, and confidently pay. > 
Their gifts the parents to the temple bear s 
The votive tables this infcription wear : 
Iphis, the man, has to the Goddefs paid 
The vows, that Iphis offer'd when a maid. 

Now when the ftar of day had (hewn his face, 
Venus and Juno with their prefence grace 
The nuptial rites, and Hymen from above 
Defc ended to complete their happy love ; 
The Gods of marriage lend their mutual aid ; 
And the warm youth enjoys the lovely maid. 
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PYGMALION and the STAT UE. 

From the T E N T h B o K of 

OVID's METAMORPHOSES. 

The Propeptide*, fbr their impudent behaviour, being turn- 
ed into ftone by Venus, Pygmalion, prime Of Cyprus, 
detefted all 'women for their fake, and refolded never 
to marry. He falls in love with a Jlatue of Bis 
own making, which is changed into d maid, whom 
he marries. One of bis defendants is Cinyras, the 
father of Myrrha : the daughter incefiuoufly loves her 
own father ; for which Jhe is changed into a tree 
which bears her name, Thefe two flories immediately 
follow each other, and are admirably well connecled* 

4 

"PYgmalion, loathing their lafcivious life, 
■*■ AbhorrM all womankind, but moft a wife : 
So fingle chofe to live, and fhunn'd to wed, 
Well pleas'd to want a confort of his bed : 
Yet, fearing idlenefs, the nurfe of ill, 
In fculpture exercis'd his happy lkill ; 
And carv'd in ivory fuch a maid, fo fair, 
As nature could not with his art compare, 
Were me to work j but, in her own defence, 
Mint take her pattern here, and copy hence. 

Pleas'd 
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PleasM with his idol, he commends, admires, 

Adores ; and laft, the thing adorM detires. 

A very virgin in her face was feen, 

And, had (lie movM, a living maid had been ; 

One would have thought (he could have ftirr'd j but * 

ftrove 
With modetty, and was afham'd to move. 
Art, hid with art, Co well perform'd the cheat, 
It caught the carver with his own deceit ; 
He knows 'tis madnefs, yet he muft adore, 
And ftill the more he knows it, loves the more : 
The fle(h, or what Co feems, he touches oft, 
Which feels fo fmooth, that he believes it foft. 
Fir'd with this thought, at once he ftrain'd the breaft, , 
And on the lips a burning kifs imprefs'd. 
'Tis true, the harden'd breaft refills the gripe, 
And the cold lips return a kifs unripe : 
But when retiring back, he look'd again, 
To think it ivory was a thought too mean ; 
So woula believe (he kifs'd, and courting more,. 
Again^embrac'd her naked body o'er j 
And draining hard the ftatue, was afraid 
His hands had made a dint, and hurt the maid : 
ExplorM her, limb by limb, and fear'd to find 
So rude a gripe had left a livid mark behind : 
With flattery now he feeks her mind to move, 
And now with gifts, the powerful bribes of love : 
He furnimes her clofef firll ; and fills 
The crowded (helves with rarities of (hells j - 

Vol. IV. D Adds • 
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Adds orient pearls, which from the conchs he drew, 

And all the fparkling ftones of various hue ; 

And parrots, imitating human tongue, 

And (inging-birds in filver cages hung j 

And every fragrant flower, and odorous green, 

Were forted well, with lumps of amber laid between : 

Rich, fafhionable robes her perfon deck, 

Pendents her ears, and pearls adorn her neck : 

Her taper'd fingers too with rings are grac'd, 

And an embroidered zone furrounds her (lender wade*. 

Thus like a queen array'd, fo richly drefs'd, 

Beauteous the ihew'd, but naked fhew'd the beft. 

Then from the floor he raised a royal bed, 

With coverings of Sidonian purple fpread : 

The folemn rites performM, he calls her bride, 

With blandishments invites her to his fide, 

And as (he were with vital fenfe pofiefs'd, 

Her head did on a plumy pillow reft. 

The feaft of Venus came, a folemn day, 
To which the Cypriots due devotion pay 5 
With gilded horns the milk-white heifers led, 
Slaughter'd before the facrcd altars, bled : 
Pygmalion offering, fiift approach'd the (hrine, 
And then with prayers implorM the powers divine : 
Almighty Gods, if all we mortals want, 
If all we can require, be yours to grant ; 
Make this fair ftatue mine, he would have faid, 
But changed his words for (hame, and only pray'd, 
Give me the likenefs of my ivory maid. 

The 
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The golden Goddefs, prcfent at the prayer, 
Well knew he meant th' inanimated fair, 
And gave the fign of granting his defire ; 
For thrice in chearful flames afcends the fire. 
The youth, returning to his miitrefs, hies, 
And impudent in hope, with ardent eyes, 
And beating breaft, by the dear ftatue lies. 
He kifles her white lips, renews the blifs, 
And looks and thinks they redden at the kifs : 
He thought them warm'd before ; nor longer (lays, 
But next his hand on her hard bofom lays : 
Hard as it was, beginning to relent, 
It feemM the breaft beneath his fingers bent ; 
He felt again, his fingers made a print, 
*Twas flefh, but flefti fo firm, it rofe againft the dint 
The pleafing tafk he fails not to renew ; 
Soft, and more foft at every touch it grew : 
Like pliant wax, when chafing hands reduce 
The former mafs to form, and frame to uic. 
He would believe, but yet is ftill in pain, 
And tries his argument of fenfe again, 
Preffes the pulfe, and feels the leaping vein, 
ConvincM, o"erjoy*d, his ftudied thanks and praife, 
To her who made the miracle, he pays : 
Then lips to lips he join'd ; now freed from fear, 
He found the favour of the kifs fincere : 
At this the waken'd image op'd her eyes, 
^\.nd vitwM at once the light and lover, with furprize* 
The Goddefs, prefent at the match me made, 
So blefs'd the bed, luch fruitfulnefs convey 'd, 

D % That 
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That ere ten moons had fliarperf d either horn, 
To crown their blifs, a lovely boy was born ; 
Paphos his name, who, grown to manhood, wall'd 
The city Paphos, from the founder call'd. 
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CINYRAS and MYRRHA. 

Out of the Tenth Book of 
OVID's METAMORPHOSES. 

7 here needs no connexion of this flory with the former : 
for the beginning of this immediately follows the end 
of the laft : the reader is only to take notice ', that Or- 
pheujy <wbo relates both, <was by birth a Thracian; 
and bis country far difiant from Cyprus 'where Myr- 
rba <was born, and from Arabia <whither Jhe fled. 
You twill fee the redfon of this note, foon after the 
firft lines of this fable* 

T^T O R 'him alone producM the fruitful queen 5 

-^•^ But Cinyras, who like his fire had been 

A happy prince, had he not been a fire. 

Daughters and fathers, from my fong retire : 

I fing of horror ; and, could I prevail, 

You mould not hear, or not- believe, my tale. 

Yet if the pleafure of my fong be fuch, 

That you will hear, and credit me too much, 

Attentive liften to the laft event, 

And with the fin believe the punifhment : 

Since nature could behold fo dire a crime, 

I gratulate at leaft my native clime, 

That fuch a land, which fuch a monfter bore, 

So far is diftant from our Thracian ftiore, 

D 3 Let 
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Let Araby extol her happy coaft, 
Her cinnamon and fweet Amomum boaft, 
Her fragrant flowers, her trees with precious tears, *} 
Her fecond harvefls, and her double years ; I 

How can the land be call'd Co blefs'd that Myrrha C 
bears ? J 

Not all her odorous tears can cleanfe her crime, 
Her plant alone deforms the happy clime : 
Cupid denies to have inflarcfd thy heart, 
Difowns thy love, and vindicates his dart; 
Some fury gave thee thofe infernal pains, 
And /hot her venoirfd vipers in thy veins. 
To hate thy fire, had merited a curfe : 
But fuch an impious love deferv'd a worfe. 
The neighbouring monarchs, by' thy beauty led, 
Contend in crowds, ambitious of thy bed : 
The world is at thy choice, except but one, 
Except but him, thou canft not choofe, alone. 
She knew it too, the miferable maid, 
Ere impious love her better thoughts betray'd, 
And thus within her fecret foul me faid : 
Ah Myrrha ! whither would thy wifhes tend ? 
Ye Gods, ye facrcd laws, my foul defend 
From fuch a ciime as all mankind deteft, 
And never lodg"d before in human breaft ! 
But is it fin ? Or makes my mind alone 
Th* imavin'd fin ? For nature makes it none. 
What tyrant then ihtfe envious laws began, 
Made not for any other beaft but man ! 

The 
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The father-bull his daughter may beftride, 

The horfe may make his mother-mare a bride ; 

What piety forbids the lufty ram, 

Or more falacious goat, to rut their dam ? 

The hen is free to wed her chick (he bore, 

And make a hu(band, whom (he hatched before. 

All creatures elfe are of a happier kind, 

Whom nor ill-natur'd laws from pleafure bind, 

Nor thoughts of fin difturb their peace of mind. 

But man a (lave of his own making lives j 

The fool denies himfelf what nature gives c 

Too bufy fenates, with an over-care 

To make us better than our kind can bear, 

Have dauYd a fpice of envy in the laws, 

And, draining up too high, have fpoil'd the caufe. 

Yet fome wife nations break their cruel chains, 

And own no laws, but thofe which love ordains : 

Where happy daughters with their (ires are joinM, 

And piety is doubly paid in kind. 

O that I had been born in fuch a clime, 

Not here, where 'tis the country makes the crime ! 

But whither would my impious fancy Gray ? 

Hence hopes, aad ye forbidden thoughts away ! 

His worth deferves to kindle my defues, 

But with the love that daughters bear to (ires. 

Then, had not Cinyras my father been, 

What hinder'd Myrrha's hopes to be his queen ? 

But the perverfenefs of my fate is fuch, 

That he 's not mine, becaufe he *s mine too much t 

D 4. Our 
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Our kindred blood debars a better tie : 

7 1 

He might be nearer, were he not fo nigh. 
Eyes and their objects never mull unite, 
Some diftance is required to help the fight : 
Fain would I travel to fome foreign fhore, 
• Never to fee my native country more, 
So might- 1 to myfelf myfelf reftore ; 
So might my mind rhefe impious thoughts remove, 
And, ceafing to behold, might ceafe to love. 
But ftay I.muft, to feed my famifh'd fight, 
To talk, to kifs ; and more, if more I might : 
More, impious maid ! What more canft thou defigrr, 
To make a monftrous mixture in thy line, 
And break all ftatutes human and divine ? 
Canft* thou be call'd (to fave thy wretched life) 
Thy mother's rival, and thy father's wife ? 
Confound fo many facred names in one, 
Thy brother's mother ! fitter to thy fon ! 
And fear'ft thou not to fee th* infernal bands, 
Thj?ir heads with fnakes, with torches arm'd their hands, 
■Full at thy face, th' avenging brands to beir, 
And /hake the ferpents from their hiding hair? 
But thou in time th' increafing ill control, 
Nor firft debauch the body by the foul j 
Secure the facred quiet of thy mind, 
And keep the fanclions nature has defign'd. 
Snppofe I mould attempt, th' attempt were vain ; 
No thoughts like mine his fmlefs foul profane : 
Obfervant of the right j and O, that he 
Could cure my madneft, or be mad like me ! 

Thus 
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Thus me ; but Cinyras, who daily fees, 

A crowd of noble fuitors at his knees, 

Among fo many, knew not whom to choofc, 

Irrefolute to grant, or to refufe. 

But, having told their names, inquired of her, 

Who pleased her beft, and whom fhe would prefer ? 

The blufhing maid flood filent with furprize, 

And on her father fix'd her ardent eyes, 

And looking figh'd : and as (he figrf d, began 

Round tears to fhed, that fcalded as they ran. 

The tender fire, who favr her blufh and cry, 

Afcrib'd it all to maiden-modefty.j 

And dry'd the falling drops, and, yet more kind, 

He ftrok'd her cheeks, and holy kiffes joiVd : 

She felt a fecret venom fire her blood, 

And found more pleafure than a daughter mould. j 

And, afk'd again, what lover of the crew 

She lik'd the beft ; fhe anfwer'd, One like you. 

Miftaking what (he meant, her pious will 

He prais'd, and bade her fo continue ftill : 

The word of Pious heard, fhe bluuYd with fhame 

Of fecret guilt, and could not bear the name. 

Twas now the mid of night, whm (lumbers clofc 

Our eyes, and footh our cares with loft repofoj 

But no rcpofc could wretched Myrrha find, 

Her body rolling, as fhe roilM her mind : 

Mad with dofne, fhe ruminates her fin, 

And wifhes all her wi flics o'er again : • 

Now fhe defpairs, and now rcfolves to try ; 

Would not, and would zy\n t fhe knows not why ; 

Stops, 
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Stops, and returns, makes and rctra&s the vow : 

Fain would begin, but underftands not how : 

As when a pine is hewn upon the plains, 

And the laft mortal ftroke alone remains, 

Labouring in pangs of death, and threatening all, 

This way and that (he nods, confidering where to fall: 

So Myrrha's mind, impellM on either fide, 

Takes every bent, but cannot long abide : 

Irrefolute on which (he mould rely, 

At laft, unhVd in all, is only nVd to die : 

On that fad thought (he refts ; refolv'd on death, 

She rifes, and prepares to choak her breath : 

Then while about the beam her zone me ties, 

Dear Cinyras, farewel, me foftly cries j 

For thee I die, and only wifh to be 

Not hated, when thou know'ft I die for thee : 

Pardon the crime, in pity to the caufe j | 

This faid, about her neck the noofe (he draws ; 

The nurfe, who lay without, her faithful guard, 

Though not the words, the murmurs overheard, 

And fighs and hollow founds : furpriz'd with fright, 

She ftarts, and leaves her bed, and fprings a light: 

Unlocks the door, and entering out of breath, 

The dying faw, and inftruments of death 5 

She fhrieks, (he cuts the zone with trembling hafte, 

And in her arms her fainting charge embraced : 

Next (for (he now had leifure for her tears) 

She weeping auVd, in thefe her blooming years, 

What unforefeen misfortune causM her care, 

To loathe her life, and languifh in defpair ! 

4 Tht 
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The maid, with down-caft eyes, and mute with grief, 

For death unfiniuYd', and ill-tinVd relief, 

Stood fullen to her fuit : the beldame prefs'd 

The more to know, and bar'd her witherW breaft, 

Adjur'd her, by the kindly food me drew 

From thofe dry founts, her fecret ill to (hew. 

Sad Myrrha fighM, and turnM her eyes afide : 

The nurfe ftill urg'd, and would not be deny'd : 

Nor only promised fecrecy ; but pray'd 

She might have leave to give her offered aid. 

Good will, me faid, my want of ftrength fupplies, 

And diligence (hall give what age denies : 

If ftrong defires thy mind to fury move, 

With charms and medicines I can cure thy love : 

If envious eyes their hurtful rays have caft, 

More powerful verfe mall free thee from the blaft : 

If heaven offended fends thee this diieafe, 

Offended heaven with prayers we can appeafe. 

What then- remains, that can thefe cares procure? 

Thy houfe is flourifhing, thy fortune fure : 

Thy careful mother yet in health furvives, 

And, to thy comfort, thy kind father lives. 

The virgin ftarted at her father's name, 

And fighM profoundly, confcious of the fhame : 

Nor yet the nurfe her impious love divin'd : 

But yet furmis'd, that love difturb'd her mind: 

Thus thinking, fhe purfued her point, and laid 

And lull'd within her lap the mourning maid ; 

Then foftly footh'd her thus, I guefs your grief : 

You love, my child j your love ihall find relief. 

'M7 
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My long-experienc'd age ftiall be your guide j 
Rely on that, and lay diftruft afide : 
No breath of air fhall on the fecret blow, 
Nor mall (what moft you fear) your father know- 
Struck once again, as with a thunder-clap, 
The guilty virgin bounded from her lap, 
And threw her body proftrate on the bed, 
And, to conceal her blufhes, hid her head : 
There filent lay, and warn'd her with her hand 
To go : but fhe receiv'd not the command j 
Remaining ftill importunate to know : 
Then Myrrha thus ; Or afk no more, or go : 
I pr'ythee go, or ftaying fpare my ihame; 
What thou wouldft hear, is impious ev'n to name. 
At this, on high the beldame holds her hands, 
And, trembling both with age and terror, (lands ; 
Adjures, and falling at her feet intreats, 
Sooths her with blandifhments, and frights with threats, 
To tell the crime intended, or difclofe 
Wh.r part of it me knew, if Ihe no farther knows : 
Ai.d hft, if confeious to her counfel made, 
Coafiirus :..iew the promife of her aid. 

Now Myirha raisM her head \ but foon, opprefs'd \ 
With flume, reclin'd it on her nurfe's brtafi ; v 

Batli'd it \% ith tears, and drove to have cor.fefs'd: J 
Twic. ihe be^an, and ftopp'd ; agiin Ihe try \1 j 
The f . 1 • i -i' ; tongue its office itill deny'd : 
At hiii I.ci veil before her face me i'prca ', 
And dr.vv a long preluding figh, and fuid, s. 

O happy mother, in thy marriage bed ! j 

4 Then 
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Then groan'd, and ceas'd j the good old woman fhook, 
Stiff were her eyes, and ghaftly was her look : 
Her hoary hair upright with horror flood, 
Made (to her grief) more knowing than fhe would : 
Much me reproached, and many things fhe faid, 
To cure the madnefs of th* unhappy maid * 
In vain : for Myrrha flood convift of ill 5 
Her reaibn vanquifh'd, but unchang'd her will : 
Perverfe of mind, unable to reply, 
She ftood refolv'd or to poffefs, or die. 
At length the fondnefs of a nurfe prevail'd 
Againft her better fenfe, and virtue fail'd : 
Enjoy, my child, fince fuch is thy defire, 
Thy love, fhe faid 5 fhe durft not fay, thy fire. 
Live, though unhappy, live on any terms : 
Then with a fecond oath her faith confirms. 
The folemn feaft of Ceres now was near, 
When long white linen doles the matrons wear j 
Rank'd in proceflion walk the pious train, 
Offering firft-fruits, and fpikes of yellow grain : 
For nine long nights the nuptial bed they fhun, 
And, fanftifying harveft, lie alone. 
Mix*d with the crowd, the queen forfook her lord > 
And Ceres* power with fecret rites ador'd : 
The royal couch now vacant for a time, 
The crafty crone, officious in her crime, 
The curft occafion took : the king fhe found 
Eafy with wine, and deep in pleafuredrown'd, 
PreparM for love : the beldame blew the flame, 
Confefif d the paffion, but conceal'd the name. 

Her 
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Her form fhe prais'd ; the monarch afkM her years, 

And fhe reply'd, the fame that Myrrha bears. 

Wine and commended beauty fiYd his thought; 

Impatient, he commands her to be brought. 

Pleas'd with her charge performed, fhe hies her home, 

And gratulates the nymph, the tafk was overcome. 

Myrrha was joy'd the welcome news to hear ; 

But, clogg'd with guilt, the joy was infincere : 

So various, fo difcord&nt is the mind, 

That in our will, a different will we find. 

Ill fhe prefag'd, and yet purfued her luft 5 

For guilty pleafures give a double guft. 

'Twas depth of night : Ar&opbylax had driven 

His lazy wain half round the northern heaven, 

When Myrrha haften'd to the crime denVd ; 

The moon beheld her firft, and firft retir'd ; 

The ftars amazM ran backward from the fight, 

And, fhrunk within their fockets, loft their light. 

Icarius firft withdraws his holy flame : 

The virgin fign, in heaven the fecond name, 

Slides down the belt, and from her ftation flies, 

And night with fable clouds involves the fkies. 

Bold Myrrha (till ptirfties her black intent : ^ 

She (tumbled thrice, (an omen of th' event ;) J. 

Thrice fhriek'd the fur.eial owl, yet on (he went, J 

Secure of fhame, becaufe fectire of fight ; 

Ev'n bafhfnl fins are impudent by night. 

Link'd hand in hand, th' accomplice and the dame, 

Their way exploring, to the chamber came ; 

The 
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The door was ope, they blindly grope their way, 
Where dark in bed th* expelling monarch lay 5 
Thus far her courage held, but here forfak.es 5 
Her faint knees knock at every ftep (he makes* 
The nearer to her crime,, the more within 
She feels remorfe, and horror of her fin 5 
Repents too late her criminal defire, 
And wi/hes, that unknown (he could retire. 
Her lingering thus, the nurfe (who fear'd delay 
The fatal fecret might at length betray) 
PullM forward, to complete the work begun, 
And faid to Cinyras, Receive thy own : 
Thus faying, me deliver'd kind to kind, 
Accursed, and their devoted bodies jpin'd. 
The fire, unknowing of the crime, ad/nits 
His bowels, and profanes the h allow* d meets j 
Hz found me trembled, but believM (he ftrove 
With maiden modefty, againft her ] 
And fought with flattering words 

move. 

Perhaps he faid, My daughter, ceafe thy fears, 
(Becaufe the title fuited with her years j) 
And, Father, (he might whifper him again, 
That names might not be wanting to the fin. 
Full of her fire, fhe left th' inceftuous bed, 
And carried in her womb the crime (he bred t 
Another, and another night (he came'; 
For frequent fin had left no fenfe of (hame : 
Till Cinyras defiVd to fee her face, 
Whoic body he had held in clofe embrace, 

And 
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And brought a taper j the revealer; light, 

Expos'd both crime and criminal to fight : 

Grief, rage, amazement, could no fpeech afford, . 

But from the (heath he drew th* avenging fword j 

The guilty fled : the benefit of night, 

That favourM firft the fin, fecur'd the flight. 

Long wandering through the fpacious fields, flie bent 

Her voyage to th" Arabian continent} 

Then palVd the region which Panchaea join'd, 

And flying left the palmy plains behind. 

Nine times the moon had mew'd her horns $ at length : 

With travel weary, unfupply'd with ftrength, 

And with the burden of her womb opprefs'd 5 

Sabaean fields affords her needful reft : 

There, loathing life, and yet of death afraid, 

In anguifh of her fpirit, thus fhe pray.'d : 

Ye powers, if any fo propitious are 

T* accept my penitence, and hear my prayer 5 , 

Your judgments, I confefs, are juftly fent: 

Great fins deferve as great a punifhment : 

Yet fince my life the living will profane, 

And fince my death the happy dead will ftain, 

A middle ftat« your mercy may beftow, 

Betwixt the realms above, and thofe below : 

Some other form to wretched Myrrha give,. 

Nor let her wholly die, nor wholly live. 

The prayers of penitents are never vain ; 

At leaft, fhe did her laft requeft obtain ; 

For, while flie fpoke, the ground began to rife, 

And gathered round her feet, her legs, and thighs : 

Her 
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Her toes in roots defcend, and, fpreading wide, 

A firm foundation for the trunk provide : 

Her folid bones convert to folid wood, 

To pith her marrow, and to fap her blood : 

Her arms are boughs, her fingers change their kind. 

Her tender (kin is harden'd into rind. 

And now the rifing tree her womb invefts, 

Now, (hooting upwards ftiH, invades her breafts, 

And (hades the neck ; and, weary with delay, 

She funk her head within, and met it half the way. 

And though with outward (hape (he loft her fenfe, 

With bitter tears (he wept her laft offence ; 

And (till (he weeps, nor (heds her tears in vain ; 

For ftill the precious drops her name retain. 

Mean time the mi(begotten infant grows, 

And, ripe for birth, diftends with deadly throes 

The fweljing rind, with unavailing ftrife, 

To leave the wooden womb, and pufhes into life. 

The mother-tree, as if opprefsM with pain, 

Writhes here and there, to break the bark, in vain : 

And, like a labouring woman, would have pray'd, 

But wants a voice to call Lucina's aid : 

The bending bole fends out a hollow found, 

And trickling tears fall thicker on the ground. 

The mild Lucina came uncaird, and ftood 

Befide the ftruggling boughs, and heard the groaning 

wood : 
Then reach* d her midwife-hand, to fpeed the throes, 
And fpoke the powerful fpells that babes to birth 
difclofe. 
Vol. IV. E The 
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The bark divides, the living load to free, 

And fafe delivers the convulsive tree. 

The ready nymphs receive the crying child, 

And wafti him in the tears the parent plant diftillM. 

They fwath'd him with their fcarfs 5 beneath him fpread 

The ground with hefbs j with rofes rais'd his head. 

The lovely babe was born with every grace : 

Ev'n envy muft have prais'd Co fair a face : 

Such was his form, as painters, when they fhow 

Their utmoft art, on naked Loves beftow 1 

And that their arms no difference might betray, 

Give him a bow, or his from Cupid take away. 

Time glides along, with undifcover'd haftc, 

The future but a length behind the pad : 

So fwift are years : the babe, whom juft before 

His grandfire got, and whom his filler bore ; 

The drop, the thing which late the tree inclos'd* 

And late the yawning bark to life expos'd; 

A babe, a boy, a beauteous youth appears j 

And lovelier than himfelf at riper years. 

Now to the queen of love he gave defires, 

And, with her pains, reveng'd his mother's fires* 
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CEYX and ALCYONE. 

Out of the Tenth Book of 
OVID's METAMORPHOSES* 

Connexion of this Fable with the former. 

Ceyx, the fin of Lucifer (the morning Jfar), and king 
of Trachin in Thefafy, ivas married to Alcyone dough- 
ter to JEolus god of the winds. Both the hufhand 
and the ivife loved each other with an entire affec- 
tion. Dxdalion, the elder brother of Ceyx, whom hi 
fucceeded, having been turned into a falcon by Apollo 5 
and Cbione, D*dalion*s daughter, Jlain by Diana \ 
Ceyx prepared a fbip to fail to Claros, there to con- 
fidt the oracle of Apollo, and (as 0<vid feems to inti- 
mate) to enquire how the anger of the Gods might be 
atoned. 

'"P H E S E prodigies afFeft the pious prince, 

But more perplex 'd with thofethat happen'd fince, 
He purpofes to feek the Clarian God, 
Avoiding Delphos, his more fanTd abode ; 
Since Phlegian robbers made unfafe the road. 
Yet could not he, from her he lovM fo well, 
The fatal voyage, he refolv'd, Conceal : 
But when me faw her lord prepared to part, 
A deadly cpld ran fliivering to her heart 5 

E » Her 
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Her faded cheeks are chang'd to boxen hue, 
And in her eyes the tears are ever new : 
She thrice effay'd to fpeak J her accents hung, 
And faltering dy'd unfiniuYd on her tongue, 
Or vani/h'd into fighs : with long delay 
Her yoice return'd 5 and found the wonted way. 
Tell me, my lord, me fatd, what fault unknown 
Thy once-belov'd Alcyone has done ? 
Whither, ah whither is thy kindnefs gone ! 
Can Ceyx then ftiftain to leave his wife, 
And unconcerned forfake the fweets of life ? 
What can thy mind to this long journey move, 
Or need' ft thou abfence to renew thy love ? 
Yet, if thou goeft by land, though grief poflefs 
My foul ev'n then, my fears will be the lefs. 
But ah ! be warn'd to fiiun the watery way, 
The face is frightful of the ftormy fea. 
For late I faw a-drift disjointed planks, 
And empty tombs ere&ed on the banks. 
Nor let falfe hopes to truft betray thy mind, 
Becaufe my fire in caves conftrains the wind, 
Can with a breath a clamorous rage appeafe, 
They fear his whiftle, and forfake the feas ; 
Not fo, for once, indulged, they fweep the main s 
Deaf to the call, or hearing hear in vain ; 
But bent on mifchief bear the waves before, 
And, not content with feas, infult the more ; 
When ocean, air, and earth, at once engage, 
And rooted forefts fly before their rage : 
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At once the claming clouds to battle move, 

And lightnings run acrofs the fields above : 

I know them well, and mark'd their rude comport, 

While yet a child, within my father's court : 

In times of tempeft they command alone, 

And he but fits precarious on the throne : 

The more I know, the more my fears augment, 

And fears are oft prophetic of th* event. 

But, if not fears or reafons will prevail, 

If fate has fixM the obftinate to fail, 

Go not without thy wife, but let me bear 

My part of danger with an equal mare, 

And prefent fuffer what I only fear : 

Then o'er the bounding billows mall we fly, 

Secure to live together, or to die. 

Thefe reafons mov'd her ftarlike hufband's heart, 

But ftill he held his purpofe to depart : 

For, as he lov'd her equal to his life, 

He would not to the feas expofe his wife ; 

Nor could be wrought his voyage to refrain, 

But fought by arguments to footh her pain j 

Nor thefe avail'd ; at length he ights on one, 

With which fo difficult a caufe he won : 

My love, fo (hort an abfence ceafe to fear, 

For, by my father's holy flame, I fwear, 

Before two moons their orb with light adorn, 

If heaven allow me life, I will return. 

This promife of fo (hort a ftay prevails 5 
He foon equips the fhip, fupplies the fails, 

E 3 And 
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And gives the word to lanch 5 (he trembling view* 
This pomp of death, and parting tears renews : 
Laft, with a kifs, fhe took a long farewel, 
Sigh'd, with a fad prefage, and fwooning fell ; 
While Ceyx feeks delays, the lufty crew, 
RaisM on their banks, their oars-in order drew 
To their broad breafts, the (hip with fury flew. 

The queen recovered rears her humid eyes, 
And firft her hufband on the poop efpies 
Shaking his hand at diftance on the main ; 
She took the fign ; and fhook her hand again. 
Still, as the ground recedes, retraces her view 
With fharpen'd fight, till fhe no longer knew 
The much-lovM face ; that comfort loft fupplieg 
With lefs, and with the galley feeds her eyes; 
The galley borne from view by rifing gales, 
She follow'd with her fight the flying fails : 
When ev'n the flying fails were feen no more, 
Forfaken of all fight, fhe left the fhore. 

Then on her bridal bed her body throws, 
And fought in deep her wearyM eyes to clofe : 
Her hufband's pillow, and the widowM part 
Which once he prefs'd, renew'd the former fmart. 

And now a breeze from fhore began to blow, 
The failors fhip their oars, and ceafe to row; 
Then hoift their yards a-trip, and all their fails 
Let fall, to court the wind, and catch the gales : 
By this the vefTel half her courfe had run, 
And as much retted till the rifing fun j 

Both 
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Both mores were loft to fight, when, at the clofe 
Of day, a differ gale at eaft arofe : 
The fea grew white, the rolling waves from far, 
Like heralds, firft denounce the watery war. 

This feen, the matter foon began ta cry, 
Strike, ftrike the top-fail ; let the main -meet fly, 
And furl your fails: the winds repel the found, 
And in the fpeaker's mouth the fpeech is drowri'd. 
Yet, of their own accord, as danger taught, 
Each in his way, officiouily they wrought ; 
Some ftow their oars, or flop the leaky fides, 
Another bolder yet the yard beftrides, 
And folds the fails ; a fourth, with labour, laves 
Th* intruding feas, and waves ejects on waves. 

In this confufion while their work they ply, 
The winds augment the winter of the flty, 
And wage inteftine wars 5 the fufferirtg feas 
Are tofs'd, and mingled as their tyrants pleafc 
The mafter would command, but, in defpair 
Of fafety, (lands amaz'd with ftupid care, 
Nor what to bid or what forbid he knows, 
TV ungovern'd tempeft to fuch fury grows ; 
Vain is his force, and vainer is his -ikill ; 
With fuch a concourfe comes the flood of ill : 
The cries of men are mix'd with rattling flirowds 5 
Seas dafh qn feas, and clouds encounter clouds : 
At once from eaft to weft, from pole to pole, 
The forky lightnings flafli, the roaring thunders roll. 

Now waves on waves afcending fcale the ikies, 
And, in the fires above, the water fries : 

E 4. When 
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When yellow fands are fifted from below, 
The glittering billows give a golden mow : 
And when the fouler bottom fpews-the black, 
The Stygian dye the tainted waters take : 
Then frothy white appear the flatted feas, 
And change their colour, changing their difeafe. 
Like various fits the Trachin veflel finds, 
And now fublime fhe rides upon the winds j 
As from a lofty fummit looks from high, 
And from the clouds beholds the* nether iky; 
Now from the depth of hell they lift their fight, 
And at a di (lance fee fuperior light : 
The laihing billows make a loud report, 
And beat her fides., as battering-rams a fort s 
Or as a lion, bounding in his way 
With force augmented bears again ft his prey j 
Sidelong to feize : or, unapall'd with fear, 
Springs on the toils, and nifties on the fpear: 
So feas impeird by winds with added power 
Aflault the fides, and o'er the hatches tower. 

The planks, their pitchy coverings wauYd away, 
Now yield ; and now a yawning breach difplay ; 
The roaring waters with a hoftile tide 
Ruth through the ruins of her gaping fide. 
Mean time in flieets of rain the iky defcends, 
And ocean fwell'd with waters upwards tends, 
One riOng, falling one ; the heavens and fea 
Meet at their confines, in the middle way : 
The fails are drunk with mowers, and drop with rain, 
Sweet waters mingle with the briny main. 

No 
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No ftar appears to lend bis friendly light : 
Darknefs and tempcft make a double night. 
But flashing fires difclofe the deep by turns, 
And, while the lightnings blaze, the water bums. 

Now all the waves their fcatter'd force unite, 
And as a foldier, foremoft in the fight, 
Makes way for others, and an hoft alone 
Still prefles on, and urging gains the town j 
So while th* invading billows come a-breaft, 
The hero tenth advanc'd before the reft, 
Sweeps all before him with impetuous fway, 
And from the walls defcends upon the prey j 
Part following enter, part remain without, 
With envy hear their fellows conquering fliout, 
And mount on others backs, in hope to fliare 
The ciry, thus become the feat of war. 

An univerfal cry refounds aloud, 
The failors run in heaps, a helplefs crowd 5 
Art fails, and courage falls, no fuccour near j 
As many waves, as many deaths appear. 
One weeps, and yet defpairs of late relief j 
One cannot weep, his fears congeal his grief j 
But, ftupid, with dry eyes expecls his fate. 
One with loud flirieks laments his loft eftate, 
And calls thofe happy whom their funerals wait. 
This wretch with prayers and vows the Gods implores, 
And ev'n the (kies he cannot fee, adores. 
That other on his friends his thoughts beftows, 
His careful father, and his faithful fpoufe. 

The 
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The covetous, worldling in his anxious mind 
Thinks only on the wealth he left behind. 

All Ceyx his, Alcyone employs, 
For her he grieves, yet in her abfeuce joy,$i 
His wife he wifhes, and- would ftill.be near, 
Not her with him, but wiihes him with her : 
Now with laft looks he feeks his native (bore, 
Which fate has deftin'd him to fee no more j 
He fought, but in. the dark tempeftuous night 
He knew not whither to direct his fight. 
So whirl the feas, fuch darknefs blinds the iky, 
That the black nigh J: receives a deeper dye. 

The giddy (hip ran round ; the tempeft tore 
Her maft, and over-board the rudder bore. 
One billow mounts 5 and, with a fcornful brow, 
Proud of her conqueft gain'd, infults the waves below^j 
Nor lighter falls, than if fome giant tore 
Pindus and Athos, with the freight they bore, 
And tofs'd on feas : prefsM with the ponderous blow. 
Down finks the fhip within th* abyfs below : 
Down with the veflel fink into the main 
The many, never more to rife again. 
Some few on fcatterM planks with fruitlefs care 
Lay hold, and fwim, but, while they fwim, defpair, 

£v*n he who late a fceptre did command 
Now grafps a floating fragment in his hand, 
And while he ftruggles on the: ftormy main, 
Invokes his father, and his wife, in vain j 
But yet his confort is his greater care ; 
Alcyone he names amidft his prayer, 

Names 
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Names as a charm againft the wayes, and wind j 
Moft in his mouth, and ever in his mind : 
Tir'd with his toil, all hopes of fafety pad, 
From prayers to wiflies he defcend6 at laft ; • 
That his dead body, wafted to the fands, 
Might have its burial from her friendly hands. 
As oft as he can catch a gulp of air, 
And peep above the feas, he names the fair, 
And, ev'n when plung'd beneath, on her he raves, 
Murmuring Alcyone below the waves : 
At laft a falling billow flops his breath, 
Breaks o'er his head, and whelms him underneath. 
Bright Lucifer unlike himfelf appears 
That night, his heavenly form obfcurM with tears j 
And fince he was forbid to leave the Ikies, 
He muffled with a cloud his mournful eyes* 
Mean time Alcyone (his fate unknown) 
Computes how many nights he had been gone, 
Obferves the waning moon with hourly view, 
Numbers her age, and wifhes for a new ; 
Againft the promisM time provides with care, 
And haftens in the woof the robes he was to wear j 
And for herfelf employs another loom, 
New drefsM to meet her lord returning home, 
Flattering her heart with joys that never were to come : 
She fumM the temples with an odorous flame, 
And oft before the facred altars came, 
To pray for him, who was an empty name. 
All Powers iraplorM, but far above the reft 
To Juno ftie her pious vows addrefs'd, 
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Her much-lov'd lord from perils to protect, 
And fafe o'er feas his voyage to direct : 
Then pray'd that fhe might ftill poffefs his heart, 
And no pretending rival (hare a part \ 
This laft petition heard of all her prayer, 
The reft difpers'd by winds were loft in air. 

But (he, the Goddefs of the nuptial bed, 
Tir'd with her vain devotions for the dead, 
Refolv'd the tainted hand mould be repell'd, 
Which incenfe offer'd, and her altar held : 
Then Iris thus befpoke ; Thou faithful maid, 
By whom the queen's commands are well convey'd, 
Hafte to the houfe of fleep, and bid the God, 
Who rules the night by vifions with a nod, 
Prepare a dream, in figure and in form 
Refembling him who perifh'd in the ftorm : 
This form before Alcyone prefent, 
To make her certain of the fad event. 

Indued with robes of various hue me flies, 
And flying draws an arch (a fegment of the ikies) : 
Then leaves her bending bow, and from the fteep 
Defcends to fearch the filent houfe of fleep. 

Near the Cimmerians, in his dark abode 
Deep in a cavern, dwells the drowfy God ; 
Whofe gloomy manflon nor the rifing fun, 
Nor fetting, vifits, nor the lightfome noon : 
But lazy vapours round the region fly, 
Perpetual twilight, and a doubtful iky j 
No crowing cock does there his wings difplay, 
Nor with his horny bill provoke the day j 

Nor 
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Nor watchful dogs, nor the more wakeful geefe, 
Difturb with nightly noife the facred peace t 
Nor beaft of nature, nor the tame are nigh, 
Nor trees with tempefts rock'd, nor human cry \ 
But fafe repofe without an air of breath 
Dwells here, and a dumb quiet next to death. 

An arm of Lethe, with a gentle flow 
Arifing upwards from the rock below, 
The palace moats, and o'er the pebbles creeps, 
And with foft murmurs calls the coming deeps $ 
Around its entry nodding poppies grow, 
And all cool fimples that fweet reft beftow ; 
Night from the plants their fleepy virtue drains, 
And pafling fheds it on the filent plains : 
No door there was th' unguarded houfe to keep, 
On creaking hinges turn'd, to break his deep. 

But in the gloomy court was rais'd a bed, 
Stuff'd with black plumes, and on an ebon- ft ed x 
Black was the covering too, where lay the God 
And flept fupine, his limbs difplay'd abroad : 
Abasit his head fantaftic vifions fly, 
Which various images of things fupply, 
And mock their forms ; the leaves on trees not more, 
Nor bearded ears in fields, nor fands upon the fhore. 

The virgin entering bright indulged the day 
To the brown cave, and bruAVd the dreams away : 
The God, difturb'd with his new glare of light, 
Caft fudden on his face, unfeal'd his fight, 
And rais'd his tardy head, whjch funk again, 
And finking on his bofom knock'd his chia; 

At 
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Thy vows for my return were all in vain j 
The ftormy fouth o'ertook us in the main ; 
And never (halt thou fee thy living lord again.. 
Bear witnefs, heaven, I call'd on thee in death, 
And while I call'd, a billow ftoppM my breath t 
Think not that flying fame reports my fate ; 
I prefent, I appear, and my own wreck relate. 
Rife, wretched widow, rife, nor undeplor'd 
Permit my ghoft to pafs the Stygian ford : 
But rife, prepared, in black, to mourn thy perifiVd 
lord. 

Thus faid the. player-god 5 and, adding art 
Of voice and gefture, fo performed his part, 
She thought (fo like her love the (hade appears) 
That Ceyx fpake the words, and Ceyx ftied the tears. 
She groan' d, her inward foul with grief oppreft, 
She figh'd, me wept j and. deeping beat her breaft : 
Then ftretch'd her arms t* embrace his body bare, 
Her clafping arms inclofe but empty air : 
At this not yet awake fhe cry'd, Oh ftay, 
One is our fate, and common is our way ! 
So dreadful was the dream, fo loud (he fpoke, 
That, darting fudden up, the (lumber broke j 
Then caft her eyes around in hope to view 
Her vaniuVd lord, and find the vifion true : 
For now the maids, who waited her commands, 
Ran in with lighted tapers in their hands. 
Tir'd with the fearch, not finding what (he feeks, 
With cruel blows (he pounds her blubber'd cheeks ; 

% Then 
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Then from her beaten breaft the linen tare, 
And cut the golden caul that bound her hair/ 
Her nurfe demands the caufe j with louder cries 
She profecutes her griefs, and thus replies* 

No more Alcyone, fhe fuffer'd death 
With her lov'd lord, when Ceyx loft his breath j 
No flattery, no falfe comfort* give me none, 
My fhipwreck'xl Ceyx is for ever gone; 
I faw, I faw him manifeft in view, 
His voice, his figure, and his geftures knew % 
His luftre loft, and every living grace, 
Yet I retain' d the features of his face \ 
Though with pale cheeks, wet beard, and dropping hair, 
None but my Ceyx could appear fo fair : 
I would have ftrain'd him with a ftrift embrace, 
But through my arms he flipt, and vaniuVd from the 

place: 
There, ev'n juft there he flood \ and as fhe /poke, 
Where laft the fpe&re was, fhe caft her look s 
Fain would fhe hope, and gaz'd upon the ground 
If any printed footfteps might be found. 

Then figh'd and faid 5 This I too well foreknew, 
And my prophetic fear prcfag'd too true i 
*Twas what I begg'd, when with a bleeding heart 
I took my leave, and fuffer'd thee to part, 
Or I to go along, or thou to ftay, 
Never, ah never to divide our way ( 
Happier for me, that all our hours aflign'd 
Together we had liv'd \ ev*n not in death diajoin'd ! 
Vol. IV. F So 
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So had my Ceyx ftitt been' living here, 
Or with my Ceyx I had periuYd there i 
Now I die absent, in the va& ptoiburid j 
And me without rayfelf the feas have drown'd r 
The ftorms were not fo cruel $ fhould I ftme 
To lengthen Mfe, and fuch a grief furvive ; 
But neither will I ftrive, nor wretched thee 
In death forfake, but keep thee company. 
If not one common fepoJohix contains 
Our bodies, or one urn our latffr remains. 
Yet Ceyx and Alcyone flraH join, 
Their names remembered in one common line. 

No farthetf voice her mighty grief affords, 
For fighs come ruming in betwixt her words* 
And ftopt her tongue $ but what her tongue deny'd, 
Soft tears and groans, and dumb complaint* Amply '& 

*Twas morning 5 to the port (he takes hep way, 
And (lands upon the mangin of the fea r 
That place, that very ipoi of ground fhe fought 1 , 
Or thither by h«r deftiny was broughty 
Where Iaft he flood-: and while are fadfy fzid* 
'Twas here he left- me, lingering herd delayed 
His parting kifc ; and there bs» anchors weigh'd ; 
Thus fpeaking, while her thoughts paft a&ioiw tfftce, 
And call to mind, axfcmonifrtf by the plate, 
Sharp at her utmoft ken- Ae caft her eyes. 
And fomewhat floating from afar defcries 5 
It feem'd a corpfeadoifr, to dtftemt fight, 
But at a diftance who c«uid judge aright?* 

- It 
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It wafted nearer yet, and then /he knew 
That what before me but iurrmVd, was true: 
A corpfe it was, but whofe it wa»> unknown, 
Yet mov'd* however, Ate made the cafe her own : 
Took the bad omen of a (hipwreck'd man, 
As for a ftraoger wept, and thus began : 

Poor wretch, on ftormy feas- to lofe thy life, 
Unhappy thou, but more thy widow'd wile t 
At this fhe paus'd ; for now the flowing tide 
' Had brought, the body nearer to the Me : 
The more (he looks, the more her fears in create, 
At nearer fight; and me '■ herftlf the lefs : 
Now driven afhore, and at her feet it lies, 
She knows too much, in kndwing whom (he fees ? 
Her hufband's corpfe ; at this (he loudly fhrieks, 
*Tis he, 'tis he, me cries, and tears her cheeks, 
Her hair, her veft, and, (looping to the fands, 
About his neck me caft her trembling hands. 

And is it thus, O dearer than my life, 
Thus, thus returned thou to thy longing wife ! 
She faid, and to the neighbouring mole fhe ftrode 
(Raised there to break th incurfions of the flood) ; 
Headlong from hence to plunge herfelf (he fprings, 
But (hoots along fupported on her wings ; 
A bird new-made about the banks (he plies, 
Not far from (hore, and (hort excurfions tries 5 
Nor feeks in air her humble flight to raife, 
Content to fkim the furface of the feas j 
Her bill, though (lender, fends a creaking noife, 
And imitates a lamentable voice t 

F * Now 
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Now lighting where the bloodlefs body lies, 
She with a funeral note renews her cries. 
At all her ftretch her little wings ihe fpread, 
And with her feathered arms embraced the dead s 
Then, flickering to his pallid lips, ihe ftrove 
To print a kifs, the laft eflay of love x 
Whether the vital touch reviv'd the dead, 
Or that the moving waters rais'd his head 
To meet the kifs, the vulgar doubt alone j 
For Aire a prefent miracle was mown. 
The Gods their lhapes to winter-birds translate, 
But both obnoxious to their former fate. 
Their conjugal affection ftill is ty'd, 
And ftill the mournful race is multiply'd 5 
They bill, they tread ; Alcyone comprefs'd 
Seven days fits brooding on her floating neft : 
A wintery queen : her fire at length is kind, 
Calm 8 every ftorm, and hufties every wind : 
Prepares his empire for his daughter's eafe, 
And for his hatching nephews fmooths the feas. 
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./Esacus transformed into a Cormorant. 
From the Eleventh Book of 

OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. 

*T** HE S E fome old man fees wanton in the air, 
**• And praifes the unhappy conftant pair. 
Then to his friend the long-neck'd cormorant ftiows, 
The former tale reviving others woes : 
That fable bird, he cries, which cuts the flood 
With (lender legs, was once of royal blood ; 
His anceftors from mighty Tros proceed, 
The brave Laomedon, and Ganymede 
(Whofe beauty tempted Jove to fteal the boy), 
And Priam, haplefs prince ! who fell with Troy s 
Himfelf was Hector's brother, and (had fate 
But given this hopeful youth a longer date) 
Perhaps had rival'd warlike Hector's worth, 
Though on the mother's f^de of meaner birth ; 
Fair Alyxothoe, a country maid, 
Bare JEfacus by ftealth in Ida's (hade. 
He fled the noify town, and pompous court, 
Lov'd the lone hills, and Ample rural fport, 
And feldom to the city would refort. 
Yet he no ruftic clownimnefs profeft, 
Nor was foft love a ftranger to his breaft : 
The youth had long the nymph Hefperia woo'd. 
Oft through the thicket or the mead purfued j 

F 3 Her 
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Her haply on her father's bank he fpy'd, 
While fearlefs Jhe her filver trefies dry'd; 
Away (he fled : not flags with half fuch fpeed, 
Before the prowling wolf, feud o'er the mead j 
Not ducks, when they the fafer flood forfake, 
Purfued by hawks, (6 fwift /regain die lake* 
As faft he followed in the hot career : 
Defire the lover wing'd, the virgin fear. 
A fnake unfcen now piere'd her heedlefe foot ; 
Quick through the veins the venom'd juices (hoot : 
She fell, and Ycap'd by death his fierce purfuit. 
Her lifeleis body, frighted, he embrae'd, 
And cry'd, Not this I dreaded, but thy haftc : 
O had my love been lefs, or lefs thy fear ! 
The victory thus bought is far too dear. 
Accurfed.make 1 yet I more curs 'd than he! 
He gajve the wound j the caufc was given by me. 
Yet none (hall fay, that unreveng'd you dy'd. 
He fpoke $ then climb'd a cliff's o'er-hanging fide, 
And, refolute, leap'd on the foaming tide. 
Tethys roceiv'd him gently on the wave j 
The death he fought deny'd, and. feathers gave. 
Debarr*d the fureft remedy of grief, 
And fore'd to live, her cur ft th* unafk'd relief. 
Then on his airy pinions upward flies, 
And at a fecond fall fuccefslefo tries 1 
The downy plume, a quick defcent denies. 
Enrag'd, he often dives beneath the wave, 
And there. in. vaiu expects to find a grave. 
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. His ceafelefs forrow for th* unhappy maid 

| Meager'd his look, and on his fpirits preyM. 

I "Still near the founding deep he lives ; his name 

iErom frequent diving and emerging came. 
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THE 

TWELFTH BOOK 

O F 

OVID's METAMORPHOSES. 

WHOLLY TRANSLATED. 

Connexion to the End of the Eleventh Book. 

JEfacus, the fin of Priam, loving a country life, for- 
fakes the courts Irving obfcurely, be falls in love 
with a nymph \ who, flying from him, was killed by a 
ferpent ; for grief of this, be would have drowned 
bimfelfy but, by the pity of the Gods, is turned into a 
Cormorant. Priam, not bearing of JEfacus, believes 
him to be dead, and raifes a tomb to preferve bis me- 
mory. By this tranfitkn, which is one of the finefl 
in all Ovid, the poet naturally falls into the ftory of 
the Trojan war, which is fummed up, in the pre- 
fent book, but fo very briefly, in many places, that 
Ovid f gems more jbort than Virgil, contrary to his 
ufual ftyle. Tet the Houfe of Fame, which is here 
defcribed, is one of the mofl beautiful pieces in the 
whole Metamorpbofes. The fight of Achilles and Cyg- 
nus, and the fray betwixt the Lapitha and Centaurs, 

yield 
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yield to no other fart of this poet: and particular/?' 
the loves and death of CyUarus and Hylcnome, the 
male and female Centaur, are wmderfmUy moving. 



TORiam, to whom the ftory was unknown, 

* As dead, deplor'd his metamorphosed Ton : 

A cenotaph his name and title kept, 

And Heftor round the tomb, with all his brothers, wept. 

This pious office Paris did not (hare \ 

Abfent alone, and author of the war, 

Which, for the Spartan queen, the Grecians drew 

T' avenge the rape, and Alia to fubdue. 

A thoufand (hips were mann'd, to fail the (ea : 
Nor had their juft refentments found delay, 
Had not the winds and waves opposed their way. 
At Aulis, with united powers, they meet ; 
But there, crofs winds or calms detained the fleet. 

Now, while they raife an altar 'on the fliore, 
And Jove with folemn facrifice adore 5 
A boding fign the priefts and people fee : 
A (hake of fize immenfe afcends a tree, 
And, in the leafy fummit, fpy'd a neft, 
Which, o'er her callow young, a fparrow prefs'd. 
Eight were the birds unfledg'd ; their mother flew, 
And hover *d round her care ; but (till in view : 
Till the fierce reptile firft devoured the brood ; 
Then feiz*d the fluttering dam, and drank her blood* 
This dire oftent the fearful people view ; 
Calchas alone, by Phcebus taught, foreknew 

* What 
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What heaven decreed t mi with a faffing glance^ 
Thus gratulatet to Graece fcei happy chaace. 
O A*giv«8, we <h*U conquer 4 Tro via .ours, 
But long delays (hall firft affiicl our powers : 
2<Jine years of labour the /unejjirds portend ; 
The tenth mall in the town's ^eftryftion end- 

The ferpent, who hi? maw obfeene had fill'd, 
The branches in his curlM embraces held : 
But, as in fpires he ftood, he turn'd to (lone s 
The ftony fnake retained the figure ftjll his own. 

Yet not for this the wind-bound navy weigh'd 5 
tHack were their fails 3 and Neptune difobey'd. 
Some thought him loth the town mould be deftroy'd, 
Whofe building had his hands divine employed: 
llot fo the feer j who knew, and known forefiiow'd, 
The virgin Pbcelje witji a virgin's blopd 
Muft firft be reconciled - f the common caufe 
Prevail'd j and, pity yielding to fhejaws, 
Fair Iphigenia the devoted maid 
Was, by the weeping priefts, in linen robes arrayed; 
All mourn her fate ; but.no relief appeared : 
The royal victim bound, the knife already rear'd t 
When that offended power, who caus'd their woe, 
Relenting ceas'd her wrath 5 and ftopp'd the coming 

blow. 
A mift before the rainifters the caftj 
And, in the virgin's room, a hind (he placM. 
Th* oblation flain, and Phoebe reconciled, 
The ftorm was hufiVd, and dimpled ocean fmil'd 1 
A favourable gale arofe from more, 
Which to the port defir'd the Grecian gallies bore. 

TM 
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Full in the midft of this created fpaee. 
Betwixt heaven, earth, and ikies, there ftands a place 
Confining on all three ; with triple hound $ 
Whence all things, though remote, areview'd around. 
And thither bring their undulating found. 
The palace of loud fame 5 her feat of power 5 
Plac'd on the fumrait of a lofty tower; 
A thoufand winding entries, long and wide, 
Receive of frefli reports a flowing tide. 
A thoufand crannies in the walls are made ; 
Nor gate nor bars exclude the bufy trade. 
Tis built of braft, the better to diffufe 
The fpreading founds, and multiply the news 5 
Where echo's in repeated echo's play > 
A mart for ever full, and open night and day. 
Nor filence is within, nor voice exprefs, 
But a deaf noife of founds that never ceafe ; 
Confus'd, and chiding, like the hollow roar 
Of tides, receding from th' infulted more : 
Or like iht broken thunder, heard from far, 
When Jove to diftance drives the rolling war. 
The courts are fill'd with a tumultuous din 
Of crouds, or iffuing forth, or entering in s 
A thoroughfare of news : where fome devife 
Things never heard 5 fome mingle truth with lies 5 
The troubled air with empty founds they beat j 
Intent to heat, and eager to repeat. 
Error fits brooding there; with added train 
Of vain credulity, and joys as vain : 

SufpicicH) 
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Sufpicion, with fedition join'd, are near j 

And rumors rais'd, and murmurs mix'd, and panique 

fear. 
Fame fits aloft ; and fees the fubject ground, 
And feas about, and ikies above $ enquiring all around* 

The Goddefs gives th' alarm ; and foon is known 
The Grecian fleet, defcending on the town. 
FixM on defence, the Trojans are not flow 
To guard their fhore from an expected foe. 
They meet in fight : by Hector's fatal hand 
Protefilaus falls, and bites the (brand, 
Which with expence of blood the Grecians won t 
And prov'd the ftrength unknown of Priam's fon. 
And to their coft the Trojan leaders felt 
The Grecian heroes, and what deaths they dealt* 

From thefe fir ft onfets, the Sigaean fliore 
Was ftrew'd with carcafes, and ftain'd with gore t 
Neptunian Cygnus troops of Greeks had flaxn $ 
Achilles in his car had fcour'd the plain, 
And clear" d the Trojan ranks t where'er he fought, 
Cygnus, or I left or, through the fields he fought, 
Cygnus he found j on him his force eflay'di 
For Hector was to the tenth year delay' d. 
His white-maned fteeds, that bow'd beneath the yoke, 
He chearM to courage, with a gentle ftroke j 
Then urg'd his fiery chariot on the foe : 
And rifing (hook his lance, in act to throw. 
But fir ft he cry'd, O youth, be proud to bear 
Thy death, enobied by Pelides* fpear. 
The lance purfued the voice without delay; 
Nor did the whizzing weapon mifs the way, 

But 
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But pierc'd his cuirafs, with fuch fury ient \ 

And fign'd his bofom with a purple dint. 

At this the feed of Neptune ; Goddefs-born, 

For ornament, not life, thefe arms are worn 5 

This helm, and heavy buckler, I can fpare, 

As only decorations of the war : 

So Mars is arm'd for glory, not for need. 

*Tis fomewhat more from Neptune to proceed, 

Than from a daughter of the fea to fpring: 

Thy (ire is mortal 5 mine is Ocean's king. 

Secure of death, I mould contemn thy dart, 

Though naked, and impartiable depart : 

He faid, and threw : the trembling weapon pafs'd 

Through nine bull-hides, each under other plac'd, 

On his broad (hield, and (luck within the laft. 

Achilles wrench'd it out ; and fent again 

The hoftile gift : the hollile gift was vain* 

He try'd a third, a tough well-chofen fpear ; 

Th' inviolable body flood fin cere, 

Though Cygnus then did no defence provide, 

But fcornful offered his unshielded fide. 

Not otherwife th' impatient hero far'd, 
Than as a bull, encompafs'd with a guard, 
Amid the circus roars : provok'd from far 
By fight of fcarlet, and a fanguine war : 
They quit their ground 5 his bended horns elude ; 
In vain purfuing, and in vain purfued. 

Before to farther fight he would advance, 
He flood confidering, and furvey'd his lance. 

Doubts 
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Doubts if he wielded not a wooden fpear 
Without a point : he lookM, the point was there. 
This is my hand, and this my lance, he faid, 
By which To many thoufand foes are dead. 

whither is their ufual virtue fled ? 

1 had it once j and the Lyrneflian. wall, 
And Tenedos, confe&'d it in their fall. 
Thy ftreams, Caicot, rollM a crimfon flood j 
And Thebes ran red with her own natives blood. 
Twice Telephus employ'd their piercing fteel, 
To wound him firfi* and afterward to heal. 
The vigour of this arm was never vain : 
And that my wonted prowefs I retain, 
Witnefs thefe heaps of fiaughter on the plain* 
He faid, and r doubtful of his former deeds, 
To fome new trial of his force proceeds. 
He chofe Mensetes from among the reft ) 
At him he laac'd his fpear, and pierc'd his breaft 
On the hard earth the Lyckm knock'd his head, 
And lay fupine $ and forth the fpirit fled. 

Then thus the hero ; Neither can I blame 
The hand, or javelin ? botk are ftiii the fame. 
The fame I will employ againft this foe j 
And wi(h but with the fame foccefi fl» throw. 
So fpoke the chief} and while he {poke he threw $ 
The weapon with uaevrmg fury flew ; 
At his left moulder aim'd : nor entrance found 5 
But back, as from a rocky with fwift rebound 
Harmlefs return: d » a. bloody mask sppear'd, 
Which with falfe joy the flatter'd hero chear'd. 

% Wounel 
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Wound there was none ; the blood that was in view, 
The lance before from flain Menattes drew. t 

Headlong he leapt from off his lofty car, 
And in clofe figfct on foot renews the war. 
Kagiflg with high difdain, repeats his blows $ 
Nor fhield nor armour can their force oppofe $ 
Huge camlets of his buckler ftrew the ground* 
And no defence m his bor'd amis is found. 
But on his flefh no wotmd or blood is feen j 
The fword itfelf is blunted on the fkin. 

This vain attempt the cliief no longer bears j. 
But round his hollow temples and hrs ears 
His buckler beats : thefon of Neptune, ftunn'd 
With thefe repeated buffets, quits his ground j 
A fickly fweat fucceeds, and (hades of night j 
Inverted nature fwims before his fight t 
Th* infulting vitlor preffes on the more, 
And treads the fteps the vanquifiVd trod before, 
Nor reft, nor refpite gives. A ftone there lay 
Behind his trembling foe, and ftoppM his way : 
Achilles took th* advantage which he found, 
©er-turn'd, and puftVd him backward on the ground;. 
His buckler held him under, while he prefs'd, 
With both his knees above, his panting breaft. 
Unlac'd his helm : about his chin the twift 
He try'd f and foon the flrangled foul difmif*'d* 

With eager hafte he went to ftrip the dead ; 
The vanquiuYd body from his arms was fled. 
His fea-god fire, t* immortalize his fame, 
Had turn'dii to the bird that bears his name. 

A 
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A truce fucceeds the labours of this day, 
And arms fufpended with a long delay. 
While Trojan walls are kept with watch and ward ; 
The Greeks before their trenches mount the guard $ 
The feaft approach'd j when to the blue-eyed maid 
His vows for Cygnus (lain the vi&or paid, 
And a white heifer on her altar laid. 
The reekmg entrails on the fire they threw $ 
And to the Gods the grateful odour flew : 
Heaven had its part in facrifice : the reft 
Was broilM and roafted for the future feaft, 
The chief invited guefts were fet around : 
And, hunger firft afiuag'd, the bowls were crown' d. 
Which in deep draughts their cares and labours 

drown'd. 
The mellow harp did not their ears employ : 
And mute was all the warlike fyrnphony ; 
Difcourfe, the food of fouls, was their delight, 
And pleating chat prolonged the fummer's night. 
The fubjecl, deeds of arms $ and valour fhown, 
Or on the Trojan fide, or on their own. 
Of dangers undertaken, fame atchiev'd, 
They talk'd by turns ; the talk by turns relievM. 
What things but thefe could fierce Achilles tell, 
Or what could fierce Achilles hear fo well ? 
The laft great a£t performed, of Cygnus flain, 
Did moft the martial audience entertain s 
Wondering to find a body, free by fate 
From fteel, and which could ev'n that fteel rebate : 

AmazM, 
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Araaz'd, their admiration they renew j 
And fcarce Pelides could believe it true. 

Then Neftor, thus ; What once this age has known, 
In fated Cygnus, and in him alone, 
Thefe eyes have feen in Caeneus long before, 
Wnofe body not a thoufand fwords could bore* 
Caeneus, in courage, and in ftrength, excellM, 
And ftill his Othrys* with his fame is fillM : 
But what did mod his martial deeds adorn, 
(Though fince he chang'd his fex) a woman born* 

A novelty fo ftrange, and full of fate, 
His liftening audience afk'd him to relate. 
Achilles thus commends their common fuit 5 
O father, firft for prudence in repute, 
Tell, with that eloquence fo much thy own, 
What thou haft heard, or what of Caeneus known i . 
What was he, whence his change' of fex begun, 
What trophies, join'd in wars with thee, he won ? 
Who conquered him, and in what fatal ftrife 
The youth, without a wound, could lofe his life ? 

Neleides then $ Though tardy age, and time, 
Have fhrunk my (inews, and decayed my prime j 
Though much I have forgotten of my ftore, 
Yet not exhaufted, I remember more. 
Of all that arras atchievM, or peace deftgn'd, 
That action ftill is frefher in my mind 
Than aught befide. If reverend age can give 
To faith a fan&ion, in my third I live. 

*Twas in my fecond century, I furvey'd 
Young Caenis, then a fair Theflaiian maid s 
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Canis the bright was bprn to high command j 
A princefs, and a native of thy land* 
Divine Achilles : every tongue proclaim'd 
tier beauty, and her eyes ail hearts inflanVd. 
Peleus, thy fire., perhaps had fpught her becj, 
Among the'reft ; but he, had either led 
Thy mother, then, or was by promi.fe tjfd } 
But (he to him, and ajl, alike her love dfinyVL 

If was her fortune once, t9 ta^qher wa.y 
Alone the, fyndy margiao£the,fea : 
The power of Ocean view'd h,er as (he pafjs'd, 
And, lov'd as foon as feen, by force embraced* 
So fame reports, Her. vifgjin.treafurftfe i i^4». 
And his nevV joys thq.rayjiher,fo pje^oj, 
That thus, tranfjxute.d, tp th^,ny > mflh / ,Jie.qry , dj 
Afk what thou wilt, nopr^ye^ %ill be deny'd. 
This alfo fame relates./, the haug(ity fair, 
Who npt the rape ey'n of a. Gpd f cpuld Ijear, 
This anfwer, proud, return^: To mighty wryng* 
A mighjy.recara pence, of rig^ht, belongs.* 
Give me no more to fuffer fuch a Jhaipe ; 
But change the woman, for a, better nam^f 
One gift for all: (he faid; a^4,wJ)ijp,%iWWfc 
A ftern, majeftic, manly, t^ne, (he took. 
A man (he was : and as th f e..<jrodhead fwore, 
To Cseneus turn'd, who C^ais was, before./ 

*To this the lover adds, without requeft,: 
No force of fteel mould violate .his bread* 
Glad of the gift, the new- ma t de„ warrior gae* j. 
And arms amon* the Greeks^ an4 lpngs fof equal foes* 

'Now 
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Now brave Pirittoous, bold 5 Ixfon's fon, 
The lovd of fair Hfppbthmfe had won. 
The cloud-begotten race, half men, half beaft, 
Invited,- came to grace the nuptial feaft : 
In a cool cave's receft the treat was made, 
Whofe entrance trees with fpreadihg boughs o'er- (hade. 
They fate : and, iummon'd by the bridegroom, came, 
To mix with thofe, the Eapithaean name : 
Nor wanted I : the roofs With joy refound : 
And Hymen, IS Hymen, rung around. 
Rais'd altars ihone with' holy fires ; the bride, 
Lovely herfelf (and lovely by heViide 
A bevy of bright nymphs, with fober grace), 
Came •glittering like a ft&rv and took her place : 
Her heavenly form beheld, all wiftfd her joy 5 
And little wanted', but in vain v , their wilhes all' employ* 

For one, moR 7 brutaFof the brtital blood, 
Or whether wine or beatityinVd' his bloody 
Or both at oaee; beheld with luftful eyes 
The brides at once relbVd ttt make His pflze. 
Down weAt the- board 7 ; ■ and^aittrnmg'orf her hair, 
He feiz'd with fudden force* the' frighted fair. 
*Twas Bilrftite'began : his«b*ftial kind 
His crime purfued j and-eaeff as 1 pJpaVd his mind, 
Or her, whbtti cHanoeprefented/tocrk': the feaft 
An image of a taken "town expreftftJ: 

The cave refounds with femafeflfrieks ; we rife, 
Mad with revenge,- to iriake -a fwift reprife : 
And Thefeus firftV Wfcat frenzy Has poffefs'd, 
O Eurytus, he cry'd, thy4>futai breaft, 
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To wrong Pirithous, and not him alone, 

But, while I live, two friends conjoined in one ? .. 

To juftify his threat, he thrufts afide 
The crowd of Centaurs, and redeems the bride 5 
The monfter nought replyM : for words were vain ; 
And deeds could only deeds unjuft maintain ; 
But anfwers with his hand j and forward prefs'd, 
With blows redoubled* on his face and breaft. 
An ample goblet flood, of antique mold, 
And rough with figures of the rifing gold ; 
The hero fnatch'd it up, and tofsM in air, 
Full at the front of the foul ravi/her : 
He falls j and falling vomits forth a flood 
Of wine, and foam and brains, and mingled blood. 
Half roaring, and half neighing, through the hail, 
Arms, arms, the double-fornVd with fury call j 
1*0 wreak their brother's death : a medley flight 
Of bowls and jars, at firft, ftjpply the fight, 
Once inftruments of feafts, but now of fate * 
Wine animates their rage, and arms their hate. 

Bold Amycue, from the robb'd veftry brings 
The chalices of heaven* and holy things 
Of precious weight : a fconce, that hung on high, 
With tapers fill'd, to lkht the facrifty, 
Torn from the cord, with his unhallow'd hand 
He threw amid the Lapithaean band. 
On Celadon the ruin fell; and left 
His face of feature and of form bereft : 
So, when fome brawny facrificer knocks, 
Before an altar led, an offer' d ox, 
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His 4ye-balls rooted out are thrown to ground 1 

His nofe difmantled in his mouth is found, 

His jaws, cheeks, front, one imdiftinguiuVd wound* 

This, Belates, th* avenger, could not broojc j 
But, by the foot, a maple-board he took j 
And hurl'd at Amycus 5 his chin is bent 
Againft his cheft, and down the Centaur fent ; 
Whom fputtering bloody teeth, the fecond blow 
Of his drawn fword difpatch'd to mades below. 

Grineus was near ; and caft a furious look 
On the fide-altar, cens'd with facred fmoke, 
And bright with flaming fires. The Gods, he cry'd, 
Have with their holy trade our hands fupply'd : 
Why ufe we not their gifts f Then from the floor 
An altar-ftone he heav'd, with all the load it bore : 
Altar and altar's freight together flew 
Where thickeft throng'd the Lapithaean crew ; 
And, at once, Broteas and Oryus flew : 
Oryus* mother, Mycale, was known 
Down from her fphere to draw the labouring moon. 

Exadius cry'd, Unpunifli'd ihall not go 
This fa&, if arms are found againft the foe. 
He look'd about, where on a pine were fpread 
The votive horn* of a flag's branching head 1 
At Grineus thefc he throws 5 fo juft they fly, 
That the (harp antlers ftuck in either eye : 
Breathlefs and blind he fell 5 with blood befmear'd, 
His eye-balls beaten out hung dangling on his beard. 
Fierce Rhaetus, from the hearth, a burning brand 
Selefls, and whirling waves 5 till, from his hand 
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The fire took flame ; then dauYd it from tfc fight, 
pn fair Charaxus' temples, near the fight t "> 
The whiftlipg peft came <yi, and picrc'd the bp»e, 
And caught the yellpw ^air, that flwiverd while it 

mone. 
Caught, like dry ftubbje fir' (J, or like feerwood $ 
Yet from the wound enfueol no purple flood; 
But lopk'd a bubbling mafs of frying bjqod. 
His blazing locks fent fprth a crackling found, 
And hifsM, like red-hot ir'n within -die fmithy drown'd 
The wounded warrior fhopk b'i$ flaming hair. 
Then (what a team of horfe could hardly rear) 
He heaves the thre(ho)d-&ane; but couM no* throw; 
The weight itfelf forbad the threaten'4 W$w % 
Which, dropping from his lifted arms, came down 
Full on Cometes' head, apd cmih'd bis crown. 
Nor Rhaetps then retained hi$ joy j but faid, 
So by their fellows may our foes be fped ! 
Then with redoubled ftrokea hp plies his head ; 
The burning lever not deludes bis pains $ 
But drives the batter'd ikull within the brains* 

Thus flufiVd, the conqueror, with force reneVd* 
Evagrus, Dryas, Cory.thus, pureed > 
Firft, Cory thus, with downy cheeks, he flew $ 
Whofe fall when fierce Evagrus had in view, 
He cry'd, What palm is from a toeardlefc prey ? 
Rhastus prevents what more he bad to fay \ 
And drove within his mouth the fiery death, 
Whictrenter'd hilling in, and c^okM his bccatb« 

At 
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At Dryaa next be flew? but Weary chance 
No longer would the farite fuccefs advfeutc*. 
But while he whiriM hi fieny circle* round S 

The brand, a thanpen'd ftake throng Dry&s fotfrid 5 > 
And in the fhoulder's faint: ihfiici* the wound. J 

The weajwn ftruck? which roaring out 'with £afri 
He drew : nor longer durft the fight maifitairr, 
But turn'd his back^ for fear 5 aitd fled Wham. 
With hirt fled Orneus, with like drea<i ptfflefsH 5 
Thaumas and Medoh wounded in the treaft; 
And Mehnefcos} in the late race renown'd, 
Now limptog ran, and tartljr with his wound. 
Pholus and Melaneus frdm fight withdrew, 
And Abas xnaim'd, who boars encountering flew 2 
And Augur Aftylos* wbofe art in vam j| 

From fight diffuaded the four-footed train, J 

Now beat the hbbf with Neffus on the plain 5 J 

liot to his fellow cry'd, Be fafety flo^ 
Th? death deferrM is due to great Alcides* bow. 

Meantime ftrong Dryas urg'd his chance fo well, 
That Lycidas, Ai-eos, Imbreus fell j 
All, exit by one, and fighting face to face : 
Crenaeus fled, to fall with tnore di%race : 
For, fearful while he look'd behind, he bore 
Betwixt his nofe and fronts the blow bef6re. 
Afciid the noife and tumult of the fray, 
Snoring and drunk with wine* Apfcidas lay. 
Ev'n then the bowl within tiis hand he kept, 
And on a bear's rough hide fecurely ilept. 
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Kim Phorbas with his flying dart transnVd ; 
Take thy next draught with Stygian waters mixM, 
And deep thy fill, th/ inflating vi&or cry*d ; 
Surpriz'd with death unfelt, the Centaur tly'd 5 
The ruddy vomit, as he breath'd his foul, 
Repafs'd his throat, and fiUM his empty bow). 

I faw Petrams' arms employed around 
A well-grown oak, to rpot it from the ground. 
This way, and that, he wrenched the fibrous bands, 
The trunk was like a fapling in his hands, 
And dill obeyM the bent : while thus he flood, 
Perithous' dart drove on, and nail'd him to the wood 
Lycus and Chromys fell, by him opprefs'd : 
Helops and Diftys added to the reft 
A nobler palm : Helops, through either ear 
TranshVd, receiv'd the penetrating fpear. 
This Di&ys faw 5 and, feiz'd with fudden fright, 
Leapt headlong from the hill of fteepy height j 
And crufh'd an afh beneath, that could not bear his 

weight. J j 

The mattered tree receives his fall, and ftrikes, 
Within his full-blown paunch, the fharpen'd fpikes* 
Strong Aphareus had heav'd a mighty ftone, 
The fragment of a rock, and would have thrown ; 
But Thefeus, with a club of hardened oak, 
The cubit-bone of the bold Centaur broke ; 
And left him maim'd ; nor feconded the (broke. 
Then leapt on tall Bianor's back (who bore 
No mortal burden but his own, before). 

a Prefs'd 
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Prcfs'd with his fcnees his fides ; the double man, 

His fpeed with fpurs increased, unwilling ran* 

One hand the hero faften'd on his locks $ 

His other ply'd him with repeated ftrokes. 

The club hung round his ears and batter'd brows ; 

He falls ; and, lathing up his heels, his rider throws. 

The fame Herculean arms Nedymnua wound 3 
And lay by him Lycotas on the ground j 
And Hippafus, whofe beard his breaft invades ; 
And Jlipheus, haunter of the woodland tfhades t 
And Tf reus, us'd with mountain-bears to ftrive ; 
And from their dens to draw th' indignant beafts alive. * 

Demoleon could not bear this hateful fight, 
Or the long fortune of th* Athenian knight : 
But pull'd with all his force, to difengage 
From earth a pine, the producl pf an age ? 
The root ftuck fait : the broken trunk he fent 
At Thefeus : Thefeus fruftrates his intent, 
And leaps afide, by Pallas warn'd> the blow 
To fliun (for fp he faid ; and we believ'd it fo). 
Yet not in vain th* enormous weight was caft j 
Which Crantor's body fundefd at the waift : 
Thy father's fquire, Achilles, and his care j 
Whom conquered in the Dolopeian war, 
Their king, his prefent ruin to prevent, 
A pledge of peace implor'd, to Peleus fent. 
Thy fire, with grieving eyes, beheld his fate $ 
And cry'd, Not long, lov'd Crantor, (halt thou wait 
Thy vow'd revenge. At once he faid, and threw 
His aihen-fpear, which quiver'd as it flew, 

With 
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With all his Force *nd aH hi s fbul *pf>ly t d 5 
The (harp point enter M in the Centaur's fide ; 
Both hands, to wrench 5 tout, the itooniter joih'd 5 
And wrenchM it out 4 but left the fteel behind* 
Stuck fn his lungs it flood : inragM he rears 
His hoofs, ami down to ground thy father bears. 
Thus trampled under foot, his JhieJd defends 
His head ; his btufer hand the lance protends. 
Ev'n white he lay extended on the duft, 
He fped the Centaur, with one tingle thru*. 
Two inbre his lance before transnVd fnara far } 
And two his fword had flam in elbfer war. 
To thefe was added Doryks s who fyrtad 
A bull's two goring horar^rotmd his bead. 
With thefe he pufli'd 5 iti blood already dy'd 1 
Him, fearlefs, I approach'd, and thus defy'd : 
Now, mohfter, now, by proof it lhall appear, 
Whether thy horns are (harper, or my fpeat. 
At this, I threw 1 for want of other ward, 
He lifted up his hand, his front to guard. 
His hand it pafs'6, and nVd k fo Ms brow i 
Loud fliouts of ours attend *he lucky blow : 
Him Peleus fimfli'd, with a fecorrd wound, 
Which through the harel piere'd : he reePd arotind, 
And dragg'd his dangling bowels «n tie ground : 
Trod what he dtagg'd, and what he trtjd he crnft'd 1 
And to his mother-earth, with empty belly, ruftTd. 

Nor could thy form, O CyHanis> forefhdw 
Thy fate (if form to monfters men allow) : 

Juft 
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Juft bloom'd-tty bow}, dtyfatrcl rfg&Wtnthue : 

Thy locks, in golden waves, about <Jhy« Jhotffden 'flew. 

Sprightly thy look t ihy fhapes m every part 

So clean, as jnight utftru& the fcolpt^s art, 

As far as man extended : wsbere began 

The beaft, the beaft: was equal to the nwm. ' 

Add but a hor&'s bead and neck, and fa, 

Caftor, was a fiowfer worthy ttvee. 

So was his back proportion^ f or tfoe lent'; 

So rofe his braway cheiti fo fwiftfy tnovHiins feet. 

Coal-black -hjs cafoif* tart like jettt Ihone ; 

His legs :a«id ^owiqg tail wew white atone. 

Belov'd by many maidens of his kind j 

But fair Hylonome pofle&'d his wind ; 

Hylononte, for features, and for face, 

Excelling all the nyiapks of double race ♦ 

Nor lefs her b land i&m exits, thim beauty, move j 

At once both lpving, and coirfeffing love. 

For him fhe d/efs'd j for him with female care 

She comb'd, and fet in curls, her auburn hair. 

Of rofee, violet*, and lilies mix'd, 

And fprigs of flowing ro&mary betwixt, 

She form* d tl>e chaplet, that adorn'd her front : 

In waters of the Pcga&ati fount, 

And in the dreams that from the fountain play, 

She wafli'd her face, and bath'd her twice a day. 

The fcarf of furs, that h»ng below her fide, 

Was ermin, or the panther's fpotted pride ; 

Spoils of no common beaft : with equal flame 

They loVd : their fylvan pleafures were the fame : 
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All day they hunted j and when day expir'd, 
Tpgether to forae (hady cave retired. 
Invited, to the nuptials both repair : 
And, fide by fide, they both engage in war. 

Uncertain from what hand, a flying dart 
At Cyllarus was lent, which pierc'd his heart. 
The javelin drawn from out the mortal wound. 
He faints with daggering fteps, and feeks the ground 
The fair within her arms received his fall, 
And ftrove his wandering fpirits to recal : 
And, while her hand the ftreaming blood opposMj 
Join'd face to face, his lips with hers (he closM. 
Stifled with kifles, a fweet death he dies ; 
She Alls the fields,, with undiftinguiflTd cries s 
At leaft her words were in her clamour drownM ; 
For my ftunn'd ears receiv'd no vocal found. 
In madnefs of her grief, (he feiz'd the dart 
New-drawn, and reeking from her lover's heart $ 
To her bare bofom the (harp point apply'd, 
And wounded fell ; and, falling by his fide, 
EmbracM him in her arms, and thus embracing dy'd. 

Ev'n (till, methinks, I fee Phxocomes j 
Strange was his habit, and as odd his drefs. 
Six lions hides, with thongs together fall, 
His upper part defended to his waift j 
And where man ended, the continued veil 
Spread on his back the houfs and trappings of a beaft. 
A (lump too heavy for a team to draw 
(It feems a fable, though the faft I faw) $ 

He 
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He threw at Pholon 5 the defcending blow 
Divides the fkull, aad cleaves his head in two. 
The brains, from nofe and mouth, and either ear, 
Came iffuing out, as through a cdendar 
The curdled milk s or from the prefs the whey, 
Driven down by weights above, is drained away. 

But him, while ftooping down to fpoil the flain, 
Pierc'd through the paunch, I tumbled on the plain. 
Then Chthonius and Teleboas I (lew : 
A fork the former armMj a dart his fellow threw. 
The javelin wounded me (behold the fear): ' 
Then was my time to feek the Trojan war j 
Then I was Heftor's match in open field j 
But he was then unborn ; at lcaft a chHd ; 
Now, I am nothing. I forbear -to tell 
By Periphantcs how Pyretus fell ; 
The Centaur by the Knight : nor will I ftay 
On Amphix, or what deaths he dealt that day % 
What honour, with a pointlefs lance, he won, 
Stuck in the front of a four-footed man. 
What fame young Macareus obtained in fight s 
Or dwell on NefTusj now return'd from flight. 
How prophet Mopfus not alone divin'd, 
Whofe valour equal'd his forefeeing mind. 

Already Casneus,with his conquering hand, 
Had flaughter'd five the boldeft of their band : 
Pyrachmus, Helymus, Antimachus, ' 
Bromus the brave, and ftronger Stiphelus : 
Their names 1 numbered, and remember well, 
No trace remaining, by what wounds they fell. 

Latreus, 
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Latrcus, th*btiiMeft of tfc* dtmbfe'Wtee* 
Whom the f %#iKd armstof flain Haleibs gfate, 
In years retaimng(ttU.hiVyou»bnjJ mighty 
Though his bl ask' hater were mtoifums 'dr wish wftfofr 
Betwixt th: embattled ranks begamtorpraoKev 
Proud o£ his. helm, and Macedonia.* lanve ? 
And rode the Ting around; that either bolt' 
Might hear hira f) whtf^h& made thwi empty boaftl. • 
And from a (trumpet (hall we Aiftrfluiro^ 
For Caenia ftillvAOt-Gtejiemv. i$thy nanWT 
And ftill the natiqt faftneiVof thy kin* 
Prevails, and. leave* thewoman ill thy mind* 
Remember what thpu.wert « whatpiiee was; paid 
To change thy fro : . to make thee- not. a maid ; j 
And but a man in :fluw : go, card and iphr?: 
And leave the bufinefs of the war to men.; 

While thus tact baa&er exercis'd his prides 
The fatal fpear ofrCstneus reached) hte (Sde-i 
Juft in the mixture of the kinds it- ran 5: 
Betwixt the nether beaft and upper mam 
The monfter madwith rage, and'4htog»wfchvfmsiti 
His lance dir*&ed,at the heroV Heart t 
It ftrook 5 but bounded from hie haEden'dbreaib; 
Like hail from tiles* which the fafe'botife invefrj 
Nor feenTd.the.ftroke with move effeeVto come,- , 
Than a fmall pebble falling on a drum. ' i 

He next his fauchion try'd, in defer figfct J 
But the keen fauchioa had no power to bite*- 1 

He thruft 5 the blunted point .returned: again* | 

Since downright blpws, he cry'd, .aad thruft s rate yam* 
' a ru 
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Til pcove his &te : m ftrong embraces : heM, 

He prov'd his fide 5 his fide the fwowJ repeird: 

His hollow betfy ecWd to the ftrokej ^ 

Untouched hi* body> as a fetid' reck 5 V 

AimTd at hi* neok at ktft* th* blade to fliHrers broke. '^ 

TV irapaflfoe knight (food' idle* to deride 
His rage, and offend oft hie- naked fide : 
At length, Nowt, monitor* in- thy turn, he cry'd-, 
Try thou the. ftrengtteof Cawteu* : at the word 
He thru£ ; and in* hiftihQuIdci> ptong'dthe fword. 
Then writh'd his>ha«d 5 and as he dr*veit-down, 
Deep in his breaft, made many wounde in one. 

The Centauw faw, inrag'dfr thf unhopM fupcefo j 
And ruthing on, in.crowds) together prefe $ 
At him, and htm alone* their dar*» thpy thfew<: 
Repuls'd they ffcom .his, fated, body flew, 
AmazM thejs ftnod ; tiU Mouychu* began* 
O fhame, a nation aaaquestf by- a *t>an* 
A woman-awiuij yafimow a<moa t#he> 
Than all our race 3. andiwhatfte^wa*, ape«weV 
Now, what avail .our ncrwi? th^Bkedtforeej 
Of two the ftfcmgait creatures* m*n and'hbrfe: 
Nor god4fc&&beiyi» :n*r :of hrioiTefeedj 
We feeraj (a love*, built for Juno^s bed)*; 
Matter' d by. thiaihaif man * Whole- mountains throw 
With woods at once, and bury him below. 
This only way. remans* ' Nor need' we doubt 
To choak the foul within, though not to force it out. 
Heap weights, inftaad of wounds? 'ft* chanced to fee " 
Wfore fouthem ftorms had rooted up a tree j 

This 
4 
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This, rais'd from earth, againft the foe he threw ; 

Th' example fliewn, his fellow brutes purfue* 

With foreft-loads.tbe warrior they invade $ 

Othrys and Pelion foon were void of made ; 

And fpreading groves were caked mountains made. 

Prefs'd with the burden, Catneus pants for breath $ 

And on his moulders bears the wooden. death. 

To heave th' intolerable weight, he tries 5 

A length it rofe above his mouth and eyes j 

Yet ftill he heave* s and ftrugglingwith defpair* 

Shakes all afide r and gains a gulp of air : 

A Jhort relief, which but prolongs his pain ; 

He faints by fits ) and then refpires again : 

At laft, the burden only nods above. 

As when an earthquake ftirs th' Idaean grove. 

Doubtful his death : he fuffocated feenTd 

To moft j but otherwife our Mopfus deem'd. 

Who faid, he faw a yellow bird arife 

From out the pile, and cleave the liquid flue* : 

I faw it too : with golden feathers bright. 

Nor e'er before beheld fo ftrange a fight. 

Whom Mopfus viewing, as it foar'd around 

Our troop, and heard the pinions rattling found, 

All hail, he cry'd, thy country's grace and love } 

Once firft of men below, now firft of birds above* 

Its author to the ftory gave belief; 

For us, our courage was increas'd by grief : 

Afliam'd to fee a (ingle man, purfued 

With odds, to fink beneath a multitude ; 
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We pufli'd the foe, and forc'd to fhameful fight; 
fart fell ; and part efcap'd by favour of the night. 

This tale, by Neftor told, did much difpleafe 
Tlepolemus, the feed of Hercules : 
For, often he had heard his father fay, 
That he himfelf was prefent at the fray 5 
And more than fhar'd the glories of the day. 

Old Chronicle, he faid, among the reft, 
You might have nam'd Alcides at the lead : 
Is he not worth your praife ? The Pylian prince 
Sigh'd ere he fpoke ; then made this proud defence. 
My former woes, in long oblivion drown'd, 
I wouicFhave loft 5 but you renew the wound : 
Better to pafs him o'er, than to relate 
The caufe I have your mighty fire to hate. 
His fame has fillM the world, and reach'd the iky ; 
(Which, oh, I wifli, with truth, I could deny) ! 
We praife not Hector j though his name, we know, 
Is great in arms ; 'tis hard to praife a foe. 

He, your great father, level'd to the ground 
Meflenia's towers : nor better fortune found 
Elis, and Pylas 5 that a neighbouring ftate, 
And this my own : both guiltlefs of their fate. 

To pafs the reft, twelve, wanting one, he flew j 
My brethren, who their birth from Neleus drew. 
All youths of early promife, had they HvM j 
By him they periflTd : I alone furviv'd. 
The reft were eafy conqueft : but the fate 
Of Periclymenos is wondrous to relate. 

Vol. IV. H To 
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To him our common grandfire of the main 

Had given to change his form, and, chang'd, refum* 

again. 
Vary'd at pleafure, every fhape he try'd j 
And in all beads Alcides dill defy'd : 
Vanquira'd on earth, at length he foarM above; 
Chang' d to the bird, that bears the bolt of Jove s 
The new-diffembled eagle, now endued 
With peak and pounces, Hercules purfucd, 
And cufFM his manly cheeks, and tore his face j 
Then, fofe retrr'd, and tour'd in empty fpace. 
Alcides bore not long his flying foe 
But, bending his inevitable bow, 
ReachM him in air, fufpended as he flood ; 
And in his pinion hVd the feather'd wood. 
Light was the wound ; but in the finew hung 
The point ; and his difabled wing unftrung. 
He wheelM in air, and ftretch'd his vana in vain % 
His vans no longer could his flight fuftain : 
For while one gatherM wind, one unfupply'd 
Hung drooping down 5 nor pois'd his other fide 
He fell : the (haft, that (lightly was imprefs'd, 
Now from his heavy fall with weight increas'd, 
Drove through his neck, aflant; he fpurns the grounji, 
And the foul fifties through the weazon's wound. 

Now, brave commander of the Rhodian feas, 
What praife is due from me to Hercules ? 
Silence is all the vengeance I decree 
For my (lain brothers j but "tig peace with thee. 

a Thw 
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Thus with a flowing tongue old Neftor fpoke s 
Then, to full bowls each other they provoke s 
At length, with wearinefs and wine opprefs'd, 
They rife from table, and withdraw to reft. 

The fire of Cygnus, monarch of the main, 
Mean time, laments his fon, in battle flain : 
And vows the vi&or's death, nor vows in vain* 
For nine long years the fmother'd pain he bore 
(Achilles was not ripe for fate before) ; 
Then when he faw the proimYd hour was near t 
He thus befpoke the God that guides the year. 
Immortal offspring of my brother Jove j 
My brlghteft nephew, and whom beft I love, 
Whofe hands were join'd with mine, to raife the wall 
Of tottering Troy, now nodding to her fall } 
Doft thou not mourn our power employed in vain, 
And the defenders of our city flain ? 
To pafs the reft, could noble He&or lie 
Unpity'd, dragged around his native Troy? 
And yet the murderer lives : himfelf by far 
A greater plague, than all the wafteful war i 
He lives ; the proud Pelides lives, to boaft 
Our town deftroy'd, our common labour loft ! 
O, could I meet him ! But I wifli too late j 
To prove my trident, is not in his fate. 
But let him try (for that's allow'd) thy dart, 
And pierce his only penetrable part. 

Apollo bows to the fuperior throne $ 
And to his uncle's anger adds his own. 

H % The* 
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Then in a cloud involv'd, he takes his flight, 
Where Greeks and Trojans mixM in mortal fight 5 
And found out Paris, lurking where he flood, 
And ftain'd his arrows with plebeian blood : 
Phcebus td him alone the God confefsM, 
Then to the recreant knight he thus addrefsM : 
Doft them not blufh, to fpend thy (hafts in vain 
On a degenerate and ignoble train ? 
If fame, or better vengeance, be thy care, 
There aim : and, with one arrow, end the war. 

He faid*; and fhew'd from far the blazing fliield ^ 
And fword, which but Achilles none could wield ; I 
And how he mov'd a God, and mowM the (landing j 
field. J 

The Deity himfelf dire6ls aright 
Th' inrem6n*d fhaft 5 and wings the fatal flight. 

Thus fell the foremoft of the Grecian name | 
And he 4 the bafe adulterer, boafls the fame, 
A fpe6lacle to glad the Trojan train 5 
And pleafe old Priam, after He&or (lain. 
If by a female hand he had forefeen 
He was to die, his wifh had rather been 
The lance and double ax of the fair warrior quten. 
And now, the terror of the Trojan field, 
The Grecian honour, ornament, and fhield, 
High on a pile, th" un conquered chief is plac'd : 
The God, that arm'd him firft, confunfd at laft. 
Of all the mighty man, the fmall remains 
A little urn, and' fcarcely fill'd* contains. 

% Yet 
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Yet great in Homer, ftill Achilles lives 5 
And, equal to himfelf, himfelf furvives. 

His buckler owns its former lord ; and brings 
New caufe of ftrife betwixt contending kings j 
Who worthieft, after him, his fword to wield, 
Or wear his armour, or fuftain his fhield. 
Ev'n Diomede fat mute, with down-caft/eye« ; 
Confcious of wanted worth to win the prize : 
Nor Menelaus prefum'd thefe arms to claim, 
Nor he the king of men, a greater name. 
Two rivals only rofe : Laertes' fon, 
And the vaft bulk of Ajax Telamon. 
The king, who cheriuVd each with equal love, 
And from himfelf all envy would remove. 
Left both to be determined by the laws ; 
And to the Grecian chiefs transferred the caufe. 
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Speeches 
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AJAX and ULYSSES, 

From the Thirteenth Book of 
OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. 

TH E chiefs were fet, the foldiers crowned the field t 
To thefe the mafter of the fevenfold fliield 
Upftarted fierce : and kindled with difdain, 
Eager to fpeak, unable to contain 
His boiling rage, he roll'd his eyes around 
The (hore, and Grecian gallies hauTd a-ground. 
Then ftretching out his hands, O Jove, he cry'd, 
Muft then our caufe before the fleet be try'd ? 
And dares Ulyfies for the prize contend, 
In fight of what he durft not once defend ? 
But bafely fled that memorable day, 
When I from Hector's hands redeemed the flaming prey. 
So much 'tis fafer at the noify bar 
With words to flourifh, than engage in war. 
By different methods we maintained our right, 
Nor am I made to talk, nor he to fight. 
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In bloody fields I labour to be great j 

His arms are a fmooth fongue, and fort deceit. 

Nor need 1 fpeak my deeds, for thofe you fee j 

The fun and day are witnefles for me. 

Let him who fights unfeen relate his own, 

And vouch the (ilent ftars, and eonfeious moon* 

Great is the prize demanded, I confefs, 

But fuchan abject rival makes it lefs. 

That gift, thofe honours, he but hopM to gam. 
Can leave no room for A}ax to be vain t 

Lofing he wins, becaufe his- name will be 

Ennobled by defeat, who durft contend with me. 

Were mine own valour queftion'd, yet my blood 

Without that plea would make my title good : 

My fire was Telamon, whofe arms, employed 

With Hercules, thefe Trojan walls deftroy'd j 

And who before, with Jafon, fent from Greece, 

In the fir ft (hip brought home the golden fleece : 

Great Telamon from JEacm derives 

His birth (th* inquifitor of guilty lives 

In fhades below 5 where Sifyphus, whofe fon 

This thief is thought, rolls up the reftlefs heavy ftone). 

Juft .ASacus the king of Gods above 

Begot : thus A)ax is the third from Jove. 

Nor fliould I feek advantage from my line, 

Unlefs, Achilles, it were mix'd with thine j 

As next of kin Achilles' arms I claim ; 

This fellow would ingraft a foreign name 

Upon our (lock, and the Sifyphian feed 

By fraud and theft aflerts his father's breed. 

,H 4 Thtn 
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Then muft I lofe thefe arms, becaufe I came 

To fight uncalled, a voluntary name ? 

Nor munn'd the caufe, but offered you my ai4, 

While he long lurking was to war betray'd « 

Forc'd to the field he came, but in the rear j 

And feign'd di draft ion to conceal his fear : 

Till one more cunning caught him in the (hare, 

(111 for himfelf) and dragged him into war. 

Now let a hero's arms a coward veil, 

And he, who (hunn'd all honours, gain the beft ; 

And let me ftand excluded frona my fight, 

Robb'd of my kinfman'sarrasjwho firft appear'd in fight* 

Better for us, at home he had remained, 

Had it been true the madnefs which he feigned, 

Or fo believ'd ; the lefs had been our mame, 

The lefs his counfel'd crime, which brands the Gre* 

cian name ; 
Nor Philo&etes had been left inclosM 
In a bare ifle, to wants and pains exposed, 
Where to the rocks, with folitary groans, 
His fufferings and our ba&neis he bemoans $ 
And willies (Co may heaven his wifli fulfil) 
The due reward to him who causM his ill. 
Now he, with us to Troy's deftru&ion fworn, 
Our brother of the war, by whom are borne 
Alcides' arrows, pent in narrow bounds, 
With cold and hunger pinch'd, and pain'd with wounds, 
To find him food and c loathing, muft employ 
Againft the birds the fliafts due to the fate of Troy. 

Yet 
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Vet ftill he lives, and lives from treafon free, 

Becaufe he left Ulyfles' company 1 

Poor Palamede might wifh, fo void of aid 

Rather to have been left, than Co to death betray'd. 

The coward bore the man immortal fpite, . 

'Who fham'd him opt of madnefs into lights 

Nor, daring ojherwife to vent his bate, 

Accused him firft of treafon to the ftate ; 

And then for proof produced the golden ftore 

Himfelf had hidden in his tent before : 

Thus of two champions he deprived our hoft, 

By exile one, and one by treafon loft. 

Thus fights Ulyffes, thus his fame extends, 

A formidable man, but to his friends : 

Great, for what greatnefs is in words and (bund s 

Ev'n faithful Neftor lefs in both is found : 

But that he might without a rival reign, 

He left his faithful Neftor on the plain ; 

Forfook his friend ev'n at his utmoft need, 

Who tirM and tardy, with his wounded fteed, 

Cry'd out for aid, and call'd him by his name j 

But cowardice has neither ears nor (hame : 

Thus fled the good old man, bereft of aid,' 

And, for as much as lay in hira, betray'd. 

That this is not a fable forg'd by me, 

Like one of his, an UlyfTean lye, 

I vouch ev'n Diomede, who, though his friend, 

Cannot that aft excufe, much lefs defend : 

He caird him back aloud, and tax'd his fear ; 

And fure enough he heard, but durft not hear. 

The 
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The Gods with equal eyes on mortals look ; 
He juftly was forfaked, who forfook : 
Wanted that ftrccour lie refus'd to lend, 
Found every fellow fucb another friend : 
No wonder, if he roar'd that all might hear, 
His elocution was increased by fear : 
I heard, I ran, I found him out ©f breath, 
Pale, trembling, and half dead with fear of death* 
Though htf had judg'd himfelf by his own laws, 
And flood condemned, I help'd the common caufe ; 
With my broad buckler hid him from the foe 5 
(Ev'n the ihield trembling as he lay below) 5 
And from impending fate die coward freed i 
Good heaven forgive me for fo bad a deed ! 
If ftill he wiH perfift, and urge the ftrife, 
Firft let him give me back his forfeit life : 
Let him return to that opprobrious field 5 
Again creep under my protecting ihield : 
J-et him lie wounded, let the foe be near, 
And let his quivering heart confefs his fear $ 
'There put him in the very jaws of fate ; 
.And let him plead his caufe in that eftate : 
And yet, when fnatch'd from death, when from below 
My lifted fhield I loos'd and let him go, 
Good heavens, how light he rofe, with what a bound 
He fprung from earth, forgetful of his wound : 
lHow frefli, how eager then his feet to ply 5 
Who had not ftrength to ftand, had fpeed to fly ! 

Heft or came on, and brought the Gods along 5 
Tear feiz'd alike the feeble and the (Iron; : 

Sack 
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Each Greek was an UlyfTcs ; fuch a dread 

Th* approach, and ev'n the found, of Heclor bred : 

Him, flefh'd with flaughter, and with conqueft crown'cl* 

I met, and over- turn' d him to the ground. 

When after, matchlefs as he deem'd in might, 

He challengM all our hoft to Angle fight, 

^.11 eyes were fiVd on me : the lots were thrown \ 

But for your champion I was wiftVd alone : 

Your vows were heard ; we fought, and neither yield j 

Yet I return'd unvanquiftTd from the field. 

With Jove to friend th* infulting Trojan came, 

And menae'd us with force, our fleet with flame t 

Wai it t&e ftrength of this tongue-valiant lord, 

In that black hour, that fav'd you from the fword ? 

Or was mybreaft expos'd alone, to brave 

A thoufand fwords, a thoufand mips to fave ? 

The hopes of your return ! and can you yield, 

For a favM fleet, lefs than a Angle fhield ? 

Think it no boaft, Grecians, if I deem 

Thefe arms want Ajax, more than Ajax them 5 

Or, I with them an equal honour (hare ; 

They honour'd to be worn, and I to wear. 

Will he compare my courage with his flight ? 

As well he may compare the day with night. 

Night is indeed the province of his reign i 

Yet all his dark exploits no more contain 

Than a fpy taken, and a fleeper (lain ; 

A prieft made prifoner, Pallas made a prey t 

But none of all thefe a&ions done by day i 

Nor aught of thefe was done, and Diomede away* 

If 
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If on fuch petty merits you confer 

$o vaft a prize, let each his portion (hare ; 

Make a juft dividend ; and if not all, 

The greater part to Diomede will fall. 

But why for Ithacus fuch arms as thofe, 

Who naked and by night invades his foes ? 

The glittering helm by moonlight will proclaim j 

The latent robber, and prevent his game i ' 

Nor could he hold his tottering head upright 

Beneath that motion, or fuftain the weight ; 

Nor that right arm could tofs the beamy lance j 

Much lefs the left that ampler fhield advance ; 

Ponderous with precious weight, and rough with coft 

Of the round world in riling gold embofs'd. 
That orb would ill become his hand to wield, 

And look as for the gold he Hole the fhield ; 

Which mould your error on the wretch bellow, 

It would not frighten, but allure the foe : 

Why aflcs he, what avails him not in fight, 

And would but cumber and retard his flight, 

In which his only excellence is plac'd ? 

You give him death, that intercept his hade. 

Add, that his own is yet a maiden -fhield, 

Nor the leaft dint has fuffer'd in the field, 

Guiltlefs of fight : mine batter'd, hew'd, and bor'd, 

Worn out of fervice, muft forfake his lord. 

What farther need of words our right to fcan ? 

My arguments arejdeeds, let action fpeak the man* 

Since from a champion's arms the ftrife arofe, 

So call the glorious prize amid the foes j 

Then 
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Then fend us to redeem both arms ancT^ield, 
And let him wear who wins them in the field. 

He faid : a murmur from the multitude, 
Or fomewhat like a ftifled fliout, enfued : 
Till from his feat arofe Laertes 1 fon, 
Look'd d6wn a while, and paus'd ere he begun j 
Then to th* expecting audience rais'd his look, 
And not without prepared attention fpoke : 
Soft was his tone, and fober was his face ; 
Aclion his words, and words his action grace. 

If heaven, my lords, had heard our common prayer, 
Thefe arms had caus'd no quarrel for an heir j 
Still great Achilles had his own pofTefs'd, 
.And we with great Achilles had been blefsM. 
But fince hard fate, and heaven's fevere decree, 
Have raviuVd him away from you and me 
(At this he figh'd, and wip'd his eyes, and drew, 
Or feemM to draw, fome drops of kindly dew) 5 
Who better can fucceed Achilles loft, 
Than he who gave Achilles to your hoft ? 
This only I requeft, that neither.he 
May gain, by being what he feems to be, 
A ftupid thing, nor I may lofe the prize, 
By having fenfe, which heaven to him denies ; 
Since, great or fmall, the talent I enjoy M 
Was ever in the common caufe employed ; 
Nor let my wit, and wonted eloquence, 
Which often has been us'd in your defence 
And in my own, this only time be brought 
To bear againft myfelf, and dcem'd a fault. 

Make 
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Make not a crime, where nature ma.de it none 3 
For every man may freely ufe his own. 
The deeds of long-defcended anceftors 
Are but by grace of imputation ours, 
Theirs in effecl: : but fince he draws his line 
From Jove, and feems to plead a right divine j 
From Jove, like him, I claim my pedigree, 
And am defcended in the fame degree t 
My fire Laertps was Arcefius* heir, 
Arcefius was the fon of Jupiter : 
No parricide, no bani/h'd man, is known 
In all my line : let him excufe his own. 
Hermes ennobles *oo § my mother's fide, 
By both my parents to the Gods ally'd 5 
But not becaufe that on the female part 
My blood is better, dare I claim defert, 
Or that my fire from parricide is free j 
But judge by merit betwixt him and me t 
The prize be to the beft j provided yet, 
That Ajax for a while his kin forget, 
And his great fire, and greater uncle's name, 
To fortify by them his feeble claim : 
Be kindred and relation laid afide, 
And honour's canfe by laws of honour try'd 1 
For if he plead proximity of blood, 
That empty title is with eafe wkhftood. 
Feleus, the hero's fire, more nigh than he, 
And Pyrrhus his undoubted progeny, 
Inherit firft thefe trophies of the field $ 
To Scyros, or to Phtbia, fend the (hield 1 
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And Teucer has an uncle's right ; yet he 
Waves his pretentions, nor contends with me. 

Then, fince the caufe on pure defert is placed, 
Whence mall I take my rife, what reckon laft r 
I not prefume on every ail to dwell, 
But take thefe few, in order as they fell. 

Thetis, who knew the fates, apply'd her cart 
To keep Achilles in difguife from ,war $ 
And till the threatening influence were pail, 
A woman's habit on the hero caft : 
All eyes were cozen' d by the borrow'd veft, 
And Ajax (never wifer than the reft) 
Found no Peiides there : at length I came 
With proffer'd wares to this pretended dame 5 
She, not difcover'd by her mien or voice, 
Betray' d her manhood by her manly choice ; 
And while on female toys her fellows look, 
GrafpM in her warlike hand, a javelin nook } 
Whom, by this aft reveal'd, I thus befpoke : 
O Goddefs-born ! refift not heaven's decree, 
The fall of Ilium is referv'd for. thee $ 
Then feiz'd him, and, produced in open light, 
Sent bluflung to the -field the fatal knight. 
Mine then are all his actions of the war j 
Great Telephus was conquer' d by my Jpear, 
And after cur'd : to me the Thebana owe, 
Lefbos and Tenedos, their overthrow ; 
Scyros and Cylla 1 not on all to dwell* 
By me Lyrnefus aad ftrong Chryfa fell : 

And 
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And fince I ferit the man who He&6r flew, 
To me the noble He&or's death is due : 
Thofe arms I put into his living hand, 
Thole arms, Pelides dead, I now demand. 

When Greece was injur'd in the Spartan prince, 
And met at Aiilis to revenge th* offence, 
Twas a dead calm, or adverfe blafts, that reign'd, 
And in the port the wind-bound fleet detain'd : 
Bad figns were fcen, and oracles fevere 
Were daily thunder'd in oiir general's ear : 
That by his daughter's blood we rauft appeafe 
Diana's kindled wrath, and free the Teas. 
Affedion, intereft, fame, his heart afiail'd ; 
But foon the father o'er the king prevail'd : 
Bold, on himfelf he took the pious crime, 
As angry with the Gods, as they With him, 
No fubjeft could Tuftsin their fovereign's look, 
Till this hard enterprize 1 undertook : 
I only durft th* imperial power control, 
And undermin'd the parent in his foul 5 
Forc'd hiro V exert the king for common good, 
And pay our ranfom with his daughter's blood. 
Never was caufe more difficult to plead, 
Than where the judge againft himfelf decreed : 
Yet this I won by dint of argument ; 
The wrongs his injur'd brother underwent, 
And his own office, fham'd him to confent. 

'Twas harder yet to move the mother's mind. 
And to this heavy talk was I defign'd : 

Reafon* 
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Reafons againft her love I knew were vain 1 
I circumvented whom I could not gain t 
Had Ajax been employed, our flackeff d fails 
Had ftill at Aulis waited happy gale». 

AhivM at Troy, your choice was fix'd on me* 
A fearlefs envoy, fit for a bold embaffy : 
Secure, I enter'd through the hoftile court, 
Glittering with fteel, and crowded with refort 1 
There in the midft of arms, I plead our caufe, 
Urge the foul rape, and violated laws ; 
Accufe the foes, as authors of the ftrife, 
Reproach the ravilher, demand the wife. 
Priam, An ten or, and the wifer few, 
Lmov'd j but Paris and his lawlefs crew 
Scarce held their hands, and lifted fwords : but flood 
In aft to quench their impious thirft of blood : 
This Menelaus knows 5 expos' d to fliare 
With me the rough preludium of the war. 

Endlefs it were to tell what I have done, 
In arms, or counfel, fuvce the fiege begun : 
The firft encounters paft, the foe repell'd, 
They fkulk'd within the town, we kept the field. 
War feei^d afleep for nine long years ; at length, 
Both fides refolVd to pufli, we try'd our ftrength. 
Now what did Ajax while our arms took breath, 
Vers'd only in the grofs mechanic trade of death ? 
If you require my deeds, with ambuflVd arms 
I trapp'd the foe, or tir'd with falfe alarms ; 
Secur'd the (hips, drew lines along the plain, 
The fainting chear'd, chaftis'd the rebel-train, 

VOL. IV. I Provided 
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Provided forage, our fpent arms renewM ; 
Employ'd at home, or fent abroad, the common caufo 
purfued. 
The king, deluded in a dream by Jove, 
Defpair'd to take the town, and order'd to remove. 
What fubjeft durft arraign the power fupreme, 
Producing Jove to juftify his dream ? 
Ajax might wifh the foldiers to retain 
From iharaeful flight, but wi flies were in vain 5 
As wanting of effect had been his words, 
Such as of courfe his thundering tongue affords. , 
But did this boafter threaten, did he pray, 
Or by his own example urge their ftay ? 
None, none of thele, but ran himfelf away. 
I faw him run, and was a/hanVd to fee ; 
Who ply'd his feet fo faft to get aboard as he ? 
Then, fpeeding through the place, I made a ftand, 
And loudly cry'd, O bafe degenerate band, 
To leave a town already in your hand, 
After fo long expence of blood, for fame, 
To bring home nothing but perpetual fliame I 
Thefe words, or what I have forgotten fince, 
(For grief infpir'd me then with eloquence) 
Reduc'd their minds, they leave the crouded port, 
And to their late forfaken camp refort ; 
Difmay'd the council met : this man was there, 
But mute, and not recovered of his fear: 
Therfites tax'd the king, and loudly rail'd, 
But his wide-opening mouth with blows I feal'd* 
Then, rifing, I excite their fouls to fame. 
And kindle ileeping virtue into flame. 

From 
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From thence, whatever he performed in fight 
Is juftly mine, who drew him back from flight. 

Which of the Grecian chiefs conforts with thee ? 
But Diomede defires my company, 
And ftill communicates his praife with me. 
As guided by a God, fecure he goes, 
Arm'd with my fellow/hip, amid the foes s 
And Aire no little merit I may boaft, 
Whom fuch a man fele&s from fuch an hod | 
Unforc'd by lots, I went without affright, 
To dare with him the dangers of the night t 
On the fame errand fent, we met the fpy 
Of He&or, double-tongued, and us'd to lye ; 
Him I difpatch'd, but not till, undermined, 
I drew him firft to tell what treacherous Troy defign'd i 
My ta(k perform'd, with praife I had retir'd, 
But, not content with this, to greater praife aipir'd $ 
Invaded Rhcefus, and his Thracian crew, 
And him, and his, in their own ftrength, I (lew j 
Returned a victor, all my vows complete, 
With the king's chariot, in his royal feat : 
Refufe me now his arms, whofe fiery fteeds 
Were promised to the fpy for his nocturnal deeds; 
And let dull Ajax bear away my right, 
When all his days out-balance tills one night. 
Nor fought I darkling ftill : the fun beheld 
With flaughter'd Lycians when I ftrew'd the field t 
You faw, and counted as I pafs'd along, 
Alaftor, Cromius, Ceranos the ftrong* 

la Alcander* 
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Alcander, Prytanis, and Halius, 
Noemon, Charopes, and Ennomus, 
choon, Cherfidamas ; and five befide, 
lAen of obfcure defcent, but courage tryM : 
All thefe this hand laid breath lefs on the ground j 
Nor want I proofs of many a manly wound : 
All honeft, all before : believe 4iot me 5 
Words may deceive, but credit what you fee. 

At this be bar'd his breaft, and ftiow'd his fears, 
As of a furrowed field, well ploughM with wars ; 
Nor is this part unexercised, (aid he ; 
That giant bulk of his from wounds is free : 
Safe in his fliield he fears no foe to try, 
And better manages his blood than I : 
But this avails me not ; our boafter drove 
Not with our foes alone, but partial Jove, 
To fave the fleet : this I confefs is true 
(Nor will I take from any man his due) : 
But thus aflumwig all, be robs from you. 
Some part of honour to your mare will fall, 
He did the beft indeed, but did not all. 
Patrocles in Achilles* arms, and thought 
The chief he feem'd, with equal ardour fought 5 
Preferv'd the fleet, repellM the raging fire, 
And fore'd the fearful 'Trojans to retire. 

But Ajax boafts, that he was only thought 
A match for He&or, who the combat fought 1 
Sure he forgets the king, the chiefs, and me j 
All were as eager for the fight as he j 

H# 
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He but the ninth, and, not by public voice, 
Or ours preferr'd, was only fortune's choice i 
They fought ; nor can our 1 hero boaft th' event, 
For He<5lor from the field unwounded went. 
Why am I forc\i to name that fatal day, 
That fnatch'd the prop and pride of Greece away ? 
I faw Pelides fink, with pious grief, 
And ran in vain, alas ! to his relief; 
For the brave foul was fled : full of my friend, 
T rufh'd amid the war, his relics to defend : 
Nor ceas'd my toil till I redeemed the prey, 
And, loaded with Achilles, march'd away : 
Thofe arms, which on thefe moulders then I bore, 
*Tis juft you to thefe moulders mould reftore. 
You fee I want not nerves, who could fuftain 
The ponderous ruins of fo great a man : 
Or if in others equal force you find, 
None is endued with a more grateful mind. 

Did Thetis then, ambitious in her care, } 

Thefe arms thus laboured for her fon prepare ; > 

That Ajax after him the heavenly gift fhould wear ? J 
For that dull foul to (tare, with ftupid eyes, 
On the learn'd unintelligible prize ! 
What are to him the feulptures of the Ihield, 
Heaven's planets, earth, and ocean's watery field ? 
The Pleiads, .Hyads ; lefs and greater Bear, 
Undipp'd in feas ; Orion's angry ftar j 
Two differing cities, grav'd on either hand ? 
Woukt he wear arms he. cannot under it and ? 

I % Befide, 
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Betide, what wife obje&ions he prepares 
Againft my late acceflion to the wars ! 
Does not the fool perceive his argument 
Is with more force againft Achilles bent ? 
For if diflembling be fo great a crime, 
The fault is common, and the fame in him : 
And if he taxes both of long delay, 
My guilt is lefs, who fooner came away. 
His pious mother, anxious for his life, 
Detained her fon ; and me, my pious wife. 
To them the bloffoms of our youth were due : 
Our riper manhood we referv'd for you. 
But grant me guilty, 'tis not much my care, 
When with fo great a man my guilt I /hare i 
My wit to war the matchlefs hero brought, 
But by this fool he never had been caught. 
Nor need I wonder, that on me he threw 
Such foul afperfions, when he fpares not you s 
If Palamede unjuftly fell by me, 
Your honour fuffer'd in th* unjuft decree $ 
1 but accus'd, you doom'd : and yet he dy'd, 
Convinc'd of treafon, and was. fairly try'd t 
You heard not he was falfe ; your eyes beheld 
The traitor manifeft ; the bribe reveal'd. 

That Philoftetes is on Lemnos left, 
Wounded, forlorn, of human aid bereft, 
Is not my crime, or not my crime alone j 
Defend your juftice, for the fact *s your own s 
'Tis true, th* advice was mine j that ftaying there 
He might his weary limbs with reft repair, 
From a long voyage free, and from a longer war. 

Be 
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He took the counfel,* and he lives at leaft ; 
Th* event declares I cotmfePd for the bell : 
Though faith is all, in minifters of ftate; 
For who can promife to be fortunate ? 
Now fince his arrows are the fate of Troy, 
Do not my wit, or weak addrefs, employ ; 
Send Ajax there, with his perfuafive fenfe, 
To mollify the man, and draw him thence : 
But Xanthus (hall run backward ; Ida (land 
A leaflefs mountain ; and the Grecian band 
Shall fight for Troy ; if, when my counfels fail,, 
The wit of heavy Ajax can prevail. 

Hard Philo&etes, exercife thy fpleen 
Again ft thy fellows, and the king of men 3 
Curfe my devoted head, above the reft, 
And wilh in arms to meet me breaft to breaft s 
Yet I the dangerous talk will undertake, 
And either die myfelf, or bring thee back. 

Nor doubt the fame fuccefs, as when before 
The Phrygian prophet to thefe tents I bore, 
Surpriz'd by night, and forc'd him to declare 
Tn what was piac'd the fortune of the war $ 
Heaven's dark decrees and anfwers to difplay, 
And how to take. the town, and where the fecret lay 3 
Yet this I compafs'd, and from Troy convey'd 
The fatal image of their guardian maid 5 
That work was mine ; for Pallas, though our friend. 
Yet while Ihe was in Troy* did Troy defend • 
Now what has Ajax done, or what defign'd ? 
A noify nothing, and an empty wind. 
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If he be what he promifes in ftiow, 
Why was I fent, and why fear'd he to go ? 
Our boafting champion thought the ta(k not ligfht 
To pafs the guards, commit himfelf to night j 
Not only through a hoftile town to pafs, 
But fcale, with fteep afcent, the facred place 5 
With wandering fteps to (earch the citadel, 
And from the priefts their patronefs to ftcal : 
Then through furrounding foes to force my way* 
And bear in triumph home the heavenly prey 5 - 
Which had I not, Ajax in vain had held, 
Before that monftrous bulk, his fevenfold fliield* 
That night to conquer Troy I might be faid, 
When Troy was liable to conqueft made. 

Why point' ft thou to my partner of the war ? 
Tydides had indeed a worthy (hare 
In all my toil and praife; but when thy might 
Our (hips prpjte&ed, didft thou fmgly fight ? 
All join'd, and thou of many wert but one; 
I afk'd no friend, . nor had, but him alone : 
Who, had he not been well aflur r d, that art 
And conduct were of war the better part, 
And more avail'd than ftrength, my valiant friend 
Had urg'd a better right, than Ajax can pretends 
As good at leaft Eurvpylus may claim, 
And the more moderate Ajax of the name : 
Tine Cretan king, and his brave charioteer, 
And Menelaus bold with fword and fpear * 
All thefe had been my rivals in the (hield, 
And yet all thefe. to my pretentions yield. 
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Thy boifterons hands are then of ufe, when I 
With this directing head thofe hands apply. 
Brawn without brain is thine : my prudent care 
Forefees, provides, adminifters the war : 
Thy province i9 to fight, but when flrall be 
The time to fight, the king confults with me : 
No dram of judgment with thy force is join'd j 
Thy body is of profit, and my mind. 
By how much more the fliip of fafety owes 
To him who fleers, than him that only rows j 
By how much more the captain merits praife 
Than he who fights, and fighting but obeys ;, 
By fo much greater is my worth than thine. 
Who canft but execute what I defign. 
What gain* ft thou, brutal man, if I confefs 
Thy ftrength fuperior, when thy wit is lefs ?• 
Mind is the man t I claim my whole defert 
From the mind's vigour, and th* immortal part. 
But you, O Grecian chiefs, reward my care* 
Be grateful to your watchman of the war : 
For all my labours in fo long a fpace, 
Sure I may plead a title to your grace r 
Enter the town 5 I then unbarr'd the gates* 
When I remov'd their tutelary fates. 
By all our common hopes, if hopes they be 
Which I have now reduc'd to certainty j 
By falling Troy, by yonder tottering towers, 
' And by their taken Gods, which now are ours j 
Or if there yet a farther tafk remains, 
To be perforro'd by prudence or by pains ; 

If 
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If yet forae defperate a&ion reds behind, 
That alks high conduct, and a dauntlefs mind j 
If ought be wanting to the Trojan doom, 
Which none but I can manage and overcome 5 
Award thofe arms I alk, by your decree : 
Or give to this what you refufe to me. 

He ceas'd : and ceafing with refpeft he bow'd, 
And with his hand at once the fatal ftatue fliewM. 
Heaven, air, and ocean rung, with loud applaufe, 
And by the general vote he gainM his caufe. 
Thus conduct won the prize, when courage fail'd, 
And eloquence o'er brutal force prevailed. 

The Deatn of A j a x. 
He who could often, and alone, withstand 
The foe, the fire, and Jove's own partial hand, 
Now cannot his unmaiier'd grief fuftain, 
But yields to rage, to madnefs, and difdain ; 
Then fnatching out his fauchion, Thou, faid he, 
Art mine j UlyfTes lays no claim to thee. 
O often try'd, and ever trufty fword, 
Now do thy laft kind office to thy lord : 
*Tis Ajax who requefts thy aid, to (how 
None but himielf, himfelf could overthrow. 
He fai.1, and with fo good a will to die 
Did to his breaft the fatal point apply, 
It found his heart, a way till then unknown, 
Where never weapon enter'd but his own : 
No hands could force it thence, fo fixt it flood, 
Till out it ru/h'd, expell'd by dreams of fpou ting blood. 
7 The 
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The fruitful blood produced a flower, which grew 
On a green ftem j and of a purple hue : 
Like his, whom unaware Apollo flew : 
Infcrib'd in both, the letters are the fame, 
But thofe exprefs the grief, and thefe the name. 
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THE 

Story of Acis, Polyphemus, and Galatea. 

From the Thirteenth Book of 

OVID's METAMORPHOSES. 

A CIS, the lovely youth, whofe jofs I mourn, 
"*■* From Faunus, and the nymr 1 / Symethis born, 
Was both his parents pleafure j but to me 
Was all that love could make a lover be. 
The Gods our minds in mutual bands did join : 
I was his only joy, and he was mine. 
Now fixteen fummers the fweet youth had feen ; 
And doubtful down began to made his chin : 
When Polyphemus firil difturbM our joy, 
And Iov'd me fiercely, as I lovM the boy. 
Afle not which paflion in my foul was higher, 
My laft averfion, or my firft defire : 
Nor this the greater was, nor that the lefs ; 
Both were alike, for both were in excefs. 
Thee, Venus, thee both heaven and earth obey 5 
Immenfe thy power, and boundlefs is thy fway. 
The Cyclops, who defy'd th* aetherial throne, 
And thought no thunder louder than his own, 
The terror of the woods, and wilder far 
Than wolves in plains, or bears in forefts are, 

7 Th* 
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TV inhuman hoft r who made his bloody feafts 
On mangled members of his butcher'd guefts, 
Yet felt the force of love and fierce defire, 
And burnt for me, with unrelenting fire : 
Forgot his caverns, and his woolly care, 
Aflum'd the foftnefs of a lover's air ; 
And comb'd, with teeth of rakes, his rugged hair. 
Now with a crooked fey the his beard he (leeks, 
And mows the ftubborn ftubble of his cheeks : 
Now in the cryftal ftream he looks, to try 
His fimagres, and rowls his glaring eye. 
His cruelty and third of blood are loft ; 
And fhips fecurely fail along the coaft. 

The prophet Telemus (arriv'd by chance 
Where /Etna's fummits to the feas advance, 
Who mark'd the tracks of every bird that flew, 
And Aire prefages from their flying drew) 

Foretold the Cyclops, that Ulyfles* hand 

In his broad eye (hould thruft a flaming brand. 

The giant, with a fcornful grin, reply M, 

Vain augur, thou haft falfly prophefy'd ; 

Already Love his flaming brand has toft; 

Looking on two fair eyes, my fight I loft. 

Thus, wam'd in vain, with ftalking pace he ftrode, 

And ftamp'd the margin of the briny flood 

With heavy fteps 5 and, weary, fought again 

The cool retirement of his gloomy den. 
A promontory, fharpening by degrees, 

Ends in a wedge, and overlooks the feas : 

Oa 
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On either, fide, below, the water flows : 

This airy walk the giant-lover chofe j 

Here on the mid ft he fate ; his flocks, unled, 

Their (hepherd follow'd, and fecurely fed, i 

A pinefo burly, and of length fo vaft, I 

That failing (hips required it for a maft, 

He wielded for a ftaff, his fteps to guide : 

But laid it by, his whittle while he try'd. 

A hundred reeds, of a prodigious growth, 

Scarce made a pipe proportioned to his mouth : 

Which when he gave it wind, the rocks around, 

And watery plains, the dreadful hifs refound. ! 

I heard the ruffian (hepherd rudely blow, 

Where, in a hollow cave, I fat below j 

On Acis* bofom I my head reclin'd : 

And ft ill preferve the poem in my mind. 

O lovely Galatea, whiter far 
Than falling fnows and rifing lilies are ; 
More flowery than the.meads, as cryftal bright; 
Ere£t as alders, and of equal height : 
More wanton than a kid 5 more (leek thy (kin, 
Than orient (hells, that on the (hores are feen : 
Than apples fairer, when the boughs they lade i 
Pleafing, as winter funs, or fummer (hade : 
More grateful to the fight, than goodly plains ; 
And fofter to the touch, than down of fwans, 
Or curds new turn'd j and fweeter to the tafte, 
Than fwelling grapes, that to the vintage hafte t 
More clear than ice, or running (breams, that dray 
Through garden plots, but ah ! more fwift than they. 

Yet, 
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Yet, Galatea, harder to be broke 
Than bullocks, unreclaim'd to bear the yoke t 
And far more ftubborn than the knotted oak : 
Like Aiding ftreams, impoflible to hold $ 
Like them fallacious ; like their fountains, cold i 
More warping, than the willow, to decline 
My warm embrace ; more brittle than the vine j 
Immoveable, and fix'd in thy difdain : 
Rough, as thefe rocks, and of a harder grain ; 
More violent, than is the rifing flood : 
And the prais'd peacock is not half Co proud : 
Fierce as the fire, and (harp as thirties are ; 
And more outrageous than a mother-bear : 
Deaf as the billows to the vows I make j 
And more revengeful than a troden fnake : 
In fwiftnefs fleeter than the flying hind, 
Or driven tempefts, or the driving wind. 
All other faults with patience I can bear ; 
But fwiftnefs is the vice I only fear. 

Yet if you knew me well, you would not fliun 
My love, but to my wilh'd embraces run : 
Would languifh in your turn, and court my ftay j 
And much repent of your unwife delay. 

My palace, in the living rock, is made 
By nature's hand ; a fpacious pleafing (hade ; 
Which neither heat can pierce, nor cold invade. 
My garden fill'd with fruits you may behold, 
And grapes in clutters, imitating gold j 
Some blufliing bunches of a purple hue : 
And thefe, and thofe, are all referv'd for you. 

Re* 
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Bed ftrawberries in (hades expecting (land, 
Eroud to be gather' d by To white a hand, 
it u turn rial cornels latter fruit provide, 
And plumbs, to tempt you, turn their glofly fide s 
Not thofe of common kinds j but fuch alone, 
As in Phaeacian orchards might have grown : 
Nor chefnuts (hall be wanting to your food, 
Nor garden-fruits, nor wildings of the wood ; 
The laden boughs for you alone (hall bear ; 
And yours (hall be the produtt of the year. 

The flocks, you fee, are all my own ; be fide 
The reft that woods and winding vallies hide j 
And thofe that folded in the caves abide. 
Afk not the numbers of my growing (lore ; 
Who knows how many, knows he has no more. 
Uor will I praife my cattle j truft not me, 
jBut judge yourfelf, and pafs your own decree : 
Behold their fwelling dugs ; the fweepy weight 
Of ewes, that fink beneath the milky freight : 
In the warm folds their tender lambkins lie ; 
Apart from kids, that call with human cry. 
New milk in nut-brown bowls is duly ferv'd 
For daily drink j the reft for cheefe referv'd. 
Nor are thefe houmold dainties all my (lore : 
Tthe fields and forefts will afford us more j 
Tjie deer, the hare, the goat,' the favage boar. 
All forts of venifon ; and of birds the beft j 
A pair of turtles taken from the neft j 
I walk'd the mountains, and two cubs I found, 
Whofe dam had left them -on the naked ground ; 
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So like, that no diftin&ion could be fecn j 
So pretty, they were prefents for a queen 5 
And Co they fhall ; I took them both away ; 
And keep, to be companions of your play. 

Oh raife, fair nymph, your beauteous face above 
The waves ; nor fcorn my prefents, and my love. 
Come, Galatea, come, and view my face j 
I late beheld it in the watery glafs, 
And found it lovelier than I fear*d it was. 
Survey my towering ftature, and my fize : 
Not Jove, the Jove you dream, that rules the ikies, 
Bears fiich a bulk, or is fo largely fpread : 
My locks (the plenteous harveft of ray head) 
Hang o'er my manly face j and dangling down, 
As with a fhady grove, my moulders crown. 
Nor think, becaufe my limbs and body bear 
A thick-fet underwood of briftling hair, 
My mape deform'd : what fouler fight can be, 
Than the bald branches of a ler.flefs tree ? 
Foul is the fteed without a flowing mane ; 
And birds, without their feathers and their train. 
Wool decks the iheep ; and man receives a grace 
From buihy limbs, and from a bearded face* 
My forehead with a fingle eye is fill'd, 
Round as a ball, and ample as a (hield. 
The glorious lamp of heaven, the radiant fun, 
Is Nature's eye j and me 's conteitf with one. 
Add, that my father fways your feas, and I, 
Like you, am of the watery family. 

Vol. IV. K ' I make 
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I make you his, in making you my own j 
You I adore, and kneel to you alone : 
Jove, with his faded thunder, I deipife, 
And only fear the lightning of your eyes. 
Frown not, fair nymph 5 yet I could bear to be 
Difdain'd, if others were difdain'd with me. 
But to repulfe the Cyclops, and prefer 
3The love of Acis, heavens ! I cannot bear. . 
But let the ftripling pleafe himfelf j nay more, 
Pleafe you, though that *s the thing I mod abhor j 
The boy fliall find, if e*er we cope in fight, 
Thefe giant limbs endued with giant might. 
His living bowels from his belly torn, 
And fcatter'd limbs, mail on the flood be borne, 
Thy flood, ungrateful nymph ; and fate fhall find 
That way for thee and Acis to be join'd. 
For oh ! I burn with love, and thy difdain 
Augments at once my paflion and my pain. 
Tranflated iEtna flames within my heart, 
And thou, inhuman, wilt not eafe my fmart. 

Lamenting thus in vain, he rofe, and ft) ode A 
With furious paces to the neighbouring wood : 
Reftlefs his feet, diftra&ed was his walk ; 
Mad were his motions, and confus'd his talk. 
Mad as the vanquiftTd bull, when forc'd to yield 
His lovely miftrefs, and forfake the field. 

Thus far unfeen I faw : when, fatal chance 
His looks directing, with a fudden glance, | 

Acis and I were to his fight betray'd : i 

Where, nought fufpecling, we fecurely play'd. 

7 Frea 
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ighted with his rnanftrous voices I fled, y 

1 in the neighbouring ocean, piling' d nay head. > 

r Acis turn'd his back, and, Help, he cry'd, J 
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From his wide njoudi a bellowing cry he caft \ 

I fee, I fee, but this ihall be your laft. 

A roar Co loud made ^Etna tausbound $ 

And all the Cyclops laboured in the found. 

Affrighted ^ 

Andi 

Poor Acis turn'd his back, and, Help, he cry\ 

Help, Galatea, help, my parent Gods, 

And take me dying to your deep abodes. 

The Cyclops follow'd ; but he fent before 

A rib, which from the living rock he tore : 

Though but an angle reach'd him of the ftone. 
The mighty fragment was enough alone, 

To crufh all Acis j 'twas too late to fave, 

But what the fates allowM to give, I gave : 

That Acis to his lineage mould return ; 

And roll, among the river Gods, his urn. 

Straight iflued from the ftone a dream of blood $ 

Which loft the purple, mingling with the flood. 

Then like a troubled torrent it appear'd : 

The torrent too,, in little fpace, was clearM. 

The ftone was cleft, and through the yawning chinfc 

New reeds arofe, on the new river's brink. 

The jock, from out its hollow womb, difclas'd 

A found like water in its courfe oppos'd : 

When (wondrous to behold) full in the flood, 

Up ftarts a youth, and navel-high he flood. 

Horns from his temples rife j and either horn 

;TJiick wreaths of reeds (his native growth) adorn. 

J£ % Were 
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Were not his ftature taller than before, • / r 
His bulk augmented, and his beauty more, t 
His colour blue, for Ac is he might pals : 
And Acis chang'd into a ftream he was. 
But, mine no more, he rolls along the plains 
With rapid motion, and bis name retains. 
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Pythagorean Philosophy. 

From the Fifteenth Book of 

OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. 

The fourteenth book concludes with the death and deifi- 
cation of Romulus : the fifteenth begins iuith the elec- 
tion of Numa to the crtnvn of Rome, On this occa- 
fion, Ovid, foUozoing the- opinion of fome authors ; 
makes Numa the fcbolar pf\Pytbagoras ; and to ba*ve 
begun his acquaintance *witb that pbihfopher at Cro- 
tona, a town in Italy \ from thence he makes adigrejfim 
to the moral and natural phiiofiphy of Pythagoras : on both 
nuhich our. author enlarges j and <wbicb are the tnofi 
learned and beautiful parts of the Metamorphofis, 

. A King U fought; tjfcguide the growing ftate, 
*^ .iQfle^ble to fupj>ort th$ public weight, 
And fill the throne where. Romulus had fate. 
Renown* which oft befpeaks the public voice, 
Had recommended Nurrta to their choice : 
A peaceful* pious prince j who, not content 
To know the Sabine rites, his ftudy bent 
To cultivate his mind : to learn the laws 
Of nature, and explore their hidden caufe : 
• Urgfd by this care, his countr/ he forfook, 
And to Crotona thence his journey took. 

K 3 Arriv'd 
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Arriv'd, he firft enquired the founder'! name 
Of this new colony : and whence he came. 
Then thus a fenior of the place replies, 
-(Well read,, and curiow of-anti^uities) f 
*Tis faid, Alcides hither took his way 
From Spam, and 'drove alengh is cotoqtft tfd pr&y ; 
Then, leaving in the fields his grazing cows j 
He Cough t h im fel f fome -hofyUabl e* houfe ; ' 

Good Croton entertain'd his godlike gueft ; 
While he repairM his weary limbs with reft. ' 
The hero, thence departing, blcfsr'dthc pkee $■ ' 
AnbVhere, he faid, in Timers revolving race, . 
A rifing town fhall take its name from, thee- ; v 
Revolving Time fuTfiird the prophecy i 
For Myfcelos, the jufteft Ynarf on earth, 
Alemon's fon, «t Argos had bis birth » 
Him Hercutes, arraM with his club- of oak, Vl 
O'eHha^bw'd in a dream/ and thus* befpofc*) 
Go, ieave thy native foil, -and.iwake'abode 
Where .ffifaris rolls down his rapid flood y 

.'HAfaid 5 and fleep forfook htm,' arid ihel Gdrf. 
Trembling he wak*d, and rofe with anaious^hearr; *■ 

/His country laws forbad him to depart t 
What mould he do ? 'Twas death to go away; ' 

And the God menae'd if he dar'd tc~(fay i 
All day he doubted 3 and when mght came on, * 
Sleep, and the fame forewarning dreamt begun i- . . 
Once more the God flood threatening o'er iris; head 5 
With added curfes if he difobey'd. 

* Twice 
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Twice warn'd, he ftudyM flight ; but would convey, 
At once, his perfon and h?s wealth away : 
Thus wh?ie he lingered, his defign was heard j 
A fpee'dy pro'cefs form'd, and death declar'd. 
Witnefs there needed none of his offence, 
Againft himfelf the wretch was evidence : 
Condemned, and deftitute of human aid, 
To him, for whom he fuffer'd, thus he pray'd j 

O Power, who haft deferv'd in heaven a throne 
Not given, but by thy labours made thy own, 
Pity thy fuppliant, and protecl his caufe, 
Whom thou haft made obnoxious to the laws. 

A cuftom was of old, and ftill remains, 
Which life or death by fuffrages ordains j 
White (tones and black within an urn are caft, 
The firft abfolve, but fate is in the laft : 
The judges to the common urn bequeath 
Their votes, and drop the fable figns of death ; 
The box receives all black ; but pour'd from thence 
The ftones came candid forth, the hue of innocence. 
Thus Alimonides his fafety won, 
Preferv'd from death by Alcumena's fon : 
Then to his kihfman God his vows he pays, 
And cuts with profperous gales th' Ionian feas: 
He leaves Tarentum, favour* d by the wind, 
And Thurine bays, and Temifes, behind 5 
Soft Sibaris, and all the capes that ftand 
Along the more, he makes in fight of land ; 
Still doubling, and ftill coafting, till he found 
The mouth of Claris, and promised ground 1 

K 4 Then 
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Then faw where, on the margin of the flood, 
The tomb that held the bones of Croton flood i 
Here, by the God's command, he built and wallVl 
The place predicted ; and Crotona call'd : 
Thus fame, from time to time, delivers down 
The fure tradition of th' Italian town. 

Here dwelt the man divine whom Samos bore, 
But now felf-banifh'd from his native more, 
Becaufe he hated tyrants, nor could bear 
The chains which none but fervile fouls will wear i 
He, though from heaven remote, to heaven could move* 
With ftrength of mind, and tread th' : abyfs above j 
And penetrate, with his interior light, 
Thofe upper depths, which Nature hid from fight : 
And what he had obferv'd, 2nd learnt from thence* 
Lov'd in familiar language to difpenfe. 

The crowd with filtrnt admiration ftand, 
Andheard him, as tivjy heard their God's command j 
While he difcoursU of heaven's mylterious laws, 
The world's original, and nature's caufe j 
And what was God, and why the fleecy fnows- 
In filence fell, and rattling winds arofe j 
What fnook. the ftedfaft earth, and whence begun 
The dance of planets round the radiant fun j 
If thunder was the voice of angry Jove, 
Or clouds, with nitre pregnant, burft above : 
Of thefe, and things beyond the common reach, 
He fpoke, and churm'd his audience with his fpcech. 

He firft the tafte of flem from tables drove, 
And argued well, if arguments could move. 

O mor- 
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O mortals ! from your fellows blood abftain, 
Nor taint your bodies with a food profane : 1 

While corn and pulfe by nature are beftow'd, 
And planted orchards bend their willing load ; 
While labour'd gardens wholfome herbs produce, 
And teeming vines afford their generous juice j 
Nor tardier fruits of cruder kind are loft, 
But tam'd with fire, or mellow'H by the froft j 
While kine to pails diftended udders bring, " ' 

And bees their honey redolent of fpring ; 
While earth not only can your needs fupply, 
But, lavifh of her (tore, provides for luxury; \ 

A gui kiefs feaft adminifters with eafe, 
And without biood is prodigal to p'eafe. 
Wild beads their maws with their flain brethren fill, . 
And yet not'all, for fome refufe to kill : ' 

Sheep, goats, and oxen, and the nobler fteed, 
On browz, and corn, the flowery meadows feed. 
Bears, tigers, wolves, the lion's angry brood, ' ., 

Whom heaven endued with principles of blood, 
Ke wifely funder'd from the reft, to yell 
In forefts, and in lonely caves to dwell, 
Where ftronger beads opprefs the weak by might, 
And all in prey and purple feafts delight. 

O impious ufe ! to Nature's laws opposed, 
Where bowels are in other bowels closed : 
Where, fattened by their fellows'' fat, they thriyej 
Maintain'd by murder, and by death they live. 
'Tis then for nought that mother earth provides 
The ftores of all fhe fliows, and all (he hides, 
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If men with flcftily morfels muft he fed, 

And chaw with bloody teeth the breathing bread j 

What elfe is this but to devour our guefts, 

And barbaroufly renew Cyclopean feafts ! 

We, by destroying life, our life fuftun; 

And gorge th* ungodly maw with meats obfeene. 

Not fo the golden age, who fed on fruit, 
Nor durft with bloody meals their mouths pollute. 
Then birefs in airy fpace might fafely more, 
And timorous hares on heaths fecurely rove t 
Nor needed fifh the guileful hooks to fear, 
For all was peaceful, and that peace fincere. 
Whoever was the wretch (and curs'd be he) 
That envy'd firft our food's {implicit*' ; 
Th' ejflay of blcpdy feafls on brutes began, 
Ancf after forg'd, the fword to murder man. 
Had he the (harpen'd fteel alone employed 
On beafts of prey that other beads deftroy'd, 
Or men invaded with their fangs and paws, 
This had been juftifyM by Nature*.; I iws, 
And felf-defence : but who did fra^s begin 
Of flefh, he ftretch'd neccflity to fin. 
To kill man-killers, man has lawful power j 
But not th' extended licer.ee, to devour. 

Ill habits gather by unfeen degrees, 
As brooks make rivers, rivers run to feas. 
The fow, with her broad fnout for rooting up ^ 

Th' intruded feed, was judg'd to fpoil the crop, C 

***d intercept the fweating farmer's hope : ) 

The 
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The covetous. churl, pf unforgiving kind, 
Th' offender jto the- bloody prieft refign'd s 
Her hunger was no plea.; for that (he dy'd* 
The -goat came next in order, to be tr,y\l ; 
The goat bad cropt the temjrils of the vine s 
In vengeance laity and clergy join, 
Where one hfri Jqft his profit, one hi* wipe* 
Here was* £t Jeaft, feme fha^ow of offence s 
The (heep wa&Jfajsrific'd on no pretience, 
But meek and unremitting innocence. 
A patient, ufeful creature, born to bear 
The warm acd woolly fleece, that cloath*d.Jier .m^rde^tr, 
And daily to give cjiown the milk fhe bred, 
A tribute for, the grafs on which /he fed, . ^ 

Living, both food and raiment /he (iippliqs* 
And is .of. lead advantage when, /he dies. , 

How did the toiling ox his death t}e/erve, 
A downright fimple drudge, and from to ferye ? 
O tyrant ?- with what juftice canft thou hope 
The prom ife- of the year, a plenteous crpj>} 
.When thou deftroy'ft thy labouring /leer, -who tHl'd^ 
} And plowed, with pains, .thy elfe ungrateful field ? } 
^From his yet reeking neck to draw the yoke, r 

That neck with which the furly clods he broke } 
And to the hatchet yield thy husbandman. 
Who fijiimM autumn, and the fpring began t ^ 

Nor this alone ! but heaven itfclf to bribe* 
We to the Gods our impious a6ls afcribe t 
Firft reco'mpcnfe with death their creature's toil, 
. Then call the blefs'd above to (hare the fpoil t 

Th« 
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The faireft vi&irri muft the powers appeafe s v ' 
(So fatal 'tis fometfmes too much to pleafe \) i 

A purple fillet his broad brows adorns, ' ' 
With flowerjr 'garlands crowifd, M 'and gilded horns : 
JHe hears the murderous prayer the prieft prefers, 
Jjut understands not, 'lis his doom he hears j 
'Beholds the meal 'tfetwlxt His temples caft : 
l(The fruit and product of his labours' pirify j. 
* And in the water- Views perhaps the knife •' 
^Uplifted, to deprive him of his' life J • •"''"* 

Then broken up alive,' his entrails' fees- % ■ • •- 
'Torn out, 'for prictrs t* infpeft the Gods' decrees. 
From whetfde, " O mortal men, this guft of blood 
Have you derivM, and interdicted food ? ' • 

Be taught by me this dire delight to fhun, " 
Warn'd by my precepts, by my practice' won : ' 
And, when you eat the well-deferving bead, 
Think, bn the labourer of your field you feafH 

Now fince the God infpires me to proceed, 
Be that, whate'er infyiring Power, obeyM. 
For t will fing of mighty myfteries, 
Of truths concealM before from human eyes, 
Dark oracles unveil, and open all the fkies. 
Pleased as I am to walk along the fphere 
Of mining ftars, and travel with the year, 
To leave the heavy earth, and fcale the height 
Of Atlas, who fupports the heavenly weight : 
To look from upper light, and thence furvey 
Miftaken mortals wandering from the way, 

7 ' And 
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And wanting wifdom, fearful for the ftate 
Of future things, and trembling at their fate ! 

Thofe I would tecich ; and by right reafon bring 
To think of death, as but an idle thing. 
Why thus affrighted at an empty name, 
A dream of darknei's, and fictitious flame ? 
Vain themes of wit, which but in poems pafs, 
And fables of a world, that never was ! 
What feels the body when the foul expires, 
By time corrupted, or confunVd by fires ? 
Nor dies the fpir\t, but new life repeats 
In other forms, and only changes feats. 

Ev'n I, who thefe myfterious truths declare, 
Was once Euphorbus in the Trojan war j 
My name and lineage I remember well, 
And how in fight by Sparta's king I fell. 
In Argive Juno's fane I late beheld 
My buckler hung on high, and own'd my former fhielcU 

Then death, fo call'd, is but old matter drefsM 
In fome new figure, and a vary'd veft : 
Thus all things are but altered, nothing dies $ 
And here and there th* unbodyM fpirit flies, 
By time, or force, or fickriefs dii'pofleft, 
And lodges, where it lights, in man or bead 5 
Or hunts without, till ready limbs it find, 
And actuates thofe according to their kind j 
From tenement to tenement is tofs'd 5 
The foul is ftill the fame, the figure only loft 1 
And as thefoften'd wax new leals receives, 
This face aflumes, and that impreflion leaves $ 

No*J 
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Now callM by one, now by another name ; 

The form is only chang'd, the wax is ftill the fame" : 

So death, fo ciiVd, can but the form deface, 

Th* immortal foul flies out in empty fpace j 

To feek her fortune in fome other place. 

Then let not piety be put to flight, 
To pleafe the tafte of glutton appetite; 
.But fuffer inmate fouls fecure to dwell, 
Left from therr feats your parents you expel 5 
With rabid hunger feed upon your 1 kind, 
Or from a beaft diflodge a brother's mind. 

And fince, like Tiphys, parting from the more, 
In ample leas I (ail, and depths untryM before* 
This let me farther add, that nature knows 
$Io ftedfaft ftation ; but, or ebbs, or flows 5 
Ever in motion ; me deftroys her old, 
And cafts new figure's in another mold. 
flSv'h trmes ate ra perpetual flux ; and run # 
J-ike riVets fltfm their fountain, rolling on ; 
"For time, no more than itfeams, is at a ftay s ' 

The flying hourts ever on her way ; 
And as the fountain ftill iuppliesher ftote, 
The wave behind iriipels the wave before; 
Thus in ftfeceffive courfe the minutes run, 
And urge their predecelibr mmirtes on, 
5 till moving, *ver new : for former thing* • '* 

Are fet afide, like abdicated king* : 
And eveYy moment alters whdt is <tebe, 
And innovates fctee u& tftl then IthkhdWn. 

Darfcnefc 
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Darknefs we fee emerges into light, 
And Alining funs defcend to fable night ; 
Ev'n heaven itfelf receives another die, 
When weary'd animals in (lumbers lie 
Of midnight eafe ; another, when the gray ~ 

Of morn preludes the fplendor of the day. 
The diflc of Phoebus, when he climbs on high, 
Appears at firft but as a bloodfliot eye ; 
And when his chariot downward drives to bed, 
His ball is with the fame fufFufion red j 
But mounted high in his meridian race 
All bright he fhincs, and with a better face i 
For there, pure particles of xther flow, 
Far from th" infection of the world below. 

Nor equal light th 1 unequal moon adorns, 
Or in her wexing, or her waning horns. 
For every day ihe wanes, her face is lefs, 
But, gathering into globe, me fattens at increase. 

Per ceiy'ft thou not the procefs of the year, 
How the four feafons in four forms appear, 
Refembling human life in every fhape they wear ? 
Spring firft, like infancy, flioots out her head, r 4 * 

With milky juice requiring to be fed : V 

Helplefs, though frefti, and wanting to be led. J 

The green item grows in ftature and in fize, 
But only feeds with hope the farmer's eyes ; 
Then laughs the childiih year with flowerets crown'd, 
And laviflily perfumes the fields around, 
But no fubftantiai nourishment receives, 
Infirm the ftalks, unfolid are the leaves. 

Proceeding 
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Proceeding onward whence the year began, 
The fummer grows adult, and ripens into man. 
This feaibn, as in men, is moft repleat 
With kindly moifture, and prolific heat. 

Autumn fucceeds, a fober tepid age, 
Not froze with fear, nor boiling into rage ; 
More than mature, and tending to decay, 
When our brown locks repine to mix with odious grey. 

Laft, winter creeps along with tardy pace, 
Sour is his front, and furrowM is his face. 
His fcalp if not difhonourM quite of hair, 
The ragged fleece is thin, and thin is worfe than bare, 

Ev'n our own bodies daily change receive, 
Some part of what was theirs before they leave ; 
Nor are to-day what yefterday they were j 
Nor the whole fame to-morrow will appear. 

Time was, when we were fowM, and juft began, 
From fome few fruitful drops, the promife of a man ; 
Then Nature's hand (fermented as it was) 
Moulded to fhape the foft, coagulated mafs j 
And when the'little man was fully fornTd, 
The breathlefs embryo with a fpirit warm'd ; 
* But when the mother's throes begin to come, 
- The creature, pent within the narrow room, 
Breaks his blind prifon, pufhing to repair 
His (tilled breath, and draw the living air j 
Caft on the margin of the world he lies, 
A helplefs babe, but by inftinft he cries. 
He next eflays to walk, but downward prefsM 
On four feet imitates his hrother beau: s 

By 
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"By flow degrees he gathers from the ground 

His legs,* and to the rolling chair is bound ; 

Then walks alone ; a horfeman now become, 

He rides a ftick, and travels round the room t 

In time he vaunts among his youthful peers, 

Strong-bon'd, and ftrung with nerves, in pride of years, 

He runs with mettle his firft merry ftage, 

Maintains the next, abated of his rage, 

But manages his ftrength, and fpares his age. 

Heavy the third, and ftiff, he finks apace, 

And though 'tis down-hill all, but creeps along the race, 

Now faplefs on the verge of death he ftands, 

Contemplating his former feet and hands ; 

And, Milo-Kke, his flacken'd finews fees, 

And wither'd arms, once fit to cope with Hercules, 

Unable now to make, much lefs to tear, the trees. 

So Helen wept, when her too faithful glafs 
Reflected to her eyes the ruins of her face « 
Wondering what charms her ravi fliers could Jpy, 
To force her twice, or ev'n but once enjoy ! 

Thy teeth, devouring time, thine, envious age, 
On things below ftill exercife your rage : 
With venom'd grinders you corrupt your meat, 
And then, at lingering meals, the morfels eat. 

Nor thofe, which elements we call, abide, 
Nor to this figure, nor to that, are ty'd j 
For this eternal world is faid of old 
But four prolific principles- to hold, 
Four different bodies ; two to heaven attend, 
And other two down. to. the .cen tee tend ; 

-Vol. IV. I. Fiic 
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Jire firft with wing* expanded mounts on high> 
Pure, void of weight, and dwell? in upper Iky y 
Then air, bjecaufe unclogM in empty fpace, 
Flies after fire, and claims (he fccond place s 
But weighty water, as her nature guides, 
Lies on the lap of earth, and mother earth fubfidcs. 

All things are mist with theft, which a)l contain, 
And into thefe are all refoly'd again : 
Eajth rarifies to dew ; expanded more 
The fubtil dew in air begins to foar j 
Spreads as (he flies, and weary of her name 
Extenuates ftijl, and changes into flame ; 
Thus having by degrees perfection won, 
Reliefs they fopn untwiii the web they fpun, 
And fire begins to lofe her radiant hue, 
Mjx'd with grofs air, and air defcends to dew;. 
And dew, condenfing, does her form forego* 
And finks, a heavy lump of earth, below. 

Thus a/e their figures never at a Hand, 
But changed by Nature's innoyatiog hand ; 
All things are alter'd, nothipg is deftroyM, 
The fhifted fcene for fome new (bow employ VL 

Then, tq'be born, is to begin to be 
Some other thing we were not formerly : 
And what we call to die, is not V appear, 
Or be the thing that formerly we were, 
Thofe very elements, which we partake 
Alive, when dead forae other bodies make r 
Tranflated grow, have fenfe, or can difcourfe $ 
But death on deathkft fubftance hae.no force* 

Tta* 
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That forms are chang'd I grant, that nothing tan 
Continue in the figure it began i 
The golden age to filver was debas'd : 
To copper that ; our metal came at laft. 

The face of places, and their forms, decay } 
And that is folid earth, that once was fea s 
Seas in their turn, retreating from the (here, 
Make fojid land, what ocean was before | 
And far from ftrands are (hells of fi(hes found, 
And rufty anchors fix'd on mountain ground j 
And what were fields before, now wauYd and worn, 
By falling floods from high, to valleys turn, 
And crumbling ftiil defcend to level lands ; 
And lakes, and trembling bogs, are barren fands $ 
And the parch'd defart floats in ft reams unknown $ 
Wondering to drink of waters not her own. 

Here nature living fountains opes ; and there 
Seals up the wombs where living fountains were; 
Or earthquakes flop their ancient courfe, and bring 
Diverted (beams to feed a diftant fpring. 
So JLycus, fwallow'd up, is feen no more, 
But far from thence knocks out another door. 
Thus EraTinus dives ; and blind in earth 
Runs on, and gropes his w.iy to fecond birth. 
Starts up in Argos meads, and (hakes his locks* 
Around the fields, and fattens all the flocks. . 

So Myfus by another way is led, 
And, grown a river, now difdams his head * 
Forgets his bumble birth, his name forkke?, 
And the proud title of Caicus takes* 

L a Large 
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Large Amcnane, impure with yellow fands, 
Runs rapid often, and as often ftands ; 
And here he threats the drunken fields to drown, 
,And there his dugs deny to give their liquor down. 

Anigroe once did wholfome draughts afford, 
But now his deadly waters are abhorr'd : 
Since, hurt by Hercules, as fame re founds, 
The Centaur in his current wafhM their wounds. 
The ftrearas of Hypanis are fwcet no more, 
But brackifti lofe their tafte they had before. 
Antiffa, Pharos, Tyre, in fcas were pent, 
Once ifles, but now increafe the continent ; 
While the Leucadian coaft, main -land before, 
By ruining feas is feverM from the fhore. 
So Zancle to th* Italian earth was ty'd, 
And men once walkM where mips at anchor ride 5 
Till Neptune overlooked the narrow way, 
And in difdain pour'd-in the conquering fea. 

Two cities that adorned th' Achaian ground, 
Buris and Helice, no more are found, 
But, whelnTd beneath a lake, are funk and drownV 
And boatfmen' through the cryftal water ftiow, 
To wondering paflengers, the walls below. 
Near Tra&zen ftands a hill, expos' d in ah* 
To winter winds, of leafy madows bare : 
This once was level ground : but (ftrange to tell) 
Th* included vapours, that in caverns dwell, 
Labouring with colic pangs, and clofe confin'd, 
in vain fought iflue from the rumbling wind : 

7 Yet 
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Yet (till they heav'd for vent, and heaving ftiU 
Inlarg'd the concave, and fliot up the hill j 
As breath extends a bladder, or the feint 
Of goats are blown f inclofe the hoarded wihe*i 
The mountain yet retains a mountain's face, 
And gathered rubhifli heals the hollow fpace* 

Of^many wonders, which I heard or knew, 
Retrenching moft, I will relate but few j 
What, are not fprings with qualities opposed 
Endued at feafons, and at feafons loft ? 
Thrice in a day thine, Amnion, change their form. 
Cold at high noon, at morn and evening warm : 
Thine, Athaman, will kindle wood, if thrown 
On the pil'd earth, and in the waning moon. 
The Thracians have a ftream, if any try 
The tafte, his hardened bowels petrify ; 
Whatever it touches it converts to ftones, 
And makes a marble pavement where it runs. 

Grathis, and Sibaris her lifter flood, 
That Aide through our Calabrian neighbour wood, 
With gold and amber die the mining hair, 
And thither youth refort j (for who would not be fair ?) 

But (hanger virtues yet in ft reams we find, 
Some change not only bodies, but the mind : 
Who has not heard of Salmacis obfcene, 
Whofe waters into women foften men ? 
Of ^Ethiopian lakes, which turn the brain 
To madnefs, or in heavy fleep con drain ! 
Clytorean ftreams the love of wine expel, 
{Such is the virtue of th* abflemious well,) 

L 3 Whether 
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Whether tfw colder nymph that rules the flood 
Extinguishes, and balks the drunken God j 
Or that Melamjhis (fo have Jbme aflbr'd) 
When the mad Proetides with charms he cur'd, 
And powerful- herbs, both charms and fimples caft 
Into the fober fpring, where ftill their virtues laft. 

Unlike effec*b Lynceftis will produce ; 
Who drinks his waters, though with moderate ufe, 
Reels as with wine, and fees with double fight : 
His heels too heavy, and his head too light. 
Ladon) once Pheneos, an Arcadian ft re am, 
(Ambiguous in th" effects, as in the name) 
By day is wholfome beverage ; but is thought 
By night infected, and a deadly draught. 

Thus running rivers, and the ftanding lake, 
Now of thefe virtues, now of thofe partake : 
Time was (and all things time and fate obey) 
When faft Ortygia floated on the fea 5 
Such were Cyanean ifles, when Typhis fteer'd 
Betwixttheir ftraits, and their collifion fear'd - r 
They, fwam where now they fit 5 and firmly joined 
Secure of rooting up, refift the wind. 
Nor JEtna vomiting fulphureous fire 
Will ever belch ; for fulphur will expire 
(The veins exhaufted of the liquid ftore) ; 
Time was (he caft.no flames ; in time will caft no more. 

For whether earth *s an animal, and air 
Imbibes, her lungs with coolnefs to repair, 
And what the fuqks remits 5 (he ftill requires. 
Inlets for air, and outlets for her fires j 

7 Wheji 
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'When tortur'd with convulfive fits ftie makes', 

That motion chokes the vent, till other vent ilic makeVi 

Or when the winds in hollow caves are clos'd, 

And fubtil fpirits find that way opposed", 

They tofs up flints in air; the flints that hide 

The feeds of fire, thus tofs'd in air, collide, 

Kindling the fulphur, till the fuel fpent 

The cave is coord, and the fierce winds relent'. 

Or -whether fulphur, catching fire, feeds on 

Its unctuous parts, till all the matter gone 

The flames no more afcend ; for earth fupplies 

The fat that feeds them ; and when earth denies 

That food, by length of time confunTd,' the fire 

FamHhM for want of fuel muft expire. 

A race of men there are, as fame has told, 
Who fhivering fuflfer Hyperborean cold, 
Till, nine times bathing in Minerva's lake, 
Soft feathers to defend their naked fides they take! 
^Tis faid, the Scythian wives (believe who will) 
Transform themfelves to birds by magic fkill ; 
fSmear'd over with an oil of wondrous might, 
That adds new pinions to their airy flight. 

But this by fure experiment we know, 
Ttyat living creatures from corruption grow s 
Hifle in a hollow pit a flaughterM fleer, 
Bees from his putrid bowels will appear j 
Wno like their parents haunt the fields, and bring 
Their honey- harve ft home, and hope another fpring. 
The warlike fteed is raultiply'd, we find,' 
To wafps and hornets of the warrior kind. 

L 4 Cut 
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Cut from a crab his crooked claws, and hide 
The reft in earth, a fcorpion thence will glide 
And (hoot his fting, his tail in circles tols'd 
Refers the limbs his backward father loft. 
And worms, that ftretch on leaves their filmy loom, 
Crawl from their bags, and butterflies become. 
Ev'n flime begets the frog's loquacious race : 
Short of their feet at firft, in little fpace 
With arms and legs endued, long leaps they take, 
Rais'd on their hinder part, and fwim the lake, 
And waves repel : for nature gives their kind, 
To that intent, a length of legs behind. 

The cubs of bears a living lump appear, 
When whelp'd, and no determin'd figure wear. 
Their mother licks them into fiiape, and gives 
As much of form, as (he herfelf receives. 
The grubs from their fex angular abode 
Crawl out unfiniftYd, like the maggot's brood : 
Trunks without limbs j till time at leifure brings 
The thighs they wanted, and their tardy wings. 

The bird who draws the car of Juno, vain 
Of her crown'd head, and of her ltarry train ; 
And he that bears th' artillery of Jove, 
The ftrong-poune'd eagle, and the billing dove t 
And all the feather'd kind, who could fuppofe 
(But that from fight, the fureft fenfe, he knows) 
They from th* included yolk, not ambient white arofc? 

There are who think the marrow of a man, 
Which in the fpine, while he was living, ran ; 

When 
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When dead, the pith corrupted, will become 
A fnake, and hifs within the hollow tomb. 

All thefe receive their birth from other things; 
Bat from himfelf the phoenix only fprings : 
Self- born, begotten by "the parent flame 
In which he burn'd, another and the fame : 
Who not by corn or herbs his life tuftains, 
But the fweet effence of Amomuni drains : 
And watches the rich gums Arabia bears, 
While yet in tender dew they drop their tears. 
He (his five centuries of life fulfiliM) 
His neft on oaken boughs begins to build, 
Or trembling tops of palm : and firft he draws* 
The plan with his broad bill and crooked claws, 
Nature's artificers 3 on this the pile 
Is form'dy and riles round ; then with the fpoil 
Of Caffia, Cynamon, and ftems of Nard, 
(For foftnefs ftrew'd beneath) his funeral bed is rearMj 
Funeral and bridal both 5 and ail around 
The borders with corruptlefs myrrh are crown'd $ 
On this incumbent ; till aetherial flame 
Firft catches, then con fumes, the coftly frame 5 
Confumes him too, as on the pile he lies * 
He liv'd on odours, and in odours dies. 

An infant- phoenix from the former fprings, 
His father's heir, and from his tender wings 
Shakes off his parent duft, his method he purfues, 
And the fame leafe of life on the fame terms renews t 
When grown to manhood he begins his reign, 
And with ftifT pinions can his flight fuftain, 
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He lightens of its load the tree that bore 

•His father's royal fepulchre before, 

And his own cradle : this with pious care 

Plac'd on his back, he cuts the buxom air, 

Seeks the fun's city, arid his facred church, 

And decently lays down his burden in the porch* 

A wonder more amazing woCuM we find r 
Th' Hyaena (hews it, of a double kind, 
Varying the fexes in alternate years, 
In one begets, and in another bears. 
The thin cam el eon, fed with air, receives 
'The colour of the thing to which he cleaves, 

India,, when conquer'd, on the ooriquenng God 
For planted vines the fltarp-ey'd lynx beftow'd, 
Whofe uilne, (hed before it touches earth, 
Congeals in air, and gives to gems their birth. 
So corals f°ft ai *d white in ocean's bed, 
Comes harden'd'up in air, and glows with red- 
All changing fpecies ihould my fong recite } 
Before I ccas'd, would change the day to sight. 
Nations and empires flourifh and decay, 
By turns command, and in their turns obey \ 
Time foftens hardy people, time again 
Hardens to war a foft, un war! ike train. 
Thus Troy, for ten long years, her foes withftood, 
And daily bleeding! bore th'etpeftce of blood : 
Now for thick Greets it (hews an enfpty fpace, 
Or, only fill'd with tombs of her own perifli'd race, 
.Herfelf becomes the fepulchre of what (he was. 

Myceoe, 
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Mycene, Sparta, Thebes of mighty fame, 
Are VaniftTd otit of fubftance info name, 
And Dardan Rome, that juft begins to rife, 
On Tiber's banks, in time mail mate the (kies; 
Widening her bounds, and working on her way j 
Ev'n now flie meditates imperial" fway : 
Yet this is change, but (he by changing thrives 4 , 
Like moons new born, and in her cradle (trive* 
To fill her infant-horns ; an hour fhalJicome 
When the round world (hall be contain'd in Rome* 

For thus old faws foretel, and Heienus 
Anchifes" 1 drooping fon enrliven'd thus,« 
When Ilium now was in a finking ffatei 
And he was doubtful of his' future fate: 
O Goddefs-born, with thy hard fortune fth've, 
Troy never can be loft', and* thou alive. 
Thy paffage thou (halt free through fire and fword^ 
And Troy in foreign lands (hall be reftorM. 
In happier fields a rifimj town I fee, , 

Greater than what e'er was, or isj or e*e> (hall 1 
And heaven yet owes the world a race derivM from thee. ] 
Sages and chiefs, of other lineage Worn, 
The city (hall extend, extended (Wall adorn : 
But from lulus he muft draw his birth', 
By whom thy R6me (hall rule the conquer'd earth : 
Wftom heaven will lend mankind on earth to reign, 
And late require the precious pledge again. 
This Helenus to great iEneas told; 
Which I retain, c'dr fihee in ottter taeld 
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My foul was cloatVd ; and now rejoice to view 
My country's walls rebuilt, and Troy reviv'd anew, ' 

Raised by the fail : decreed by lofs to gain ; I 

EnflavM but to be free, and conquered but to reign. j 

'Tis time my hard-mouthM courfers to control, I 

Apt to run riot, and tranfgrefs the goal : I 

And therefore I conclude, whatever lies 

In earth, or flits in air, or fills the ikies, i 

All fufFer change ;^ and we, that are of foul 
And body mix^d, are members of the whole. 
Then when our fires, or grand files mall forfake 
The forms of men,. and brutal figures take, 
Thus hous'd, fecurely let their fpirits reft, 
Nor violate thy father in the bead, 
Thy friend, thy brother, any of thy kin j 
If none of ttrefe, yet there 's a man within : 
O fpare to make a Thyeftean meal, 
T 1 inclofe his body, and his foul expel. 

Ill cuftoms by degrees to habits rife, 
111 habits ft on become exalted vice i 
What more advance can mortals make in fm 
"So near perfeclion, who with blood begin ? 
Deaf to the calf that lies beneath the knife, 
Looks up, and from her butcher bogs her life : 
Deaf to the barmlefs kid, that ere he dies, ~ 

All methods to procure thy rnercy tries, t 

And imitates in vain thy children's cries. i 

Where will he ftop, who feeds with houihold bread. 
Then e&ts the poultry which Ufoie he fed ? 

Let / 
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Let plough thy ftecrs ; that when they lofe thefr breath, 
To Nature^ not to thee, they may impute their death. 
Let goats for food their loaded udders lend, 
And fheep from winter-cold thy fides defend j 
But neither fpringes, nets, nor fnares employ, 
And be no more ingenious to deftroy. 
Free as in air, let birds on earth remain, 
Nor let infidious glue their wings conftram ; 
Nor opening hounds the trembling ftag affright, 
Nor purple feathers intercept his flight : 
Nor hooks conceal'd in baits for fifli prepare, 
Nor lines to heave them twinkling up in air. 

Take not away the life you cannot give : 
For all things have an equal right to live. 
Kill noxious creatures, where 'tis fin to fave ; 
This only juft prerogative we have : 
But nourifh life with vegetable food, 
And ftiun the facrilegious tafte of blood. 

Thefe precepts by the Samian fage were taught, 
"Which godlike Numa to the Sabines brought, 
And thence transfer^ d to Rome, by gift his own j 
A willing people, and an offerM throne. 
O happy monarch, fent by heaven to blefs 
A favage nation with foft arts of peace, 
To teach religion, rapine to reftrain, 
Give laws to luft, and facrifice ordain : 
Hiinfelf a faint, a Goddefs was his bride, 
And all the Mufes o'er his acts prefide. 

TRANS- 
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PREFACE, 

CONCERNING 

OVID'S EPISTLES. 

**T* H E life of Ovid being already written in bur Ian- 
gfuage before the translation of his Metamorphofes, 
I will not prefume fo far upon myfelf, to think I can 
add any thing to Mr. Sandys' undertaking. The Ehg- 
lifti reader may there be fatisfied, that he flourished in 
the reign of Auguftus Caefar ; that he was extracted 
from an ancient family of Roman Knights ; that he 
was born to the inheritance of a fplendid fortune 5 that 
he was defigned to the ftudy of the law,0md had made 
confiderable progrefs in it, before he quitted that pro- 
feJRon, for this of Poetry, to which he was more na- 
turally formed. The caufe of his banifhment is un- 
known ; becaufe he was himfelf unwilling further to 
provoke the emperor, . by afcribing it to any other rea- 
fon than what was pretended by Auguftus, which was, 
the lafcivioufnefs of his Elegies, and his Art of Love. 
It is true, they are not to be excufed in the feverity of 
manners, as being able to corrupt a larger empire, if 
there were any, th^ui that of Rome : yet this may be 
faid in behalf of 6vid, that no man has ever treated 
the palTion of love with fo mujch delicacy of thought 
and of ex predion, or fearched into the nature of it more 
Vol. IV. M phi- 
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philofophically than he. And the emperor, vvho con- 
demned him, had as little reafon.as another man to ptt- 
nifti that fault with fo much fe verity, if at leaft he were 
the author of a certain Epigram, which is afcribed to 
him, relating to the firft civil war betwixt himfelf and 
Marc Anthony the triumvir, which is more fuMbme 
than any paffage I have met with in our Poet. To pafs 
by the naked familiarity of his expreifions to Horace, 
which are cited in that author's life, I need only, 
mention one notorious act of his, in taking Livia to his 
bed, when me was not only married, but with child by 
her hulband then living. But deeds, it feems, may bo 
juftified by arbitrary power, when words are queftfoned 
in a Poet. There is another guefs of the grammarians, 
as far from truth as the firft from reafon : they will 
have him banLfljed for fome favours, which, they fay, 
he received from Julia the daughter of Auguftus, whom 
they think he celebrates under the name of Corinna in 
his Elegies : but he who will obferve the verfes, which 
are made to that miftrefs, may gather from the whole 
contexture of them, that Corinna was not a woman of 
the higheft quality. If Julia were then married to 
Agrippa, why mould our Poet make his petition to' 
Ifis, for her fafe delivery, and afterwards condole her 
mi (carriage ; which, for aught he knew, might be by 
her own hufband ? Or, indeed, how durft he be fo bold 
to make the leaft difcovery of fuch a crime, which was . 
no lefs than capital, efpecially committed again ft a per- 
Can of Agrippa' s rank ? Or, if it were before her mar- 
riage, he would Aire have been jncire difcreet, than to 
a h»X« 
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have publifhed an accident which mud have been fatal 
to them both. But what moft confirms me againft this 
opinion, is, that Ovid himfelf complains, that the true 
perfon of Corinna was found out by the fame of his 
verTes to her : which if it had been Julia, he durft not 
have owned ; and, betides, an immediate puntfhment 
muft have followed. He feems himfelf more truly to 
have touched at the caufe of his exile in thofe dbfcure 
verfesj 

" Cur aliquid vidi, cur noxia lumina feci ?" &c. 

Namely, that he had either feen, or was confcious to 
fomewhat, which had procured him his difgrace. But 
neither am I fatisfied, that this was the inceft of the 
emperor with his own daughter : for Auguftus was of a 
nature too vindictive, to have contented himfelf with 
fo fmall a revenge, or fo unfafe to himfelf, as that of 
fimple baniihment 5 but would certainly have fecured 
his crimes from public notice, by the death of him who 
was witnefs to them. Neither have hiftorians given us 
any fight into fuch an action of this emperor: nor 
would he (the greateft politician of his time), in all 
probability, have managed his crimes with fo little fe« 
crecy, as not to fliun the obfervation of any man. It 
feems more probable, that Ovid was either the confi- 
dent of fome other pafllon, or that he had (tumbled by 
fome inadvertency upon the privacies of Livia, and ktn 
her in a bath : for the words 

" Sine vefte Dianam '* 

M % agree 
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agree better with Livia, who had the fame of chaftity, 
than with either of the Julia's, who were both noted of 
ioconttnency. The firft verfes, wiich were made by 
him in bis youth, and recited publicly according to the 
cuftom, were, a* he himfelf allures us, to Corinna : 
his ban i foment happened not till the age of fifty : from 
which it may be deduced, with probability enough, that 
the love of Corinna did not occafion it i nay, he tells us 
plainly, that his offence was that of error only, not of 
wickednefs ; aud in the fame paper of verfes alfo, that 
the cauie was notoriously known at Rome, though it be 
left fo obfcure to after-ages. 

But to leave conjectures on a fubjeft fo uncertain, 
and to write lb me what more authentic of this Poet : 
that he frequented the court of Auguttus, and was well 
received in it, is mod undoubted : all his Poems bear 
the character of a court, and appear to be written, at 
the French call it, Cavalierement : add to this, that the 
titles of many of his Elegies, and more of his letters in 
his banrmment, are addrefled to perfons well known to 
us, even at this dillance, to have been considerable in 
that court. 

Nor was his acquaintance lefs with the famous Pacta 
of his age, than with the noble men and ladies. He 
tells you himfelf, in a particular account of his own 
life, that Macer, Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, and 
many others of them, were his familiar friends, and 
that Ibmeof them communicated their writings to him; 
but that he had only fein Virgil. 

* If 
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If the imitation of nature be the bufinefs of a Peer, 
I know no author, who can juftJy be compared with 
ours, efpecially in the defcription of the paflions. And, 
to prove this, I fliall need no other judges than the 
generality of his readers : for, all paflions being inborn 
with us, we are almoft equally judges, when we are 
concerned in the reprefentation of them. Now I will 
appeal to any man, who has read this Poet, whether he 
finds not the natural emotion of the fame pafiion in him- 
felf, which the Poet defcribes in his feigned perfons ? 
His thoughts, which are the pictures and refults of thpfe 
paflions, are generally fuch as natuaily arife from thofe 
diforderly motions of our fpirits. Yet, not to fpeak 
too partially in his behalf, I will confefs, that the copi- 
oufnefs of his wit was fuch, that he often writ too point* 
edly for his fubjelfc, and made his perfons fpeak more 
eloquently than the violence of their paflion would ad- 
mit : fo that he is frequently witty out of feafon $ 
leaving the imitation of nature, and the cooler di&ate* 
of his judgment, for the falfe applaufe of fancy. Yet 
heieems to have found out this imperfection in hu 
riper age : for why elfe would he complain, that his 
Metamorphofes was left unfinished ? Nothing fure can 
be added to the wit of that Poem, or of the reft : but 
many things ought to have been retrenched ; which, I 
fuppofe, would have been the bufinefs of his age, if his 
misfortunes had not come too faft upon him. But 
take him uncorrected, as he is tranfmitted to us, 
•and it muft be acknowledged, in fpite of his Dutch 
friends the commentators, even of Julius Scaliger 
M 3 himfelf, 
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htrafelf, that Seneca's ccniure will ftand good agamft 
him i 

" Nefctvit quod bene ccflit relinquere;" 

he never knew how to give over, when he had don* 
well j but, continually varying the fame fyhfe an hun- 
dred ways, and taking up in another place what he 
had more than enough inculcated before, he fometimes 
cloys hit readers inftead of fatisfying them j and gives 
j occafion to his tranflators, who dare not cover him, to 

bluih at the nakednefs of their father* This then is 
the allay of Ovid's writings, which is fufficiently re- 
compenfed by his other excellencies : nay, this very 
fault is not without its beauties j for the moft fevers 
cenfor caflnot but be pleafed with the prodigality of his 
wit, though at the fame time he couid haw wifhed that 
the mafter of it had been a better manager. Every 
thing, which he does, becomes him 5 and, if fometimes 
he appears too gay, yet there is a fecret gracefulnefs of 
youth, which accompanies his writings, though the 
ftaidnefs and fobriety of age be wanting. In the moft 
material part, which is the conduct, it is certain that lie 
feldom has mifcarried : for if his Elegies be compared 
with thofe ofTibullus and Properties, his contempora- 
ries, it will befoand, that thofe poets feldom defigned 
before they writ: and though the language of TitraUtis 
be more poliflied, and the learning of Properrins, efpe- 
cially in his fourth book, more fet out to oftentation? 
yet their common practice was to look no further be- 
fore them than the next line j whence k will inevitably 

foMcrw> 
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"follow, that they can drive to no certain pointy but 
ramble from one fubjeft to another, and conclude with 
fomewhat which is not of a piece with their beginning-; 

" Pupu reus late qui fplendeat unus & alter 

" Afluitur pannus," 
as Horace fays : though the verfes are golden, they are 
but patched into the garment. But our Poet has al- 
'ways the goal in his eye, which directs him in His racef 
fome beautiful defign, which he firft eftablifhes, and 
then contrives the means which will naturally conduct 
him to his end. This will be evident to judicious rai- 
ders in his Epiftles, of which fomewhat, at leaft in ge- 
neral, will be expected. 

The title of them in our late editions is Epiftola? 
Heroidum, The letters of the Heroines. But Heinfius 
has judged more truly, that the infcription of our au~ 
thor was barely, Epiftles ; which he concludes from his 
cited verfes, where Ovid afferts this work as his own 
invention, and not borrowed from the Greeks, wborti 
(as the matters of their learning) the Romans ufually 
did imitate. But it appears not from their writings, 
that any of the Grecians ever touched upon this way, 
which our Poet therefore juftly has vindicated to hiro- 
felf. I quarrel not at the word Heroidum, becaufe it is 
uftd by Ovid in his Art of Love s 

"Jupiter ad veteres fuppk* Heroidas ibat. 

But, fure, he could not be guilty of fuch an oversight, 

'to* call his work by the name of Heroines, when there 

are divers men* or heroes, as, namely, Paris, Lcander, 

M 4. and 
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and Acontius, joined in it. Except Sabinus, who writ 
foine anfwers to Ovid's Letters, 

" (Ogam celer e toto rediit meus orbe Sabipus)" 
I remember not any of the Romans, who have treat- 
ed on this fbbjeft j fave only Propertius, and that but 
once, in his Epiftle of Arethufa to Lycotas, which 13 
written fo near the ftyle of Ovid, that it feems to be 
but an imitation j and therefore ought not to defraud 
our Poet of the gtory of his invention. 

Concerning the Epiftles, I (hall content myfelf to 
obferve thefe few particulars * firft, that they are gene- 
rally granted to be the moft perfect pieces of Ovid, and 
that the ftyle of them is tenderly paflionate and courtly; 
two properties well agreeing with the perfons, which 
were heroines and lovers. Yet, where the characters 
were lower, as in OEenone and Hero, he l>as kept clofe 
to nature, in drawing his images after a country life j 
though perhaps he has Romanized his Grecian dames 
too much, and made them fpeak, fometimes, as if they 
had been born in the city of Rome, and under the empire 
of Auguftus. There feems to be no great Variety in the 
.parti eular'fubjefts which he has chofen 5 moft of the 
Epiftles being written from ladies who were forfaken 
by their lovers : which is the renfon that" many of the 
fame thoughts come back upon us in divers letters : but 
of the. general chara&er of women, which is modefty, 
he has taken a moft becoming care ; for his amorous 
expredions- go no further than virtue may allow, and 
therefore may be read, as he iotended them, * by ma- 
trons without a biufh, ; Thvt 
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Thus much concerning the Poet ; it remains that I 
Jhould fay (bmewhat of poetical tranflations in general, 
and give my opinion (with fuhmiflion to better judg- 
ments) which way of verfion feems to be the inoft 
proper. 

All tranflation, I fuppofe, may be reduced to thefe 
three heads. 

Firft, that of Metaphrafe, or turning an author word by 
word, and line by line, from one language into another. 
Thus, or near this manner, was Horace's Art of 
Poetry tranflated by Ben Jonfon. The fecond way is 
that of Paraphrafe, or tranflation with latitude, where 
the author isHcept in view by the translator, fo as never , 
to be loft, but his words are not fo ftri&ly followed at 
his fenfe j and that too is admitted to be amplified, but 
not altered. Such is Mr. Waller; 8 tranflation of Vir- 
gil's Fourth ./Eneid. The third way is that of imitation, 
where the tranilator (if now he has not loft that name) 
aflumes the liberty, not only to vary from the words and 
fenfe, but to forfake them both as he fees occafion ; and, 
taking only fome general hints from the original, to 
run diviilon on the ground-work, as he pleafes. Such 
is Mr. Cowley's practice in turning two Odes of Pin- 
dar, and. one of Horace, into Englifli. 

Concerning the firft of thefe methods* our m after 
Horace has*given us this caution : 

" Nee verbum verbo curabis reddere fidut 
*' Interpres" 

Nor wgrd for word too faithfully tranflate, 
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as the Earl of Rofcommon has excellently rendered it. 
Too faithfully is, indeed, pedantically : it is a fait^ 
like that which proceeds from fuperftitibn, blind and 
zealous. Take it in the expreffion of "Sir John Den- 
ham to Sir Richard Fanfhaw, on his veiiion of the 
Paftor Fido : 

That fervile path thou nobly doft decline. 
Of tracing word by word, and line by line. 
A new and nobler way thou doft purfue, 
To make tranflations and tranflators too : 
They but preferve the aflies, thou the flame, 
True to his fenfe, but truer to his fame. 

It is almoft impoffibie to tranflate verbally, and well, 
*at the fame time j for the Latin (a rooft fevere and 
compendious language) often expreffes that in one word, 
which the barbarity, or the narrownefe, of modem 
.tongues cannot fupply in more. It is frequent alfo that 
the conceit is couched, in fome expretiion, which will be 
Soft in Englifti. 

*f Atque iidem venti vela fidemque ferent." 
What Poet of our nation is fo fcappy as to cxprefs thr* 
thought literally in Englifh, and to ilrike wit, or almoft 
vfenfe, out of it ? 

In fhort, the verbal copier is incumbered with fi> 
many difficulties at once, that he can nevefr diiintangle 
.himfelf from all. He is to confider, at the fame time, 
the thought of his author and his words, and to find 
out the counterpart to each in another language: 
and, betides this/ he U to confine himfelf to the corn- 
pals 
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pa& of numbers, and the flavery of rhyme. It is much 
Jikc dancing on ropes with fettered legs : a man can 
ihun a fall, by ufing caution } but the graceful aefs of 
motion is not to be expected : and when we have faid 
the beft of it, it is but a foolifh tafk ; for no fober ma* 
would put himfelf into a danger for the applauie of 
cfcaping without breaking his neck. We fez ,Ben j on „ 
fon could not avoid obfeurity in his literal tranflatjon 
of Horace, attempted in the fame compafe of lines: 
nay Horace himfelf could fcarce have done it to a Greek 
Poet: 

" Brevis effe laboro, obfc*ru$ fio :** 
either perfpicuity or gracefulnefs will frequently 04 
wanting. Horace has, indeed, avoided bpfh thefc rock* 
in his tranflation of the three frrfi; Jjnes of H*iw** 
Odyflcy, which he has contva&cd into two* 

« Dk mihi, Muia, virum, capttt pe& tempera, Trojae^ 
" Qui mores hominum mttkonun vidit & uffbee.*' 

Mtife, fpeak the man, who, fnrce the fiege of Troy, 
So many towns, fuch change of manners faw. 

R0SCt>MM0ff. 

But then the fufFerings of UlyfTes, which are a confi- 
derable part of that fentence, are omitted : 

The consideration of thefe difficulties, in a fervile, 
literal, tranflation, not long fince made two of our fa- 
mous wits, Sir John Denham and Mr Cowley, to con- 
trive another way of turning authors into our tongue, 
called, by the latter o£ them, Imitation. As they were 

friends. 
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friends, I fuppofe they communicated their thoughts 
on this fubjeft to each other ; and, therefore, their rea- 
ions for it are little different : though the practice of 
one is much more moderate. I take imitation of an 
author, in their fenfe, to be an endeavour of a later 
Poet to write like one who has written before him on 
the fame fubjeS : that is, not to tranflate his words, or 
to be confined to his fenfe 5 but only to fet hirh as a 
pattern, and to write, as he fuppofes that author would 
have done, had he lived in bur age, and in our country. 
Yet I dare not fay that either of them have carried 
this libertine way of -rendering authors (as Mr Cow- 
ley calls it) fo far as my definition reaches. For in 
the Pindaric Odes, the cuftoms and ceremonies of an- 
cient Greece are ftill preferved. But I know not what 
mifchief may arife hereafter from the example of fuch 
an innovation, when writers of unequal parts to him 
(hall imitate fo bold an undertaking. To add and to 
diminish what we pleafe, which is the way avowed 
by him, ought only to be granted to Mr. Cowley, and 
that too only in his transition of Pindar ; becaufe he 
alone was able to make him amends, by giving him 
better of his own, whenever he refufed his author's 
thoughts. . Pindar is generally known to be a dark 
writer, to want connexion (I mean as to our underftand- 
ing), to foar out of fight, and leave his reader at a gaze. 
So wild and ungovernable a Poet cannot be tranflated 
JitcraMy $ his genius is too ftrong to bear a chain, and 
Sanifon-like he makes it off. A genius fo elevated 
gnd unconfined as Mr. Cowley's was but neceflary t» 

make 
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make Pindar fpeak EnglMh, and that was to be per- 
formed by no other way than imitation. Bat if Virgil, 
or Ovid, or any regular intelligible authors, be thus 
*ifed, it is no longer to be called their work, when nei- 
ther the thoughts nor words are drawn from the ori- 
ginal : but inftead of them there is Something new pro- 
duced, which is almoft the creation of another hand. 
By this way, it is true, fomewhat that is excellent may 
be invented, perhaps more excellent than the firft de- 
fign 5 though Virgil rauft be ftill excepted, when that 
perhaps takes place. Yet he who is inquifitiye to 
know an author's thoughts, will be difappointed in his 
expectation. And it U not always that a man will be 
contented to have a prefent made him, when he expects 
the payment of a debt. To ftate it fairly : imitation 
of an author is the rood advantageous way for a trans- 
lator to (hew himfelf, but the greateft wrong which 
can be done to the memory and reputation of the dead. 
Sir John Denham (who advifed more liberty than he 
took himfelf) gives his reafon for his innovation, in his 
admirable preface before the translation of the fecond 
JEneid. " Poetry is of fo fubtle a fptrit, that, in pour- 
" ing out of one language into another, it will all eva- 
" poratej and, if a new fpirit be not added in the trans- 
u fuiion, there will remain nothing but a Caput Mor- 
" tuum." I confefs this argument holds good againft 
a literal tranflation : but who defends it ? Imitation and 
verbal verfion are in my opinion the two extremes,which 
ought to be avoided : and therefore, when I have pro* 
pofed the mean betwixt them, it will be feen how far 
KU argument will reach. 

No 
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No man is capable of translating Poetry, who, bo- 
lides a genius to that art, is not a mailer both of his au- 
thor's language and of his own : nor moft we tinder- 
ftand the language only of the Poet, but his particular 
turn of thoughts and exprcifion, which are the cha- 
racters that diftinguifh, and as it were individuate, him 
from all other writers. When we are come thus far, 
it is time to look into ourfelves, to conform our genius 
to his, to give his thought either the fame turn, if our 
tongue will bear it, or, if not, to vary but the drefs, 
not to alter or deftroy the fubftance. The like care 
tnuft be taken of the more outward ornaments, the 
words. When they appear (which is but feldom) lite- 
rally graceful, it were an injury to the author that they 
mould be changed : but (nice every language is £b full 
of its own proprieties, that what is beautiful in one, is 
often barbarous, nay fometimes nonfenfe in another, it 
would be unreafonable to limit a tranflator to the nar- 
row compafs of his author's words. It is enough if he 
choofe out fome exprefiien which does not vitiate the 
fenie. I fuppoie he may ftretch his chain to fuch a la* 
tttude ; but, by innovation of thoughts, methinks, he 
breaks it* By this means the fpirit of an author may 
be transftifed, and yet not loft t and thus it is plain, 
that the realba atledged by Sir John Denham has no 
farther force than to expreifion : for thought, if it be 
trasuated truly, cannot be loft in another language 5 
but the words that convey it to our appreheniion (which 
are the image and ornament of that thought) may be fo 
ill chosen, as to make it appear in an unhandfrme drefs, 

amd 
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and rob it of its native luftre.* There is, therefore, aliber- 
ty to be allowed for the expreflion 5 neither is it neceflar/ 
tbat words and lines mould be confined to the rrieafure 
of their original. The fenfe of an author, generally 
ipeaking, is to be facred and inviolable. If (he fancy 
of Ovid be luxuriant, it is his character to be fo 5 afid if 
I retrench it, he is no longer Ovid. It will be- replied,. 
that he receives advantage by this lopping of his fuper- 
fluous branches ; but I rejoin, that a tranflator has no* 
fueh right. When a painter copies from the life, I* 
fuppofe he has no privilege to alter features and linea- 
ments, under pretence that his picture will look bet- 
tcr s perhaps the face, which he has drawn, would be 
more exa£t, if the eyes or nofe were altered 5 but it is his 
bufmefs to make it refemble the original. In two cafes 
only there may a feeraing difficulty arife 5 that i», if the, 
tkought be notorioufly trivial or diftibneft: but the- 
fame anfwer will ferve for both, that then they ought; 
not to be tranflated : 

u ■ Et quae 

" Defperes tra&ata nitefcere pofle, relinquas." 
Thus I have ventured to give my opinion on this 
fubjecVagainft the authority of two great men, but I 
hope without offence to either of their memories j for I 
both loved them living, and reverence them now they 
are dea£. But, if, after what I have urged 1 , It be 
thought by better judges, that the praife of a tran flat ion 
confifts in adding new beauties to the piece, thereby to 
recompenfe the lofs which it fuftains by change of Ian* 
gtiage, I ftntll be willing to be taught better, and to re- 
cant. 
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cant. In the mean time, it teems to me, that the true 
reafon, why we have. fo few verfions which are toler- 
able, is not from the too clofe purfuing of the author's 
fenfe j but becaufe there are fo few, who have all the 
talents which are requifite for tranflation, and that 
there is fo little praife, and fo fmall encouragement, 
for fo confiderable a part of learning. 
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CAN ACE to MACAREUS/ 

E P I S T. XL 

THE ARGUMENT. 

Macareus and Canace, fin and daughter to JEolus, God 
of the Winds, loved each other inceftuoufiy : Canace 
was delivered of a fin, and committed htm to her 
nurfe, to be fecretly conveyed away. The infant cry- 
ing out* h that means was dif covered to JEolus, who, 
btraged at the vjickednefs of his children, commanded 
the babe to he expofed to wild beafts on the moun- 
tains : and withal, font a fword to Canace, with 
this meffage, That her crimes would inflruS her bow 
to ufe it. With this fword Jbe flew berfelf: but be- 
fore Jbe died, Jbe writ the following letter to her 
brother Macareus, who had taken fanOuary in the 
temple of Apollo. 

TF ftreanring blood my fatal letter (tain, 
** Imagine, ere you read, the writer (lain } 

One hand the fword, and one the pen ernpjoyf. 
And in my lap the ready paper lies. 
Think c in this poihire thou behold' ft me write s 
In this my cruel father would delight. 
O ! were he prefent, that his eyes and hands 
Might fee, and urge, the death which he commands « 
Voj-.IV. N Than 
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Than all the raging winds more dreadful, he, 
Unmov'd, without a tear, my wounds would fee* 
Jove juftly plac'd aim on a ftormy throne, 
His people's temper is fo like his own. 
The North and South, and each contending blab* 
Are underneath his wide dominion caft : 
Thofe he can rule i but his tempeftuous mind 
Is, like his airy kingdom, unconnVd. 
Ah t what avail my kindred Gods above, 
That in their number I can reckon Jove ? 
What help will all my heavenly friends afford, 
When to my bread l lift the pointed fword } 
That- hour, which join'd us, came before its tim«* 
In death we had been one without a crime. 
Why did thy flames beyond a brother's move ? 
Why IqvM F thee with more than fifter's love ? 
For I lov'd too ; and, knowing not my wound, 
A fecret pleafure in thy kifles found : 
My cheeks no longer did their colour boaft, 
My food grew loath fome, and ray ftrength I loft t 
Still ere I fpoke, a figh would Hop my tongue } 
Short were my (lumbers, and my nights were long. 
I knew not from my love thefe griefs did grow, 
"Yet was, alas, the thing I did not know. 
My wily nurfe by long experience found, 
And firft difcover'd to my foul its wound. 
'Tis love,* faid me ; and then my down-eaft eyes> 
And guilty dumbneft, witnefs'd my furprize. 
£orc'd at the laft, my mameful pain I tell : 
And, oh, what followed we both know too well! 

% « When, 
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« c When, kalf denying, more than half content, 
" Embraces wann'd me to a full confent. 
" Then with tumultuous joys my heart did beat, 
•" And guilt that made them anxious made them great: 1 * 
But now my fwelling womb heav'd up my breaft, 
And rifmg weight my finking limbs oppreft. 
What herbs, what plants, did not my nurfe produce, 
To make abortion by their powerful juice ? 
What medicines try'd we not, to thee unknown ? 
<©ur firft crime common 5 this was mine alone. 
But the ftrong child, fecure in his dark cell, 
With nature^ vigour did our arts repel. 
And now the pale-facM emprefs of the night 
..Nine times had fiH'd her orb with borrow'd light s 
^Kot knowing 'twas my labour, I complain 
Of fudden ihootings, and of grinding pain : 
My throes came thicker, and my cries increased, 
Which with her hand the confcious nurfe fupprefs'cl, ' 
To that unhappy fortune was I come, 
Pain urg'd my clamqurs, but, fear kept me dumb. 
With inward ftruggling I reftrain'd my cries, 
And drunk the tears that trickled from my eyes* 
Death was in fight, Lucina gave no aid 5 
And ev*n my dying had my guilt betrayed. ' 
Thou canfft, and in thy-countenance fate defpahvj 
Rent were thy garments all, and torn thy hair s 
Yet, feigning comfort, which thou couldft not give, 
(Preft in thy arms, and whifpering me to live) : 
For both our fakes, (faidft thou) preferve thy Jifej 
2*ive, my dear lifter, and my dearer wife* 

N 2 Rais'rf 
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! 
RaisM by that name, with my laft pangs I ftrove s ^ 

Such power have words, when fpoke by thofe we love* 

The babe, as if he heard what thou hadft fworn, 

With hafty joy fprung forward to be born. 

What helps it to have weathered out one (form ? 

Fear of our father does another form. 

High in his hall, rock-d in a chair of ftate, 

The king with his tempeftuous council fate. 

Through this large room our only paftage lay, 

By whicfy we could the new-born babe convey. 

SwathM in her lap, the bold nurfe bore him out, 

With olive-branches cover'd round about 3 

And, muttering prayers 4 , as holy rites (he meant, 

Through the divided croud unqueftionM went. 

Juft at the door, th* unhappy infant cryM : 

The grand lire heard him, and the theft he fpy'd. 

Swift as a whirlwind to the nurfe he flies, 

And deafs, his (tormy fubjecls with his cries. 

With one fierce puff he blows the leaves away s 

ExposM the felf-difcovec'd infant lay. 

The noife reacted me, and my prefaging mind 

Too foon its own approaching woes divin'd. 

Not (hips at fea with winds are fhaken more, 

Nor feas themfelves, when angry tempefts roar, 

Than I, when my loud father's voice I hear : 

The bed beneath me trembled with my fear. 

He ruftVd upon me, and divulgM my (lain 5 

Scarce from my murder could his hands refrain. -., 

I only aqfwer'd him with (ilent tears 5 - 

They flowM : my tongue was frozen up with fears,, 

His 
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His little grand-child he commands away, 

To mountain wolves and every bird of prey. 

The babe cry'd out, as if he understood, 

And begg'd his pardon with what voice he could. 

By what expreflions can my grief be mown ? 

(Yet you may guefs my anguilh by your own :) 

To fee my bowels, and, what yet was worfe, 

Your bowels too, condemned to fuch a curfe ! 

Out went the king j my voice its freedom found, 

My breads I beat, my blubbered cheeks I wound. 

And now appeared the meffenger of death j 

Sad were his looks, and fcarce he drew his breath, 

To fay, " Vour father fends you" — (with that word 

His trembling hands prefented me a fword) : 

" Your father fends you this s and lets you know, 

" *t*hat your own crimes the ufe of it will fllow. ,, 

Too well I know the* fenfe thofe words impart ; 

His prefent (hall be treafur'd in my heart. 

Are thefe the nuptial gifts a bride receives ? 

And this the fatal dower a father gives ? 

Thou God of Marriage, Jhun thy own difgrace, 

And take thy torch from this detefted place : 

Inftead of that, let furies light their brands, 

And fire my pile with their infernal hands. 

With happier fortune may my fitters wed j 

Warn'd by the dire example of the dead. 

For thee, poor babe, what crime could they pretend ? 

How could thy infant innocence offend ? 

A guilt the% was j but, oh, that guilt was mine ! 

Thou fuffer'ft for a fin that was not thine. 

N j Thy 
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Thy mother's grief and crime ! but j.uft onjoy'd^ 

Shewn to my fight, and born to be deftroyM ! 

Unhappy offspring of my teeming womb ! 

Dragged headlong from' thy cradle to thy tomb I 

Thy un-offending life I could not fave, 

Nor weeping could I follow to thy grave : 

Nor on thy tomb could offer my (horn hair : 

Nor mew the grief which tender mothers bear. 

Yet long thou malt not from my arms be loft j 

for foon I will o'ertake thy infant ghoft. 

But thou, my love, and 1 now my love's defpair, • 

Perform his funerals with paternal care. 

His fcatter'd limbs with my dead body burn }• 

And once more join Us in the pious urn. 

If on my wounded breaft thou dropp'ft a tear, 

Think for whofe fake my breaft that wound did bear ^ 

And faithfully my laft defires fulfil, 

As I perform my cruel father's will. 



HELEN' 
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& EL EN to PARIS. 

E P I S T. XVII. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

Helen, having received an epijlle from Paris* returns . 
the following anfwer : wherein /be feems at firft to 
chide him for bis preemption in writing as be bad 
done, which could only proceed from bis low opinion 
of her virtue ; then awns berfelf to be fenfible of the 
pajjlon, which he bad exprejfed for her, though /be 
much fuJpeSed bis conftancy \ and at laft ayc&vers her 
inclination to be favourable to him : the whale letter 
/hewing the extreme artifice of womankind* 

tl7 HEN loofe epiftles violate chafte eyes, 
* * She half con fen ts, who filently denies. 
How dares a ftranger, with defigns fo vain, 
Marriage and hofpitable rights prophane ? 
Was it for this, your fleet did flielter find 
From fwelling Teas* and every faithlefs wind ? 
(For though a diftant country brought you forth, 
Vour ufage here was equal to your worth.) 
Does this deferve to be rewarded fo ? 
l)id you come here a ftranger or a foe ? 
Your partial judgment may perhaps complain, 
And think me barbarous for my juft difdain. 

N 4. Iil- 
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Ill-bred then let me be, but not uhchafte, 
Nor my clear fame with any fpot defac'd. 
Though in my face there *s no affected frown, 
Nor in my carriage a feign'd nicenefs mown, 
I keep my honour dill without a ftain, 
Nor has my love made any coxcomb vain* 
Your boldnefs I with admiration fee j 
What hope had you to gain a queen like me ? 
Becaufe a' hero forc'd me once away, 
Am I thought fit to be a fecond prey ? 
Had I been won, I had defervM your blaMe* 
lJut Aire my part was nothing but the fttame. 
Yet the bafe theft to htm no fruit did bear, 
I *fcap*d unhurt by any thing but fear. 

itude force might fome unwilling kifles gain j 
But that was all he ever could obtain, 

You on fuch terms would ne'er have let me go j 

Were he like you, we had not parted Co. 

Untouched the youth reftor'd me to my friends. 

And modeft ufage made me fome amends. 

*Tis virtue to repent a vicious deed. 

Did he repent, that Paris might fucceed ? 

Sure 'tis fome fate that fets me above wrongs, 

Yet ftifl txpofes me to bufy tongues. 

I '11 not complain ; for who 's difpleasM with lov«, 

If it fincere, difcreet, and con (Ian t prove ? 

But that I fear j not that I think you bafe, 

Or doubt the blooming beauties of my face \ 

But all your fex is fubje& to deceive, 

An3 ours, alas, too willing to believe. 

Yet 
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Vet others yield ; and love overcomes the beft : 

But why ihould I not fliine above the reft ? 

Fair Leda's ftory feems at firft to be 

A fit example ready form'd for me. 

But (he was cozen'd by a borrowM fhape, 

And under harmlefs feathers felt a rape. 

If I ihould yield, what reafon could I ufe ? 

By what miftakc the loving crime excufe r 

Her fault was in her powerful lover loft; 

But of what Jupiter have I to boaft ? 

Though you to heroes and to kings fucceed, 

Our famous race does no addition need 5 

And great alliances but ufelefs prove 

To one that comes herfelf from mighty Jove. 

Co then, and boaft in fome lefs haughty place 

Your Phrygian blood, and Priam's ancient race; 

Which I would mew I valued, if I durft 5 

You are the fifth from Jove, but I the firft. 

The crown of Troy is powerful, J^onfefs $ 

But I have reafon to think ours no lefs. 

Your letter, fill'd with promifes of all 

That men" can good, and women pleafant call, 

Gives expectation fuch an ample field, 

As would move Goddefles themfelves to yield. 

But if; I c>r offend great Juno's laws, 

Yourfelf mall be the dear, the only caufe s 

Either my honour I Mi to death maintain, 

Or follow you, without mean thonghts of gain. 

Not that fo fair a prefent I defpife j 

We like the gift, when we the giver prize.. 

* But 
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But 'tis your love moves roe, which made you take 

Such pains, aad run fuch, hazards for my fake. 

I have perceiv'd (though I diflembled too) 

A thou fan d things that love has made you do. 

Your eager eyes would almou; dazzle mine, 

In which (wild man) your wanton thoughts would (hine* 

Sometimes you'd figh, fometimes diforder'd ftand, 

And with unufual ardor prefs my hand} 

Contrive juft after me to take the glafs, 

Nor would you let the leaft occafion pafs s 

When oft I fear'd I did not mind alone, 

And blufliing fate for things which you have done t 

Then murmur'd to myfelf, He'll for my fake 

Do any thing; I hope 'twas no miftake. 

Oft have I read within this pleafing grove, 

Under my name, thofe charming words, I fave* 

I, frowning, feetifd not to believe your flame \ 

But now, alas, am come to write the fame. 

If I were capable to ^> amifs, 

I could not but be fenfible of this. 

For oh ! your face has fuch peculiar charms, 

That who caa hold from flying to your arms ? 

But what I ne'er cam have without oflence, 

May fome bleft maid poflefs with innocence* 

Pleafure may tempt, but virtue more mould move fc. 

O learn of me to want the thing you love. 

What you defire is fought by all mankind i 

As you have eyes, fo others are not blind. 

JLike you they fee, like you my charms adore ; 

They with not lefs, but you dare venture more 
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Oli t had you then upon our coafts been brought 

My virgin-love when thoufand rivals fought. 

You had I feen*you mould have had my voice j. 

Nor could my hufband juftly blame my choice* 

For both our hopes, alas ! you come too late * 

Another now is mailer of my fate. 

More to my wifli I could have liv'd with yov. 

And yet my prefent lot can undergo. ' 

Geafe to folicit a weak woman's will. 

And urge not her you love to fo much ill. 

But let me live contented as I may, 

And make not my unfpotted fame your prey* 

Some right you claim, fince naked to your eyes 

Three Goddeffes difputed beauty's priae : 

One offered valour, t" other crowns ; but (he 

Obtained her qauie, who fmiling promised me. 

But firft I am not of belief fo light, 

To think fiich nymph* would mew you fuch a fight : 

Yet granting thir, the other part is feign'cr$ 

A bribe fo mean* your fentenee had not gain'& 

With partial eyes I mould myielf regard : 

To think that Venu*made me her reward t 

I humbly am content with human praifc 3 

A Goddefs's applaufe would envy raile. 

But be it as you fay ; for, 'tis conftft, 

The men, who flatter higheft, pleafe us beft. 

That I fufpecr it, ought not to difpleafe; 

For miracles are not believ'd with eafe. 

One joy I have, that I had Venus' voice ; 

Jk greater yet, that you confirmed her choice $ 

That 
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That proffer'd laurels, promis'd fovereignty, . 

Juno and Pallas you contemn M for me. 

Am I your empire then, and your renown t \ 

What heart of rock, but muft by this be won r i 

And yet bear witnefs, O you Powers above, 

How rude I am in all the arts of love ! 

My hand is yet untaught to write to men : 

This is th* eflay of my unpraclis'd pen. 

Happy thofe nymphs, whom ufe has perfect made ! 

I think all crime, and tremble at a made. 

Ev'n while I write, my fearful confeious eyes 

Look often back, mifdoubting a furprize 

For now the rumour fpreads among the croud, 

t court in whifpers, but in town aloud : 
Diflemble you, whatever you hear them fay j 
To leave oiF loving were your better way ; 
Yet if you will diflemble it, you may. 
Love-ftcretly t the abfence of my lord 
More freedom gives, but does not all afford ; 
Long is his journey, long will be his ftayj 
CallM by affairs of confequence away. 
To go, or not, when unrefolv'd he ftood, 
I bid him make what fwift return he could > 
Then, killing me, he faid, I recommend 
All to thy care, but moft my Trojan friend. 
I fmiPd at what he innocently faid. 
And only anfwer'd. You (hall be obeyM. 
Propitious wind 8 have borne him far from hence, 
But let not this fecure your confidence. 

a Abfent 
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Abfent he is, yet abfent he commands : 

You know the proverb; " Princes have long hands." 

My fame *s my burden ; for the more I *m prais'd, 

A jufter ground of jealoufy is raisM. 

Were I lefs fair, 1 might have been more bleft : 

Great beauty through great danger is pofleft. 

To leave me here his venture was not hard, 

Becaufe he thought my virtue was my guard. 

He fear'd my face, but trufted to my life, 

The beauty doubted, but believ'd the wife. 

You bid me ufe th* occafion while I can, 

Put in our hands by the good eafy man. 

I would, and yet I doubt *twixt love and fear ; 

One draws me from you, and one brings me near. 

Our flames are mutual, and my hufband "s gone : 

The nights are long ; I fear to lie alone. 

One houfe contains us, and weak walls divide* 

And you 're too prefling to be long deny'd. 

Let me not live, but every thing confpires 

To join our loves, and yet my fear retires. 

You court with words, when you mould force employ : 

A rape is requifite to fhame-fae'd joy. 

Indulgent to the wrongs which we receive, 

Our fex can fuffer what we dare not give. 

Whatf have I faid ? for both of us 'twere bed, 

Our kindling fire if each of us fuppreft. 

The faith of ftrangers is too prone to change, 

And, like themfelves, their wandering paflions range. 

Hypfipile, and the fond Minonian maid, 

Were both by trufting of their guefts betray M. 

How 
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How can I doubt that other men deceive, 
When you yourfelf did fair Oenone leave r 
But left I /hould upbraid your treachery, 
You make a merit of that crime to roe. 
Yet grant you were to faithful love inclin'd, 
Your weary Trojans wait but for a wind. 
Should you prevail j while I afllgn the nighty • 
Your fails are hoifted, and you take your flight i 
Some bawling mariner our love deftr«y«, 
And breaks afunder our unfiniftfd joy*. 
But I with you may leave the Spartan port, 
To view the Trojan wealth and Priam's court t 
. Shown while I fee, I (hall expqie my fame, 
And fill a foreign country with my ihame* 
In Afia what reception (hall I find ? 
And what dishonour leave in Greece behind »? 
What will your brothers, Priam, Hecuba, 
And what will all your modeft matrons fay't 
Ev'n you, when on this action you reflect, 
My future conduct juftly may fufpeft j t 
And whatever ftranger lands upon your coaft, 
•Conclude me, by your own example, loft. 
I from your rage a ftrumpefs name (hall hear, 
While you forget what part in it you bear. 
You, my crime's author, will my crime upbraid : 
Deep under ground, oh, let me firft be hid ! 
-You boaft the pomp and plenty of your land, 
And promife all (hall be at my command : 
^Your Trojan wealth, believe me, I defpifci, 
[ My own poor native land has dearer ties. 

ShovM 
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Should I be injur'd on your Phrygian (bore, 

What help of kindred cetdd I there implore f 

Medea was by Jafons flattery won : 

I may, like her, believe, and be undone. 

Plain honed hearts, like mine, fufpeft no cheat, 

And love contributes to its own deeeit. 

The (hips, about whole fides load tempefts roar, 

With gentle winds were wafted from the ihore. 

Your teeming mother dream'd a flaming brand, 

Sprung from her womb r confum'd the Trojan land. 

To fecond this, old prophecies confpire, 

That Ilium ihall be burnt with Grecian fire. 

Both give me fear ; nor is it much allay'd, 

That Venus is oblig'd our loves to aid. 

for they, who loft their caufe, revenge will take j 

And for one friend two enemies you make. 

Nor can I doubt, but, mould I follow you, 

The fword would foon our fatal crime purfue. 

A wrong fo great my hufband's rage would rouze ti 

And my relations would his caufe efpoufe. 

You boaft your ftrength and courage ; but, alas I 

Your words receive fmall credit from your face. 

Let heroes in the dufty field delight, 

Thofe limbs were fafhion'd for another fight* 

Bid He&or fally from the walls of Troy 5 

A fweeter quarrel fhould your arms employ. 

Yet fears like thefe mould not my mind perplex, 

Were I as wife as many of my fex. 

But time and you may bolder thoughts infpire j 

And I, perhaps may yield to your defire. 
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You laft demand a private conference 5 
Thefe are your words, but I can guefs your fenfe* 
Your unripe hopes their harveft muft attend : 
Be rulM by me, and time may be your friend. 
This is enough to let you underftand ; 
For now my pen has tir'd my tender hand i 
My woman knows the fecret of my heart. 
And may hereafter better news impart. 



DIDO 
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X> I D O to M N E A S. 

E P I S T. VII. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

tXneas, the fin of Venus and Anchifes, having, at the 
definition of Troy, faved bis Gods, bis father, and 
Jon Afcanius, from the fire, put to fia nvitb twenty 
fail of jbips 5 and, having Been long toff ivitb tern- 
pefts, was at loft caft upon thefhore of Libya, where 
-queen Dido (flying from tie cruelty of Pygmalion bet 
brother, who bad killed her bufhand Sicharus) had 
iately built Carthage. She entertained JEneas and bis 
fleet with great eiviRty, fell pafiionatefy in love with 
him, and in the end denied him not the lafi favours. 
But Metcury admonifbing JEneas to go in fearcb of 
Italy, (a kingdom promifed him by the Gods) be rea- 
dily prepared to obey him. Dido foon perceived it 9 
4md having in vain tried all other means to engage 
Urn to fia), at lafi in atfpair writes to him as foU 
lows- ' 



O O, <m Maeander's banks, when death is nigh, 
*^' The mournful fwan fings her own elegy. 
Not that I hope (for, oh, that hope were vain !) 
By words your loft affe&ion to regain s 
But, having loft whatever was worth my care, 
Why ftiould I fear to loie a dying prayer ? 

Vol. IV. O JTi* 
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*Tis then refolv'd poor Dido muft be left, 
•Of life, of honour, and of love bereft ! 
While you, with loofen'd fails .and vows, {tfepare 
To feek a land that flies the fearcher's care. 
Nor can my rifing towers your flight reftrain, 
Nor my new empire, oflfer'd you in vain. 
Built walls you flum, unbuilt you feek ; that land 
Is yet to conquer 5 but you this command. 
Suppofe you landed where your wifti defign'd, 
Think what reception foreigners would find. 
What people is fo void of common fenfe, 
To vote fucceifion from a native prince ? 
Yet there new fceptres and new loves you feek $ 
New vows to plight, and plighted vows to break. 
When will your towers the height of Carthage know f 
Or when your eyes difcern fuch crowds below i 
If fuch a town and fubje&s you could fee, 
Still would you want a wife who lov'd Jike me, 
For, oh, I burn, like fires with incenfe bright : • 

Not holy tapers flame with purer light ; 
^Eneas is my thoughts' perpetual theme 5 
Their daily longing, and their nightly dream- 
Yet he *s ungrateful and obdurate ftill : 
Fool that I am to place my heart fo ill 1 
Myfelf I cannot to myfelf reftore ; 
Still I complain, and ftill I love him more. 
Have pity, Cupid, on my "bleeding heart, 
And pierce thy brothers with an equal dart. 
I rave : nor canft thou Venus* offspring be, 
Lovers mother could not bear a fon like thee. 

7 From 
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From hardened oak, or from a rock's cold womb, 
At leaft thou art from fome fierce tigrefs come } 
Or on rough Teas, from their foundation torn, 
Got by the winds, and in a tempeft born : 
Like that which now thy trembling failors fear ; 
Like that whofe rage mould ftiil detain thee here. 
Behold how high the foamy billows ride i 
The winds and waves are on the jufter fide. 
To winter weather and a ftormy fea 
I Ml owe, what rather I would owe to thee. 
Death thou deferv'ft from heaven's avenging laws ; 
But I'm unwilling to become the caufe. 
To fliim my love, if thou wilt feek thy fate, 
''Tis a dear pur chafe, and a coftly hate. 
Stay but a little, till the tempeft ceafe, 
And the loud winds are lull'd into a peace. 
May all thy rage, like theirs, unconftant prove* 
And fo it will, if there be power in love* 
K-now'ft thou not yet what dangers {hips fuftain ? 
So often wreck'd, how dar'ft thou tempt the main ? 
Which were it fmooth, were every wave afleep, 
Ten thoufand forms of death are in the deep. 
In that abyfs the Gods their vengeance ftore, 
For broken vows of thofe who falfely fwore- 
There winged ftorms on fea-born Venus wait, 
To vindicate the juftice of her ftate. 
Thus I to thee the means of fafety (how 5 
And, loft myfelf, would ftill preferve my foe. 
Falfe as thou art, I not thy death defign ; 
O rather live, to be the caufe of mine 1 

O % ShouM 
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Should fome avenging ftorm thy veflfel tear, 
(But heaven forbid my word* mould omen bear) 
Then in thy face thy perjur'd vows would fly j 
And my wrong'd ghoft be prefent to thy eye. 
With threatening looks think thou behold'ft me ftare^ 
Gafping my mouth, and clotted all my hair. 
Then, Aould fork'd lightning and red thunder fall ? 
What could'ft thou fay, but, I deferv'd 'em all ? 
Xeft this mould happen, make not hafte away $ 
To (hun the danger will be worth thy ftay. 
Have pity on thy for., if not on me : 
My death alone is guilt enough for thee. 
What has his youth, what have thy Gods deferv'd^ 
To fink in feas, who were from fires prefervM ? 
But neither Gods nor parent didft thou bearj 
Smooth ftories all to pleaie a woman's ear, 
Falfe as the tale of thy romantic life. 
Nor yet am I thy firft-dcluded wife : 
Left to purfuing foes Creiifa ftay'd, 
By thee, bafe man, forfaken and betray'd. 
This, when thou tokTft me, ftruck my'tender hearty 
That fuch requital followed fuch defert. 
Nor doubt I but the Gods, for crimes like thefe, 
Seven winters kept thee wandering on the feas. 
Thy ftarv'd companions, caft afliore, I fed, 
Thyfelf admitted to my crown and bed. 
To harbour (hungers, fuccour the diftreft, 
Was kind enough $ but, oh, too kind the reft ! 
Curft be the cave whkh firft my ruin brought, 
Where, from the ftorm, we common /helter fought ! 
7 j 
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A dreadful howling echo'd round the place : 
The mountain nymphs, thought I, my nuptials grace. 
I thought fo then, but now too late I know 
The furies yell'd my funerals from below. 
O chaftlty and violated fame, 
Exalt your dues to my dead hufband's name ( 
By death redeem my reputation loft, 
And to his arms reftore my guilty ghoft. 
Clofe by my palace, in a gloomy grove, 
Is rais'd a chapel to my murder'd love ; 
There, wreath'd with boughs and wool, his ftatue ftands, 
The pious monument of artful hands. 
Laft night, methought, he callM me from the dome, 
And thrice, with hollow voice, cry'd, Dido, come. 
She comes ; thy wife thy lawful fummons hears 5 
But comes more flowly, clogg'd with confcious fears. 
Forgive the wrong I offer'd to thy bed j 
Strong were his charms, who my weak faith mi fled. 
His Goddefs mother, and his aged fire 
Born on his back, did to my fall confpire. 
Oh ! fuch he was, and is, that, were he true, 
Without a blufli I might his love purfue. 
But cruel ftars my birth-day did attend 5 
And as my fortune open'd, it muft end. 
My plighted lord was at the altar flain, 
Whofe wealth was made my bloody brother's gain;. 
Friendlefs, and followM by the murderer's hate, 
To foreign countries I remov'd my fate j 
And here, a fuppliant, from the natives hands 
J bought the ground on which my city ftands, 

O 3 \ViO> 
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With all the coaft that ftretches to the Tea ; 
Ev'n to the friendly port that fhelter'd thee : 
Then rais'd thefe walls, which mount into the air, 
At once my neighbours wonder, and their fear. 
For now they arm ; and round me leagues are made, 
My fcarce-eftablifhM empire to invade. 
To man my new-built walls I muft prepare, 
An helplefs woman, and unfkill'd in war. 
Yet thoufand rivals to my love pretend 5 
And for my perfon would my crown defend c 
Whofe jarring votes in one complaint agree, 
That each unjuftly is difdauTd for thee. 
To proud Hyarbas give me up a prey j 
(For that muft follow, if thou goeft away.) 
Or to my hufband's murderer leave my life, 
That to the hufband he may add the wife. 
Go then, fince no complaints can move thy mind t 
Go, perjured man, but leave thy Gods behind. 
Touch not th'ofe God 9, by whom thou art forfworn* 
Who will in impious hands no more be borne ; 
Thy facrilegibus worihip they difdain, 
And rather would the Grecian fires fuftain» 
Perhaps my greateft ftiame is ftill to come, 
And part of thee lies hid within my womb* 
The babe unborn muft perim by thy hate, 
And perim guiltlefs in his mother's fate- 
Some Gody thou fay'ft, thy voyage does command j 
Would the fame God had barrM thee from my land t 
The fame, I doubt not, thy departure fteers, 
Who kept thee out at fea fo many years $ 

Whilt 
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While thy Jong labours were a price fo great, 

As thou to purchafe Troy would'ft not repeat* • 

But Tyber now thou ieek'ft, to be at beft, 

When there arriv'd, a poor precarious gueft* 

Yet it deludes thy fearch : perhaps it will < 

To thy old age lie undifcover'd ftilK 

A ready crown and wealth in dower I bring. 

And, without conquering, here thou art a king. 

Here thou to Carthage may'ft transfer thy Troy t 

Here young Afcanius may his arms employ \ 

And, while we live fccure in foft repofe, 

Bring many laurels home from conquer'd foes, 

By Ctipid's arrows, I adjure thee, ftay $ 

B) all the Gods, companions of thy way* 

So may thy Trojans, who are yet alive, 

Live ftill, and with no future fortune drive ; 

So may thy youthful fon old age a|tain, 

And thy dead father's bones in peace remain : 

As thou haft pity on unhappy me, 

Who knew no crime, but too much love of thee. 

I am not born from fierce Achilles' line, 

Nor did my parents againft Troy combine. 

To be thy wife if I unworthy prove, 

By fome inferior name admit my love. 

To be recur' d of (Till poffeffing thee, 

What would I do, and what would I not be ! 

Our Libyan coafts their certain feafons know, 

When free from tempefts paflengers may go s 

But now with northern blafts the billows roar,. 

And< drive the floating fea-weed to the (hove. 

O 4. Leave 
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Leave to my care the time to fail away ; 

When fafe, I will not fuffcr thee to ftay. 

Thy weary men would be with cafe content f 

Their fails are tatter'd, and tjbeir mails are fpent. 

If by no merit I thy mind can move, 

What thou deny'ft my merit, give my love. 

Stay, till I learn my lofs to undergo ; 

And give, me time to ftruggle with my woe* 

If not, know this, I will not fuffer long ; 

My life 's too loathfome, and my love too ftrongv 

Death holds my pen and dictates what I fay, 

While crofs my lap the Trojan fword I lay. 

My tears flow down $ the (harp edge cuts their flood^. 

And drinks my forrows that muft drink my blood. 

How well thy gift does with my fate agree ! 

My funeral pomp is cheaply made by thee. 

To no new wounds my bofom I difplay s 

The fword but enters where love made the way* 

But thou, dear filler, and yet dearer friend, 

Shalt my cold afhes to their urn attend. 

Sichaeus' wife let not the marble boaft, 

I loft that title, when my fame I loft. 

This ftiort infeription only let it bear t 

*< Unhappy Dido lies in quiet here. 

•• The caufe of death, and fword by which (nedy'd** 

** JEneat gave : the reft her arm fupplyM." 
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FIRST BOOK 

O F 

OVID'S ART OF LOVE. 

T N Cupid's fchool whoe'er would take degree, 
**■ Muft learn his rudiments, by reading me. 

Seamen with failing arts their veffels move j 
Art guides the chariot i art inftrucls to love. 
Of mips and chariots others know the rule $ 
But I am mailer m Love's mighty fchool. 
Cupid indeed is obftinate and wild, 
Al ftubborn God j but yet the God 's a child : 
Eafy to govern in his tender age, 
Lrke fierce Achilles in his pupillage r 
That hero, born for conqueft, trembling flood 
Before the Centaur, and receiv'd the rod. 
As Chiron mollify'd his cruel mind 
With art, and taught his warlike hands to wind 
The filver firings of his melodious lyre ; 
So Love's fair Goddefs does my foul infpire, 
To teach her fofter arts j to footh the mind, 
And fmooth die rugged breads of human-kind* 

Yet Cupid and Achilles each with fcorn , 
And rage were fillM j and both were goddefs-born. 

Tht 
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The bull, reclaimed and yok'd, the burden draws » 
The horfe receives the bit within his jaws j 
And ftubborn Love (hall bend beneath my fway> 
Though ftrugglin& oft he ftrives to difobey. 
He (hakes his torch, he wounds me with his darts; 
But vain his force, and vainer are his arts. 
The more he burns my foul, or wounds my fight, 
The more he teaches (o revenge the fpite. 

I boanVno aid the Delphian God affords, 
Nor aufpice from the flight of chattering birds j 
Nor Cite nor her fitters have I feen : 
As Hefiod faw them on the fhady green : 
Experience makes my work ; a truth fo try*d 
You may believe 5 and Venus be my guide. 

Far hence, ye veftals, be, who bind your hair j 
And wives, who gowns below your ancles wear. 
I fing the brothels loofe and unconnVd, 
Th* unpunlmable'pleafures of the kind j 
Which all alike, for love, or money, find. 

You, who in Cupid's rolls inferibe your name, 
Firft feek anobjeft worthy of your flame $ 
Then drive, with art, your lady's mind to gain ; 
And laft, provide your love may long remain. 
On thefe three precepts all my work (hall move ; 
Thefe are the rules and principles of love. 

Before your youth with marriage is oppreft, 
Make choice of one who fuits your humour belt ; 
And fucli a damfel drops not from the iky j 
She mud be fought for with a curious eye. 
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The wary angler, in the winding brook, 
Knows what the fifh, and where to bait his hook. 
The fowler and the huntfman know by name 
The certain haunts and harbour of their game* 
So mud the lover beat the likelieft grounds $ 
Th' aflfembly where his quarry moft abounds. 
Nor (hall my novice wander far aftray j 
Thefe rules mail put him in the ready way. 
Thou (halt not fail around the continent, 
As far as Perfeus or as Paris went : 
For Rome alone affords thee fuch a (fore, 
As all the world can hardly (hew thee more. 
The face of heaven with fewer ftars is crown'd,. 
Than beauties in the Roman fphere are found. 

Whether thy love is bent on blooming youthj 
On dawning fweetnefs in unartful truth ; 
Or courts .the juicy joys of riper growth j 
Here may ft thou find thy full defires in both. 
Or if autumnal beauties pleafe thy fight 
(An age that knows to give, and take delight) £ 
Millions of matrons of the graver fort, 
In common prudence, will not balk the fport. 

In fummer heats thou need'ft but only go 
To Pompey's cool and (hady portico ; 
Or Concord's fane 5 or that proud edifice. 
Whole turrets near the baudy fuburb rife i 
Or to that other portico, where (lands 
The cruel father urging his commands, 
And fifty daughters wait the time of reft. 
To plunge their poniards in the bridegrooms bread t 

On 
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Or Venus' 1 temple j where, on annual nights, 
They mourn Adonis with Aflyrian rites. 
Nor (hun the Jewifh walk, where the foul drovej 
On fabbaths, reft from every thing but love : 
Nor IfiV temple ; for that facred whore 
Makes others, what to Jove (he was before. 
And if the hall itfelf be not bely'd, 
Ev'n there the caufe of love is often try'd ; 
Near it at leaft, or in the palace-yard, 
From whence the noify combatants are heard. 
The crafty counfellors, in formal gown, 
There gain another^ caufe, but lofe their own. 
There eloquence is nonpluft in the fuit ; 
And lawyers, who had words at will, are mute. 
Venus, from her adjoining temple, fniiles, 
To fee them caught in their litigious wiles. 
Orave fenators lead home the youthful dame, 
Returning clients, when they patrons came. 
But, above all, the play-houfc is the place j 
There *s choice of quarry in that narrow chuce. 
There take thy ftand, and fharply looking out, 
Soon may'ft thou find a miftrefs in the rout, 
For length of time, or for a fingle bout. 
The theatres are berries for the fair : 
Like ants on mole-hills thither they repair ; 
Like bees to hives, fo numeroufly they throng 5 
It may be faid, they to that place belong. 
Thither they fwarm, who have the public voice : 
There choofib, if plenty hot diffracts thy choice. 
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To fee, and to be feen, in heaps they run $ 
S*me to undo, and Tome to be undone. 

JFrom Romulus the rife of plays began, 
To his new fubje&s a commodious man j 
Who, his unmarried folJiers to fupply, 
Took care the commonwealth mould multiply : 
Providing Sabine women for his braves, 
Like a true king, to get a race of (laves. 
His play-houfe not of Parian marble made, 
Nor was it fpread with purple fails for made. 
The ftage with nifties or with leaves they ftrew'd: 
No fcenes in prafpecr, no machining God. 
On rows of homely turf they fat to fee, 
Crown'd with the wreaths of every common tree. 
There, while they fat in ruftic majefty, 
Each lover had his miftrefs in his eye} 
And whom be faw moft fuiting to his mind, 
For joys of matrimonial rape defign'd. 
Scarce could they wait the plaudit in their haflc ; 
But, ere the dances and the fong were paft, 
The monarch gave the fignal from his throne 3 
And, rifing, bade his merry men fall on. 
The martial crew, like foldiers ready preft, 
Juft at the word (the word too was, The Beft) 
With joyful cries each other animate 5 
Some choofe, and fome at hazard feize their mate. 
As doves from eagles, or from wolves the lambs, 
So from their lawlefs lovers fly the dames. 
Their fear was one, but not one face of fear j 
Some rend the lovely trefTes of their hair j 
Some (hriek, and fome are ftruck with dumb defpair. 

Her 
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Her abfent mother one invokes in vain ; 

One ftands amaz'd, not daring to complain ; 

The nimbler trull their feet, the flow remain. 

But nought availing, all are captives led, 

^Trembling and blulhing, to the genial bed. 

She who too long refitted, or deny*d, 

The rafty lover made by force a bride ; 

And, with fvperior ftrength, compelled her to his fide, 

Then footh'd her thus : — My foul's far better part, 

Ceafe weeping, nor afflift thy tender heart i 

For what thy father to thy tnother was, 

That faith to thee, that folemn vow I pafs. 

Thus Romulus became to popular j 
This was the way to thrive in peace and war j 
To pay his army, and frefh whores to bring : 
Who would not fight for fuch a gracious king ? 

Thus love in theatres did firft improve 5 
And theatres are ftill the fcenes of love : 
Nor mun the chariot's and the courier's race j " 
The Circus is no inconvenient place. 
No need is there of talking on the hand 4 
•Nor nods, nor figns, which lovers tinderfhuid. 
But boldly next the fair your feat provide ; 
Clofe as you can to hers, and fide by fide. 
Pleas'd or unpleas'd, no matter ; crowding (It s 
For fo the laws of public mows permit. 
Then find occafion to begin difcourfe 9 
Enquire, whofe chariot this, and whoXe that horfe ? 
To whatsoever fide flic is inclined, 
Suit all your inclinations to her mind j ' 

Like 
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Like what (he likes ; from thence your court begin ; 
And whom (he favours, wiih that he may win. 
But when the ftatues of the Deities, 
In chariots rollM, appear before the prize ; 
When Venus comes, with deep devotion rife. 
If duft be on her lap, or grains of fand, 
Brufh both away with your officious hand. 
If none be there, yet brum that nothing thence ; 
And dill to touch her lap make fome pretence. 
Touch any thing of hers ; and if her train 
Sweep on the ground, let it not fweep in vain ; 
But gently take it up, and wipe it clean ; 
And while you wipe it, with obferving eyes, 
Who knows but you may fee her naked thighs ! 
Obferve, who fits behind her ; and beware, 
Left his incroaching knee mould prefs the fair. 
Light fervice takes light minds : for fome can tell 
Of favours won, by laying cufhions well : 
By fanning faces fome their fortune meet 5 
And fome by laying footftbofa for their feet. 
Thefe overtures of love the Circus gives ; 
Nor at the fword-play lefs the lover thrives : 
For there the fon of Venus fights his prize ; 
And deepeft wounds are oft received from eyes. 
One, while the crowd their acclamations make, 
Or while he bets, and puts his ring to (take, 
Is (truck from far, and feels the flying dart j. 
And of the fpectacle is made a part. 

Caefar would reprefent a naval fight, 
For his own honour, and for Rome's delight. 

Vol. IV. P From 
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From either fea the youths and maidens come j 
And all the world was then contain'd in Rome, 
In this vail concourfe, inr this choice of game, 
What Roman heart but felt a foreign flame ? 
Once more our prince prepares to make us glad j 
And the remaining Eaft to Rome will add. 
Rejoice, ye Roman foldiers, in your urns ; 
Your enfigns from the Parthians fhall return j 
And the (lain Crafli (hall no longer mourn. 
A youth is fent thofe trophies to demand; 
And bears his father's thunder in his hand : 
Doubt not tli* imperial boy in wars unfeen 5 
In childhood all of Caefar's race are men. 
Celeftial feeds (hoot out before their day, 
Prevent their years, and brook no dull delay. 
Thus infant Hercules the fnakes did prefs, 
And in his cradle did his fire confefs. 
Bacchus, a boy, yet like a hero fought, 
And early fpoils from conquer'd India brought. 
Thus you your father's troops (hall lead to fight, 
And thus (hall vanquirti in your father's right. 
Thefe rudiments you to your lineage owe 5 
Born to increafe your titles, as you grow, 
Brethren you had, revenge your brethren (lain ; 
You have a father, and his rights maintain. 
Arm'd by your country's parent and your own, 
Redeem your country, and reftore his throne. 
Your enemies affert an impious caufe ; 
You fi^ht both for divine and human laws. 

4. Already 
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Already in their caufe they are o'ercome : 

Subjeft them too, by force of arms, to Rome. 

Great father Mars with greater Cgefar join, 

To give a profperous omen to your line : 

One of you is, and one fhall be divine. 

I prophefy you (hall, you mall o'ercome : 

My verfe (hall bring you back in triumph home 

Speak in my verfe, exhort to loud alarms : 

O were my numbers equal to your arms ! 

Then would I fing the Parthians overthrow j. 

Their (hot averfe fent from a flying bow : 

The Parthians, who already flying fight,, 

Already give an omen of their flight.. 

O when will come the day, by heaven defignM^. 

When thou, the beft and faireft of mankind, 

Drawn by white horfes (halt in triumph ride, 

With conquer'd (laves attending on thy fid* ; 
Slaves, that no longer can be fafe in flight j ; 
O glorious object, O furprizing fights . 
O day of public joy ; too good' to« end in night 
On fuch a day, if thou, and, next to thee, 
Some beauty fits, the fpeclfccle to fee : * 
If (he enquire the names of conquered kings,. 
Of mountains, rivers, and their hidden fprings, 
Anfwer to all thou know'ftj and, if need be,. 
Of things unknown feem to fpeak knowingly : 
This is Euphrates., crown'd with reeds j and there 
Flows the fwift Tigris with his fea-green hair. 
Invent new names of things- unknown before 5 
Call this Armenia, that the Cafpian (hore 5 

P x Call 
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Call this a Mede, and that a Parthian youth \ 
Talk probably 5 no matter for the truth. 

In feafts, as at our (hows, new means abound ; 
More pleafure there, than that of wine, is found. 
The Paphian Goddefs there her ambufh lays ; 
And Love betwixt the horns of Bacchus plays ; 
Defires increafe at every fwelling draught ; 
Brifk vapours add new vigour to the thought. 
There Cupid's purple wings no flight afford ; 
But, wet with wine, he flutters on the board. 
He /hakes his pinions, but he cannot move; 
FixM he remains, and turns a maudlin Love. 
Wine warms the blood, and makes the fpirits flow; 
Care flies, and wrinkles from the forehead go : 
Exalts the poor, invigorates the weak ; 
Gives mirth and laughter, and a rofy cheek. 
Bold truths it fpeaks ; and fpoken, dares maintain ; 
And brings our old fimplicity again. 
Love fparkles in the cup-, and fills it higher : 
Wine feeds the flames, and fuel adds to fire. 
But choofe no miftrefs in thy drunken fit ; 
Wine gilds too much their beauties and their wit. 
Nor truft fhy judgment when the tapers dance ; 
But fober, and by day, thy fuit advance. 
By day-li'ght Paris judg'd the beauteous three ; 
And for the faireft did the prize decree. 
Night is a cheat, and all deformities 
Are hid or leflen'd in her dark difguife. 
The fun's fair light each error will confefs, 
In face, in Aiape, in jewels, and in drefs. 

4 Why 
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Why name I every place where youths abound ? 
'•'Tis lofs of time, and a too fruitful ground. 
The Baian baths, where ihips at anchor ride, 
And wholfome ftreams from fulpbur fountains glide ; 
Where wounded youths are "by experience taught, 
The waters are lefs healthful than they thought. 
Or Dian's fane, which near the fuburb lies, 
Where priefts, for their promotion, fight a prize. 
That maiden Goddefs is Love's mortal foe, 
And much from her his fubjecls undergo. 

Thus far the fportful Mufe, with myrtle bound, 
Has fung where lovely lafles may be found. 
Now let me ling, how (he who wounds your mind, 
With art, may be to cure your wounds inclined. 
Young nobles, to my laws attention lend : 
And all you vulgar of my fchool attend. 

Firft then believe, all women nay be won ; 
Attempt with confidence, the work is done. 
The grafshopper mail firft forbear to fing 
In fummer feafon, or the birds in fpring ; 
Than women can refift your flattering ikill : 
Ev'n (lie will yield, who fwears (he never will. 
To fecret pleafure both the fexes move j 
But women moft, who moft dilTemble love. 
'Twere bed for us, if they would firft declare, 
Avow their paflion, and fubmit to prayer. 
The cow, by lowing, tells the bull her flame : 
The neighing mare invites her ftallion to the game, 
Man is mare temperate in his lull than they, 
And, mire than women, car) his paflion fway. 

P 3 Biblis, 
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Biblis, we know, did firft her love declare, < 
And had recourfe to death in her defpair. 
Her brother (he, her father Myrrha fought, 
And lov'd, but lov'd not as a daughter ought. 
Now from a iree (he ftills her odorous tears, 
Which yet the name of her who fhed them bears 

In Ida's (hady vale a bull appear'd, 
White as the fnow, the fail eft of the herd j 
A beauty-fpot of black there only rofe, 
Betwixt his equal horns and ample brows : 
The love and wiih of all the Cretan cows. 
The queen beheld him as his head he reared 5 
And envy'd every leap he gave the herd. 
A fecret fire me nourifli'd in her breaft, 
And hated every heifer he carefs'd. 
A ftory known, and known for true, I tell ; 
Nor Crete, though lying, can the truth conceal. 
She cut him grafs (fo much can Love command) 5 
She ftrok'd, (he fed him with her royal hand : 
Was pleas' d in paftures with the herd to roam ; 
And Minos by the bull was overcome. 

Ceafe, queen, with gems V adorn thy beauteous brows 5 
The monarch of thy heart no jewel knows. 
Nor in thy glafs compoie thy looks and eyes : 
Secure from all thy charms thy lover lies : 
Yet truft thy mirror, when it tells thee true j 
Thou art no heifer to allure his view. 
Soon wouldft thou quit thy royal diadem 
To thy fair rivals, to be horn'd like thein.Q 

If 
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If Minos pleafe, no lover feek to find ; 
If not, at leaft feek one of human kind. 

The wretched queen the Cretan court forfakes 5 
In woods and wilds her habitation makes : 
She curfes every beauteous cow me fees ; 
Ah, why doft thou my lord and m after pleafe ! 
And think'ft, ungrateful creature as thou art, 
With frifking aukwardly, to gain his heart ! 
She faid, and ftraight commands, with frowning look, 
To put her, undeferving, to the yoke j 
Or feigns fome holy rites of facriflce, 
And fees her rival's death with joyful eyes : 
Then, when the bloody prieft has done his part, 
Pleas M in her hand (he holds the beating heart j 
Nor from a fcornful taunt can fcarce refrain ; 
Go, fool, and ftrive to pleafe my love again. 

Now (he would be Europa, Io now 
(One bore a bull, and one was made a cow). 
Yet fhe at laft her brutal blifs obtain'd, 
And in a wooden cow the bull fuftain'd 5 
FillM with his feed, accomplinYd her defire j 
Till by his form the fon betray 'd the (ire. 

If At re us* wife to inceft had not run, 
{But, ah, how hard it is to love but one !) 
Kis courfers Phoebus had not driven away, 
To (hun that fight, and interrupt the day. 
Thy daughter, Nifus, pull'd thy purple hair, 
And barking fea dogs yet her bowels tear. 
At fea and land Atrides fav'd his life, 
Yet fell a prey to his adulterous wife* 

P 4 Who 
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Who knows not what revenge Medea fought, 
When the llain offspring bore the father's fault ? 
Thus Phoenix did a woman's love bewail j 
And thus Hippolytus by Phaedra fell. 
Thefe crimes revengeful matrons did commit : 
Hotter their luft, and (harper is their wrt. 
Doubt not from them an eafy viftory : 
Scarce of a thoufand dames will one deny. 
All women are content that men mould woo: 
She who complains, and (he who will not do. 
Reft then fecure, whate'er thy luck may prove, 
Not to be hated for declaring love. 
And yet bow canft thou mifs, fince womankind 
Is frail and vain, and dill to change inclined? 
Old hufbands and dale gdants they defpife 5 
And more another's, than their own, they prize. 
A larger crop adorns our neighbour's field ; 
More milk his kine from fw tiling udders yield. 
Firft gsin the r, aid : by her thou (halt be Aire 
A free accefs and eafy to procure : 

Who knows what to her office does belong, | 

Is in the fecret, and can hold her tongue. j 

Bribe her with gifts, with promifes, and prayers : 
For her good word goes far in love-aft airs. 
The time and fit occafion leave to her, 
When (he moft aptly can thy fuit prefer. 
The time for maids to fire their lady's-blood, 
Is, when they find her in a merry^mood ; 
When all things at her wifh and pleafure move : 
Her heart is open then, and free to love. 

Then 
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Then mirth and wantonhefs to luft betray, 
And fmooth the paflage to the lover's way. 
Troy ftood the fiege, when fill'd with anxious care : 
One merry fit concluded all the war. 

If fome fair rival vex her jealous mind, 
Offer thy fervice to revenge in kind. 
Inftru& the damfel while (he combs her hair, • 

To raife the choler of that injured fair 5 
And, iighing, make her raiftrefs under ft and, 
She has the means of vengeance in her hand : 
Theri, naming thee, thy humble fuit prefer j 
And fwear thou languifheft and dy'ft for her. 
Then let her lofe no time, but pufli at all : 
For women foon are rais'd, and foon they fall. 
Give their firft fury leifure to relent, 
They melt like ice, and fuddenly repent. 

T* enjoy the maid, will that thy fuit advance ! 
*Tis a hard queftipn, and a doubtful chance. 
One maid, corrupted, bauds the better for't 5 
Another for herfelf would keep the fport. 
Thy bufinefs may be furthered or delay'd : 
But by my counfel, let alone the maid : 
Ev'n though fhe mould confent to do the feat ; 
The profit *s little, and the danger great. 
I will net lead thee through a rugged ffcad ; 
But where the way lies open, fafe, and broad. 
Yet, if thou find'ft her very much thy friend, 
And her good face her diligence commend : 
Let the fair raiftrefs have thy firft embrace, 
And let the maid come after in her place. 

But 
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But this I will advife, and mark my words ; 
For 'tis the beft advice my (kill affords : 
If needs thou with the damfel wilt begin, 
Before th' attempt is made, make Aire to win : 
For then the fecret better will bt kept ; 
And fhe can tell no tales when once me *s dipt. 
*Tis for the fowler's intereft to beware, 
The bird intangled fliould not Tcape the fnare. 
The fi(h, once prick'd, avoids the bearded hook, 
And fpoils the fport of all fhe neighbouring brook. 
But, if the wench be thine, (he makes thy way, 
And, for thy fake, her miftrefs will betray ; 
Tell all (he knows, and all /he hears her fay. 
Keep well the cdunfel of thy faithful fpy : 
So (halt thou learn whene'er (he treads awry. 

All things the ftations of their feafons keep j 
And certain times there are to fow and reap. 
Ploughmen and failors for the feafon (lay, 
One to plough land, and one to plough the fea a 
So (hould the lover wait the lucky day. 
Then (lop thy fuit, it hurts not thy defign : 
But thirk, another hour (he may be thine. 
And when (he celebrates her birth at home, 
Or when (lie vjews the public (hows of Rome, 
Know, all thy vifits then are troublefome. 
Defer thy work, and put not then to fea, 
For that's a boding and a ftormy day. 
Elfe take thy time, and, when thou canft, begin : 
To break a Jewilh fabbath, think no (in : 
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Nor ev'n on fuperftitious days abftain 5 
Not when the Romans were at Allia (lain. 
Ill omens in her frowns are underftood 5 
When (he *s in humour, every day is good. 




Be ftanch 5 yet parfiraony will be vain : 
The craving fex will ftill the lover drain. 
No (kill can (hi ft them off, nor art remove 5 
They will be begging, when they know we love. 
The merchant comes upon th' appointed day, 
Who (hall before thy face his wares difpkty. 
To choofe for her (he craves thy kind advice ; 
Then begs again, to bargain for the price.: 
But when (he has her purchafe in her eye* 
She hugs thee ciofe, and kifles thee to buy* 
Tis what I want, and 'tis a pen'orth too 5 
In many years I will not trouble you. 
If you complain you have no ready coin ; 
No matter/tis but writing of a line, 
A little bill, not to be paid at fight ; 
Now curfe the time when thou wert taught to write. 
She keeps her birth-day $ you muft fend the chearj 
And (he '11 be born a hundred times a year. 
With daily lies (he dribs thee into coft 5 
That ear-ring dropt a ftone, that ring is loft. 
They often borrow what they never pay $ 
Whatever you .lend her, think it thrown away. 

Had 
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Had I ten mouths and tongues to tell each art, 
All would be wearied ere I told a part. 

By letters, not by words, thy love begin } 
And ford the dangerous paffage with thy pen. 
If to her heart thou aim'ft to find the way, 
Extremely flatter, and extremely pray. 
Priam by prayers did Heftofs body gain 5 
Nor is an angry God invok'd in vain. 
With promis'd gifts her eafy mind bewitch } 
For ev'n the poor in promife may be rich. 
Vain hopes awhile her appetite will (lay ; 
*T!s a doceitful, but commodious way. 
Who gives is mad 5 but make her ftill believe 
*Twill oome, and that 's the cheapeft way to give. 
Ev'n barren lands fair promifes afford 5 
But the lean harveft cheats the (hiving lord. 
Buy not thy firft enjoyment, left it prove 
Of bad example to thy future love : 
But get it gratis; and (he Ml give thee more, 
For fear of lofing what (he gave before. 
The lofing gamefter (hakes the box in vain, 
And bleeds, and lofes on, in hopes to gain. 

Write then, and in thy letter, as I faid, 
Let her with mighty promifes be fed. 
Cydippe by a letter was betray'd, 
Writ on an apple to th' unwary maid. 
She read herfelf into a marriage-vow 
(And every cheat in love the Gods allow). 
Learn eloquence, ye noble youth of Rome ; 
It will not only at the bar overcome : 

Sweet 
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Sweet words the people and the fenate move j 
But the chief end of eloquence is love. 
But in thy letter hide thy moving arts ; 
Affeft not to be thought a man of parts. 
None but vain fools to fimple women preach t 
A learned letter oft has made a breach. 
In a familiar ftile your thoughts convey, 
And write fuch things as prefent you would fay ; 
Such words as from the heart may (eem to move $. 
*Tis wit enough, to make her think you love. 
If feaPd the fends it back, and will not read. 
Yet hope, in time, the bufinefs may Ai creed* 

In time the fteer will to the yoke fubmit j 

In time the reftiff horfe will bear the bit. 

Ev*n the hard plough-mare ufe will wear away j 

And ftubborn fteel in length of time decay. 

Water is foft, and marble hard 5 and yet 

We fee foft water through hard marble eat. 

Though late, yet Troy at length in flames expir'd j 

And ten years more Penelope had tir'd. 

Perhaps thy lines unanfwer'd (he retained ; 

No matter ; there 's a point already gain'd : 

For (he, who reads, in time will anfwer too ; 

Things muft be left by juft degrees to grow. 

Perhaps fhe writes, but anfwers with difdain, 

And marply bids you not to write again j 

What me requires, fhe fears you mould accord j 

The jilt would not be taken at her word. 
Meantime, if (he be carried in her chair, 

Approach, but do not feem to know me 's there. 

Speak 
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Speak foftty to delude the ftanders-byj 

Or, if aloud, then fpeak ambiguously. 

If fauntering in the portico (he walk, 

Move (lowly too 5 for that *s a time for talk : 

And fometwoes follow, Sometimes be her guide t 

But, when the crowd permits, go fide by fide. 

Nor in the playrfoufe let her (it alone : 

For (he '« the pUy-houfe and the play in one. 

There thou mayft ogle, or by figns advance 

Thy fuit, snd'feem to touch her hand by chance. 

Admire the dancer who her liking gains, 

And pity in the play the lover's pains $ 

For her fweet fake die lofs of time defpife ; 

Sit while (he fits* and when (he rifes rife. 

But drefs not like a fop, nor curl your hair, 

Nor with a pumice make your body bare. 

Leave thofe effeminate and ufelefs toys 

To eunuchs, who can give no folid joys. 

Neglect becomes a man » this Thefeus found : 

Uncurl'd, uncomb'd, the nymph his withes crown\l. 

The rough H»ppolytus was Phaedra's care : 

And Venus thought the rude Adonis fair. 

Be not too finical $ but yet be clean : 

And wear well-famion'd deaths, like other men. 

Let not your teeth be yellow, or be foul ; 

Nor in wide (hoes your feet too Joofely roll. 

Of a black mutzle, and long beard, beware 5 

And let a (kilful barber cut your hair. 

Your nails be pickM from filth, and even par'd $ 

Nor let your natty naftrils bud with beard. 

Cure 
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Cure your unfavory breath, gargle your throat ; 

And free your armpits from the ram and goat. 

Drefs not, m ftiort, too little or too much ; 

And be not wholly French, nor wholly Dutch. 
Now Bacchus calls me to his jolly rites : 

Who would not follow, when a God invites ? 

He helps the poet, and his pen inspires, 

Kind and indigent to his former fires. 
Fair Ariadne wander'd on the more, 

Forfaken now j and Thefeus lov'd no more s 

Loofe was her gown, dimevel'd was her hair § 

Her bofom naked, and her feet were bare t 

Exclaiming, on the water's brink (he ftood 5 

Her briny tears augment the briny flood. 

She (hriek'd, and wept, and both became her face : 

No pofture could that heavenly form difgrace. 

She beat her breaft : The traitor 's gone, faid (he j 

What (hall become of poor forfaken me ? 

What (hall become— -(he had not time for more, 

The founding cymbals rattled on the more* 

She fwoons for fear, (he falls upon the ground j, 

No vital heat was in her body found. 

The Mimallonian dames about her ftood j 

And fcudding Satyrs ran before their God. 

Silenus on his afs did next appear, 

And held upon the mane (the God was clear) 5 

The drunken fire purfues, the dames retire ; 

Sometimes the drunken dames purfue the drunken fire* 

At lad he topples over on the plain j 

Ihe Satyrs laugh, and bid him rife again. 

And 
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And now the God of Wine came driving on, 
High on his chariot by fwift tigers drawn. 
Her colour, voice, and fenfe, forfbok the fair ; 
Thrice did her trembling feet for flight prepare, 
And thrice affrighted did her flight forbear. 
She (hook, like leaves of corn when tempefts blow, 
Or (lender reeds that in the marflies grow. 
To whom the God : Compofe thy fearful mind 5 
In me a truer hufband thou fliaft And. 
With heaven I will endow thee, and thy ftar 
Shall with propitious light be feen afar, 
And guide on Teas the doubtful mariner. 
He faid, and, from his chariot leaping light, 
Left the grim tigers mould the nymph affright, 
His brawny arms around her waift he threw 
(For Gods, whate'er they will, with eafc can do) 1 
Andfwiftly bore her thence : th* attending throng 
Shout at the fight, ami fmg the nuptial fong. 
Now in fall bowls her forrow me may fteep : 
The bridegroom's liquor lays the bride afleep. 

But thou, when flowing cups in triumph ride, 
And the lov'd nymph is feated by thy fide j 
Invoke the God, and all the mighty Powers, 
That wine may not defraud thy genial hours. 
Then in ambiguous words thy fuit prefer, 
Which fhe may know were all addreft to her. 
In liquid purple letters write her name, 
Which fhe may read, and reading find the flame. 
Then may your eyes confe/'s your mutual fires 
(For eyes have tongues, and glances teil defircs).. 

Whene'er 
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Whene'er (he drinks, be firft to take the cup 5 

And, where (he laid her lips, theblefling fup. 

When flie to carving does her hand advance, 

Put out thy own, and touch it as by chance. 

Thy fervicc ev'n her hufband muft attend 

(A hufband is a moft convenient friend). 

Seat the fool cuckold in the high eft place : 

And with thy garland his dull temples grace. 

Whether below or equal in degree, 

I»et him be lord of all the company, 

And what he fays, be feconded by thee. 

^Tis common to deceive through friendship's name t 

But, common though it be, 'tis ftill to blame : 

Thus faftors frequently their truft betray, 

And to themfelves their mafters* gains convey. 

Drink to a certain pitch, and then give o'er 5 

Thy tongue and feet may ft amble, drinking more* 

Of drunken -quarrels in her fight beware ; 

Pot -valour only ferves to fright the fair. 

Eurytion juftly fell, by wine oppreft, 

For his rude riot at a wedding-feaft. 

Sing, if you have a voice j and mew your parts 

In dancing, if indued with dancing arts. 

Do any thing within your power to pleafe $ 

Nay, ev'n affeft a feeming drunkennefs $ 

Clip every word $ and if by chance you fpeak 

Too home, or if too broad a jeft you break, 

In your excufe the company will join, 

And lay the fault upon the force of wine. 

Vol. IV. Q^ True 
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True drunkennefs is fubje& to offend ; 

But when 'tis feign'd'tis oft a lover's friend. 

Then fafely may you praife her beauteous fac< f 

And call \\im happy, who is. in her grace. j 

Her hufband thinks himfelf the man deftgiVd^ 

But curfe the cuckold in your fecret mind. 

When all are rifen, and prepare to go, 

Mix with the croud, and tread upon her toe. 

This is the proper time to make thy court ; 

For now (he 's in the vein, and fit for fport. 

Lay bafhfulnefs, that ruftic virtue, by j 

To manly confidence thy thoughts apply. 

On fortune's foretop timely fix thy hold ; 

Now fpeak and fpeed, for Vemas loves the bold. 

No rules of rhetoric here I need afford : 3 

Only begin, and truft the following word,.; > 

It will be witty of its own accord. £ 

A£l well the lover ; let thy fpeech abound 
In dying words, that>reprefent thy wound : 
Diftruft not her belief; me will be movM j 
All women think they merit to be lov'd. 

Sometimes a man begins to love in jeft, 
And, after, feels the torment he profeft. 
For your own fakes be pitiful, ye fair; 
For a feign'd pailion may a true prepare. 
By flatteries we prevail on womankind ; 
As hollow banks by (beams are undermined. 
Tell her, her face is fair, her eyes are fweet.: 
Jier taper fingers praife, and little feet, 

7 Sue* 
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Such praifes ev'n the chaftc are pleas'd to hear ; 
Both maids and matrons hold their beauty dear. 

Once naked Pallas with Jove's queen appear'd 5 
And ftill they grieve that Venus was preferr'd. 
Praife the proud peacock, and he fpreads his train j % 
Be filent, and he pulls it in again. 
Pleas*d is the courfer in his rapid race.; 
Applaud his running, and he mends his pace. 
But largely prdmife, and devoutly fwear 5 
And, if need be, call every God to hear. 
Jove fits above, forgiving with a fmile 
The perjuries that eafy maids beguile. 
He fwore to Juno by the Stygian lake : 
Forfworn, he dares not an example make, 
Or punifh falfehood, for his own dear-fake. 
'Tis for our intereft that the God$ mould be 5 1 

Let us believe them t I believe, they fee, > 

And both reward and punifh equally. 3 

Not that they live above, like laasy drones, 

Or kings below, fupine upon their thrones. 

Lead then yqur lives as prefent in their fight,; 
.Be juft in dealings, and defend the right j 
'By fraud betray not, nor opprefs by might. 
.But 'tis a venial fin to cheat the fair ; 

All men have liberty of confcience there. 

On cheating nymphs a cheat is well defign'd.j 

•Tis a profane and a deceitful kind. 

*Tis faid, that.^gypt for nine years was dry, 

Nor Nile did floods, nor heaven did rain fupply. 
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A foreigner at length informM the king, 

That flaughterM guefts would kindly moifture bring* 

The king reply'd : On thee the lot (hall fall 5 

Be thou, my gueft, the facrifice for all. 

Thus Phalaris Perillus taught to low, 

And made him feafon firft the brazen cow. 

A rightful doom, the laws of nature cry, 

Tis, the artificers of death iliould die. 

Thus juftly women fuffer by deceit 3 

Their practice authorizes us to cheat. 

Beg her, with tears, thy warm deGres to grant $ 

For tears will pierce a heart of adamant. 

If tears will not be fqueez'd, then rub your eye, 

Or 'noint the lids, and feem at leaft to cry. 

Kifs, if you can : refinance if me make, 

And will not give you khTes, let her take. 

Fy, fy, you naughty man ! are words of courfe 5 

She ftruggles but to be fubchied by force. 

Kifs only foft, I charge you, and beware,' 

With your hard bridles not to brum the fair. 

He who has gained a kifs, and gains no more, 

Deferves to lofe the blifs he got before. 

If once flie kifs, her meaning is expreft ; 

There wants but little pufhing for the reft s „ 

Which if thou doft not gain, by ftrength or art, 

The name of clown then fuits with thy defert j 

*Tii downright dulnefs, ar,d a mameful part. 

Perhaps, fhe calls it force j but, if (he Ycape, 

She will not thank you for tl? omitted rape. 

The 
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The fex is cunning to conceal their fires ; 
They would be forc'd ev'n to their own defires. 
They feem V accufe you, with a downcaft fight j 
But in their fouls confefs you did them right. 
Who might be forc'd, and yet untouched depart, - 
Thank with their tongues, but curfe you with theif 
heart. 
• Fair Phoebe and her filter did prefer 
To their dull mates the noble ravimer. 

What Deidamio did, in days of yore, 
The tale is old, but worth the reading o*erv 
When Venus had the golden apple gain'd, 
And the juft judge fair Helen had obtained: 
When (he. with triumph was at Troy receiv'dy 
The Trojans joyful, while the Grecians grievM s 
They vow'd .revenge of violated laws, 
And Greece was arming in the cuckold's caufe ; 
Achilles, by his mother warnM from war, 
DifguisM his fex, and lurk'd among the fair. 
What ! means iEacides to fpin and few r 
With fpear and fword in field thy valour mew j 
And, leaving this, the nobler Pallas know. 
Why doft thou in that hand the diftafF wield, 
Which is more worthy to fuftain the (hi eld ? 
Or with that other draw the woolly twine, 
The fame the' Fates for Heaor's thread affign? 
Brandifh thy falchion in thy powerful hand, 
Which can alone the ponderous lance command. 
In the fame room by chance the royal maid 
Was lodged, and, by his- fcemiug fex betray M,, 
Clok to he;- £de the youthful hero laid. 
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I know not how his court/hip he began $ 

But, to her coft, (he found it was a man. 

'Tis thought me ftniggled ; but withal 'tis thought,. 

Her wifh was to be conquer'd, when flie fought. 

For when, difclos'd, and haftening to the field, 

He laid his diftaffdown, and took the ihield, 

With tears her humble fuit me did prefer, 

And thought to ftay the grateful ravifher. 

She fighs, ihe fobs, file begs him not to part r 

And now 'tis nature, what before was art.' 

She drives by force her lover to detain* 

And wifties to beravmVd loiice'again; 

This is the fex j they will not ifirft begin, 

But, when compdlM, are pieasM to fuffer fin. 

Is there, who thinks that women firft mould woo r 

Lay by thy felf-conceit, thou foolifil beau. 

Begin, and fave their modefty the tivame 5- 

*Tis well for thee, if they receive tiiy flame. 

*Tis decent for a man to fpeak his mind $ 

They but expeft th* occafion to be kind. 

Aflc, that thou may'ft enjoy j ihe waits for this j 

And on thy £rft advance depends thy blifs. 

Ev'n Jove himfelf was fore'd to foe for love j 

None of the nymphs did firft femcit Jove. 

But if you find your prayers increafe her pride, 

Strike fail awhile, and wart another tide. 

They fly when we purrae ; but make delay, 

And, when they fee you flacken, they will ftay. 

Sometimes it profits to conceal ydur end 5 

Kame not yourfelf her lover, but her friend. 
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How many fitittim girls have thus been caught ! 
lie prov'd a lover, who a friend was thought. 
Sailors by fun and wind are fwarthy made ; 
A tanrvM completion bed becomes their trade. 
Tis a difgrace for ploughmen to be fair ; 
Bluff checks they have, and weather-beaten hair. 
TV ambitious youth, who fecks an olive crowri,^ 
Is fun -burnt with his daily toil, and brown. 
But if the lover hopes to be in grace, 
Wan be his looks, and meagre be his face. 
That colour from the fair companion draws : 
She thinks you fick, and thinks herfelf the cau&. 
Orion wandtrM in the woods for love : 
His palenefs did the nymphs to pity move; 
His ghaftly viiage argued hidden love. 
Nor fail a night-cap, in full healthy to wear j 
Neglect thy drefs, and difcompofe thy hair. 
All things are decent, that in love avail j 
Head long by night, and ftudy to be pale : 
Forfake your food, refufe your needful reft 5 

Be miferable, that you may be bleft. 

Shall I complain, or mall I warn you mod ? 

Faith, truth, and friendfliip, in the world are loft \ 

A little and an empty name they boaft. 

Truft not thy friend, much lefs thy miftrefs nraife j 

If he believe, thou may 'ft a rival raife. 

"■Tis true, Patroclus, by no luft milled, 

Sought not to (tain his dear companion's bed. 

Nor Pylades Hermione embraced j 

Ev'n Phaedra to Pirithous ftili was chafte. 

0^4 B«t 
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But hope not thou, in this vile age, to find 

Thofe rare examples of a faithful mind. 

The fea mall fooner with fweet honey flow ; 

Or from the furzes pears and apples grow. 

We fin with guff, we love by fraud to gain j 

And find a pleafure in our fellow's pain. 

From rival foes you may the fair defend j 

But, would you ward the blow, beware your friend 2 

Beware your brother, and your next of kin ; 

But from your bofom-friend your cares begin. 

Here I had ended, but experience finds, 
That fundry women are of fundry minds ; 
With various crotchets fill'd, and hard to pleafe t 
They therefore muft be caught by various way*. 
All things are not produced in any foil 5 
This ground for wine is proper, that for oil. 
So 'tis in men, but more in womankind : 
Different in face, in manners, and in mind : 
But wife men fhift their fails with every wind : 
As changeful Proteus vary'd oft his ftiape, 
And did in fundry forms and figures Ycape; 
A running ft ream, a (landing tree became, 
A roaring lion, or a bleating lamb. 
Some fitti with harpoons, fome with darts are ftruck, 
Some drawn with nets, fome hang upon the hook : 
So turn thyfelf j and, imitating them, 
Try feveral tricks, and change thy ftratagem. 
One rule will not for different ages hold 5 
The jades grow cunning, as they grow more old. 

7 Then 
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Then talk not bawdy to the bafhfuL maid ; 
Broad words will make her innocence afraid. 
Nor to an ignorant girl of learning fpeak $ 
She thinks you conjure, when you talk in Greek*. 
And hence 'tis often feen, the fimple ftiun 
The learn'd, and into vile embraces run. 

Part of my talk is done, and part to do.* 
But here 'tis time to reft myfelf and you* 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

Cbryfes, priefl of Apollo, brings p'refents to tie Grecian 
frinces, to ranfom his daughter Chryfeis, <wbo was 
prif oner in she fleet. Agamemnon, the general, vjhofe 
eapti-ve and miflrefs the joung lady was, refufes t9 

. deliver, threatens the venerable old man, and dif- 
mijfcs him with contumely. The priefl craves ven- 
-geance of his God-, <wbo fends a plague among the 
*Greeks : ivhich occqfens Achilles, their great cham- 
pion, to fummon a council of the chief officers s he en- 
courages Galcbas, the high friefl and prophet, to tell 
the reafon, <vuby the Gods i-jere fo much incenfed 
againft them. Calchas is fearful of provoking Aga- 
memnon, till Achilles engages to proteSl him : them, 
.emboldened by the hero, he accufes the general as the 
caufe of all, by detaining the fair captive ', and re- 
fufmg the prefents offered for her ranfom. By this 
proceeding, Agamemnon is obliged, againft his nvill, to 
reflore Cljryfeis, with gifts, that he might appeafe the 

wrath 
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wrath of Phoebus j but, at the fame time, to revenge 

: himfelf on Achilles, fends to feize bis Jla<ve Brifeit. 

Achilles, thus affronted, complains to his mother Tbe- 

/ tis ; and begs her to revenge his injury, not only on 

the general, but on all the army, by giving vifiory 

to tbe-Tmjans, till the -ungrateful king became fenfible 

of his injufice. At the fame time, he retires from the 

. camp into his fhips, and withdraws his aid from his 

.. countrymen, Thetis prefers her fan's petition to Jupi- 

.. ter, who grants her fuit. Juno fufpects her errand, 

... and quarrels with her hufband for bis grant ; till 

. Vulcan reconciles his parents with a bowl of neclar, 

. and fends them peaceably to bed, 

•""JT^HE wrath of Peleus'' fon, O Mufe, refouiuLj 
•*• Whofe dire effects the Grecian army found, 
. And many a hero, king, and hardy knight, 
Were fent, in early youth, to fhades of night i 
Their limbs a prey to dogs and vultures made : 
: So was the fovereign will of Jove obeyM : 
• From that ill-omenM hour when ftrife begun, 
. JSetwixt Atrides' great, and Thetis' god-like fon. 

What Power provok'd, and for what caufe relate, 
iSow'd, in their breads, the feeds of ftern debate : 
Jove's and Latona's fon his wrath exprefs'd, 
In vengeance of his violated prieft, 
Againft the king of men ; who, fwoln -with pride, 
RefusM his prefents, and his prayers denyM. 
•For this the God a fwift contagion fpread 
Amid- the camp, where heaps on heaps lay dead. 

For 
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fFor venerable Chryfes came to buy, 
'With gold and gifts of price, his daughter's liberty. 
: Suppliant before the Grecian chiefs he flood j 
Awful, and arm'd with enfigns of his God : 
Bare was his hoary head ; one hoiy hand 
Held forth his laurel crown, and one his fceptre<*f 

command. 
His fuit was common 5 but above the reft, 
To both the brother- princes thus addrefs'd : 

Ye fo»s of Atreus, and ye Grecian powers, 
So may the Gods who dwell in heavenly bowers 
Succeed your iiege, accord the vows you make, 
And give you Troy's imperial town to take ; 
So, by their happy conduct, may you come 
With conqueft back to your fwect native home 5 
As you receive the ranfom which I bring 
(ReipeSing Jove, and the far-fliooting king), 
And break my daughter's bonds, at my deli re ; 
And glad with her return her grieving fire. 

With (bouts of loud acclaim the Greeks decree 
To take the gifts, to fet the damfel free. 
The king of men alone with Fury burn'd 5 
And, haughty, thefe opprobrious words returned : 
Hence, holy dotard, and avoid my fight, 
Ere evil intercept thy tardy flight ; 
Nor dare to tread this interdicted ftrand, 
Left not that idle fceptre in thy hand, 
Nor thy God's crown, my vow'drevenge with (land 
Hence, on ihy life : the captive maid is mine; 
Whom not for price or prayers -I will refign.: 

Mine 
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Mine (he (hall be, till creeping age and time 

Her bloom have wither'd, and confum'd her prime* 

Till then my royal bed (he (hall attend ; 

And, having firft adorn'd it, late afcend : 

This, for the night ; by day, the web and loom, 

And homely houfhold-taik, (hall be her doom, 

<Far from thy lov'd embrace, and her fweet native 

home. 

He faid : the helplefs prieft replyM no more, 
Uut fpeil his fteps along the hourfe reibunding (hores 
Silent he fled 5 fecure at length he flood, 
Devoutly curs'd his foes, and thus invoked his God-: 

O fource of facred light, attend my prayer, 
God with the (ilirer bow and golden hair 5 
Whom Chryfa, Cilia, Tenedos obeys, 
And wljofe broad eye their happy foil furveys ; 
If, Smintheasj I have pour'd before thy fhvine 
The hloed of oxen, goats, and ruddy wine, 
And larded thighs on loaded altars laid, 
Hear, and my juft revenge propitious aid. 
.•Pierce the proud Greeks, and with thy (hafts atteft 
How much thy power is injured in thy prieft. 

He pray'd, and Phoebus, hearing, urg'd his flight, 
With fury kindled, from Olympus' height 
His quiver o'er his ample (houlders threw ; 
His bow twang'd, and his arrows rattled as they flew. 
Black as a ftormy night, he rang'd around 
The tents, and compafsM the devoted ground. 
Then with full force his deadly bow he bent, 
And feathered fates among -the mules and fumpters fcnt : 

The 
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Th'eflay of rage, on faithful dogs the next} 
And Iaft, in human hearts his arrows 4xM. 
The God nine days the Greeks at rovers kuTd, 
Nine days the camp with funeral fires was filPd 5 
The tenth, Achilles, by the Queen's command, 
Who bears heavens awful fceptre in her hand, 
A council fummon'd : for the Goddefs grieVd 
Her favour'd hoft mould perifh unreliev'd. 

The kings affembled, ibon their chief inclofe j . 
Then from his feat the Goddefs-born arofe, 
And thus undaunted fpoke : What now remains, 
But that once more we tempt the watery plains. 
And, wandering homeward, feek our fafety hence, 
In flight at leaft, if we can find defence r 
.Such woes at once encompafs us about, 
The plague within the camp, t!he fword without. 
Confult, O king, the prophets of tV event : 
And whence thefe ills, and what the Gods intent, 
Let them by dreams explore 5 for dreams from Jove 

are fent. 

What want of ofFer'd victims, what offence 
In fa£t committed could the Sun incenfe, 
To deal his deadly ihafts? What may remove 
His fettled hate, and reconcile his love ? 
That he may look propitious onxror toils 5 
And hungry graves no more be glutted with our fpoils* 

Thus to the king of men the hero fpoke, 
Then Calchas the defir'd occafion took : 
Calchas the facred feer, who had In view 
Things prefent and the paft 5 and things to come fore- 
knew. 
Vol. IV. R Supreme 
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Supreme of augurs, who, by Phoebus taught, 
The Grecian powers to Troy's deftruclion brought. 
Ski] I'd in the fecret caufes of their woes, 
The reverend prieft in graceful aft arofe : 
And thus befpoke Pelides : Care of Jove, 
Favoured of all th' immortal Powers above ; 
Wouldft thou the feeds deep-fown of mifchief know, 
And why, provok'd Apollo bends his bow ? 
Plight firft thy faith, inviolably true, 
To fave me from thofe ills, that may enfue. 
For I /hall tell ungrateful truths, to thole 
Whofe boundlefs powers of life and death difpofe. 
And fovereigns, ever jealous of their ftate, 
Forgive not thofe whom once they mark for hate ; 
Ev'n though th' offence they feemingly digeft, 
Revenge, like embers rak'd, within their bread, 
Burfts forth in flames; whofe unrefifted power 
Will feize th' unwary wretch, and foon devour. 
Such, and no lefs is he, on whom depends 
The fum of things j and whom my tongue of force 

offends. 
Secure roe then from his forefeen intent, 
That what his wrath may doom, thy valour may 
prevent. 
To this the ftern Achilles made reply : 
Be bold ; and on my plighted faith rely, 
To fpeak what Phoebus has infpir'd thy foul 
For common good j and fpeak without control. 
His Godhead I invoke, by him I fwear, 
That while my noftrils draw this vital air, 

i None 
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None ftiall prefume to violate thofe bands ; 
Or touch thy perfon with unhallow'd hands : 
Ev'n not the king of men that all commands. 

At this, refuming heart, the prophet faid t 
Nor hecatomb unflain, nor vows unpaid, 
On Greeks, accurs'd, this dire contagion bring, 
Or call for vengeance from the bowyer King $ 
But he the tyrant, whom none dares refift, 
Affronts the Godhead in his injur'd priefts 
He keeps the damfels captive in his chain, 
And prefents are refus'd, and prayers preferr'd in vain. 
For this th* avenging Power employs his darts j 
And empties all his quiver In our hearts j 
Thus will perfift, relentlefs in his ire, 
T31 the fair flave be render" d to her fire : 
Aad ranfom-free reftorM to his abode, 
With facrifice to reconcile the God : 
Then he, perhaps, aton'd by prayer, may ceafe 
His vengeance juftly vow'd, and give the peace. 

Thus having faid, he fate : thus anfwerM then, 
Upftarting from his throne, the king of men, 
His breaft with fury fill'd, his eyes with fire 5 
Which rolling round, he (hot in fparkles on the fire : * 
Augur of ill, whofe tongue was never found 
Without a prieftly curfe, or boding found } 
For not one blefs'd event foretold to me 
Pafs'd through that mouth, or pafs'd unwillingly. 
And now thou doit with lies the throne invade, 
By praftice harden'd in thy flandering trade. 

R 2 Ob- 
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Obtending heaven, for whatever ills befal ; 
And fputtering under fpecious names thy gall. 
.Now Phoebus is provok'd, his rites and laws 
Are in his pried profan'd, and I the caufe : 
Since I detain a Have, my fovereign prize $ 
And facred gold, your idol-god, defpife. 
I love her well : and well her merits claim, 
To ftand preferr'd before my Grecian dame : 
Not Clytemneftra's felf in beauty's bloom 
More charaTd, or better ply'd the various loom 1 
Mine is the maid ; and brought in happy hour, 
With every houfho Id -grace adorrt'd, to blefs my nup- 
tial bower. 
Yet (hall (he be reftor'd ; fmce public good 
For private intereft ought not to be withftood, 
To fave th* efFufion of my people's blood. 
But right requires, if I refign my own, 
I mould not fuffer for your fakes alone ; 
Alone excluded from the prize I gained, 
And by your common fuffrage have obtained. 
The (lave without a ranfom wall be fent : 
1% refts for you to make th' equivalent. 

To this the fierce Theffalian prince reply'd : 
O firft in power, but paffing ail in pride, 
Griping, and ftill tenacious of thy hold, 
Wouldft thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely-foul'd, 
Should give the prizes they had gain'd before, 
And with their lofs thy facrilege reftore ? 
Whate'er by force of arms the foldier got, 
Is each his own, by dividend of lot ; 

Which 
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Which to refume, were both unjuft and bafe ; 

Not to be borne but by a fervile race. 

But this we can : if Saturn's Ton beftows | 

The fack of Troy, which he by promife owes ; | 

Then (hall the conquering Greeks thy lofs reftore r ! 

And with large intereft make th* advantage more* 

To this Atrides anfwer'd : Though thy boad 
AfTumes the foremoft name of all our hoft, 
Pretend not, mighty man, that what is mine,, 
Control'd by thee, I tamely ihould refign* 
Shall I releafe the prize I gain'd by right, 
In taken towns, and many a bloody fight, 
While thou detain'ft Brifeis in thy bands, 
By prieltly glofling on the God's commands r* 
Refoive on this, (a ftiort alternative) 
Quit mine, or, in exchange, another give \ 
Elie I, allure thy foul, by fovereign right 
Will feize thy captive in thy own defpighu 
Or from ftout Ajax, or Ulyffes, bear 
What other prize my fancy (hall prefer : 
Then foftly murmur, or aloud complain r 
Rage as you pleafe, you (hall refift in vain. 
But more of this, in proper time and place ^ 
To things of greater moment let us pafs. 
A (hip to fail the (acred feas prepare ; 
Proud in her trim : and put on. board' the fair, 
With facriiice and gifts, andall the pDrap of prayer, 
The crew well chofen, the command /hall be 
In Ajax ; or if other I decree, 
la Crete's king, ok Ithacus, or if I pleafe ta thee : 

R 3: Mofc 
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Moft fit thyfelf to fee perform'd th* intent 
For which my prifoner from my fight is fent ; 
(Thanks to thy pious care) that Phoebus may relent. 

At this, Achilles roll'd his furious eyes, 
Fix'd on the king afkant ; and thus replies : 
O, impudent, regardfuTof thy own, 
Whofe thoughts are centered on thyfelf alone, 
Advanced to foTereign fway-, for better ends 
Than thus like abject (laves to treat thy friends • 
What Greek is he, that, urg'd by thy command* 
Againft the Trojan' troops will lift his hand T 
Not I : nor fuch inforc*d refpeft I owe ; 
Nor Pergamus I hate, nor Priam rs my foe. 
What wrong from Troy remote could I fuftam, 
To leave my fruitful foil and happy reign, 
And plough the furges of the ftormy main ?' 
Thee, frontlefs man, we follow'd from afar j 
Thy inftrumerrts of death, and tools of war. 
Thine is the triumph ; ours the toil alone : 
We bear thee on our backs, and mount thee on the 

throne. 
For thee we fall in fight j for thee redrefs 
Thy baffled brother ; not the wrongs of Greece. 
And now thon threatened with unjuft decree, 
tTo punifh thy affronting heaven, on me. 
To feize the prize which I fo dearly bought ; 
By common fufrrage given, confirm'd by lot. 
Mean match to thine : for ftill above the reft 
Thy hook'd rapacious hands ufurp the belt. 

Though 
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Though mine are firft in fight, to force the prey j 
And laft fuftain the labours of the day. 
Nor grudge I thee the much the Grecians give 5 
Nor murmuring take the little- 1 receive. 
Yet ev'n this little, thou, who wouldft ingrofs 
The whole, infatiate, envy'ft as thy lofs. 
Know, then, for Phthia hVd is my return : . 
Better at home my ill* paid pains to mourn, 
Than from an equal here fuftain the public fcorn. 
. The king, whofe brows with mining gold were 

bound, 
Who faw his throne with fcepter'd ilaves encompafs'd 

round, 
Thus anfwer'd ftern : Go, at thy pleafure, go : 
We need not fuch a friend, nor fear we fuch a foe, 
' There will not want to follow me in fight : 
Jove will ailift, and Jove aflert my right. 
But thou of all the kings (his care below) 
Art lead at my command, and mofr my foe. 
Debates, diflenfions, uproars, are thy joy ; 
Provok'd without offence, and pra&is'd to dcftroy. 
Strength is of brutes, and not thy boaft alone j 
At lead 'tis lent from heaven ; and not thy own. 
Fly then, ill-manner'd, to thy native land, 
And there thy ant-born Myrmidons command. 
But mark this menace 5 fince Irauft refign 
My black-ey'd maid, to pleafe the Powers divine 1 
(A well-rigg'd veflel in the port attends, 
Mann'd at my charge, commanded by my friends,) 

R 4. TJw 
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The (hip (hall waft her to her wiuYd abode, 
Full fraught with holy bribes to the far-mooting God*. 
This thus difpatch'd, I owe rayfelf the care, 
My fame and injured honour to repair : 
Prom thy own tent, proud man, in thy defpight, 
This hand /hall ravifh thy pretended right. 
Brifeis (hall be mine, and thou (halt fee, 
What odds of awful power I have on thee : 
That others at thy coft may learn the difference 
degree. 

At this th' impatient hero fourfy fmirtf : 
His heart impetuous in his bofom boilMv 
And, juftled by two tides of equal lway r 
Stood, for a while, fufpended in his way. 
Betwixt his reafon, and hi* rage untam'd ; 
One whifper'd foft, and one aloud: reclaimed s 
That only counferd to the fafer fide f 
This to the fword, his ready hand apply VL 
UnpunMh'd to fupport th* affront was hard r 
Nor eafy was th* attempt to force the guard*. 
But foon tbe thirft of vengeance nVd his blood t- 
Half (hone his faulchion, and half (heath'd it ftooctl 

In that nice moment, Pallas, from above, 
Commiflion'd by th* imperial wife of Jove, 
Descended fwift (the white-arm'd Queen was loath 
The fight (hould follow ; for (he favour'd both) r 
Juft as in att he flood, in clouds infhrin'd,. 
Her hand (he faften'd on his hair behind j 
Then backward by his yellow curls (he draw j, 
To him, and him alone, confefc'd in view. 

Tam'd 
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TanVd by fuperior force, he turnM his eyes- 
Aghaft at firft, and ftupid with furprize : 
But by her fparkling eyes, and ardent look, 
The virgin-warrior known, he thus befpoke : 

Com'ft thou, Ctleftial, to behold my wrongs ? 
To view the vengeance which to crimes belongs ? 

Thus he. The bhie-ey'd Goddefs thus vejoin'd : 
I come to calm thy turbulence of mind, 
If reafon will refume her fovereign fway r 
And, fent by Juno, her commands obey. 
Equal (he loves you both, and I protect : 
Then give thy guardian Gods their due refpecl j. 
And ceafe contention ; be thy words ievere, 
Sharp as he merits : but the fword forbear* 
An hour unhoped already wings her way, 
When he his dire afiront mall dearly pay : 
When the proud king (hall fue, with treble gain,. 
To quit thy lofs, and conquer thy difdain. 
But thou, (ecu re of my unfailing word, 
Compofe thy fwelling foul, and (heath the fword* 

The youth thus- anfwer'd mild 5 Aufpiciuus MaidV 
Heaven's will be mine, and youc commands obey\L 
The Gods are ju(r, and when, fabduing fenfe, 
We (erve their Powers, provide the recompence. 
He faid 5 with furly faith belie v'd her word, 
And in the (heath, reluctant, ptang'd the fword. 
Her meflage done, (he mounts the blefsM abodes* 
And mix'd among the fenate of the Gods* 

At her departure his difdain »turn'd: 
The fire the famVd, with greater fury burn* d j 

7 Rumb- 
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Rumbling within, till thus it found a vent : 

Daftard, and drunkard, mean and infoient : 

Tongue-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might, 

In threats the foremoft, but the lag in fight ; 

When didft thou thruft amid the mingled preafe, 

Content to bid the war aloof in peace ? 

Arms are the trade of each plebeian foul ; 

'Tis death to fight ; but kingly to control. 

Lord-like at eaie, with arbitrary power, 

To peel the chiefs, the people to devour. 

Thefe, traitor, are thy talents 5 fafer far 

Than to contend in fields, and toils of war. 

Nor could ft thou thus have dar'd the common hate. 

Were not their fouls as abject as their ftate. 

But, by this fceptre, folemnly 1 fwear, 

(Which never more green leaf or growing branch fhall 

bear, 
Torn from the tree, and given by Jove to thofe 
Who laws difpenfe, and mighty wrongs oppofe) 
That when the Grecians want my wonted aid, 
No gift fhall bribe it, and no prayer perfuade. 
When Hector comes, the homicide, to wield 
His conquering arms, with corps to ftrow tlie field, 
Then malt thou mourn thy pride j and late confefs 
My wrong repented, when 'tis pad redrefs. 
He faid : and with difdain, in open view, 
Againft the ground his golden fceptre threw ; 
Then fate : with boiling rage Atrides burn'd, 
And foam betwixt his gnafhing grinders chum'd. 

But 
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But from his feat the Pylian prince arofe, 
With reafoning mild, their madnefs to compofe : 
Words, fweet as honey, from his mouth diftill'd ; 
Two centuries already he fulfilled f 
And now began the third ; unbroken yet : 
Once fam'd for courage; ftill in council great. 

What worfe, he faid, can Argos undergo, 
What can more gratify the Phrygian foe, 
Than thefe diftemperd heads ? If both the lights 
Of Greece their private intereft difunites.! 
Believe a friend, with thrice your years increas'd, 
And let thefe youthful paflions be reprefs'd : 
I flouriflrd long before your birth ; and then 
Liv'd equal with a race of braver men 
Than thefe dim eyes (hall e'er behold again. 
Ceneus and Dryas, and, excelling them, 
Great Thefeus, and the force of greater Polypheme* 
With thefe I went, a brother of the war, 
Their gangers to divide \ their fame to fliare» 
Nor idle flood with unaififting hands, 
When falvage beads, and men's more falvage bands, 
Their virtuous toil fubdued : yet thofe I fway'd* 
With powerful fpeech. : I fpoke, and they obeyM* 
If fuch as thofe my couofels could reclaim, 
Think not, young warriors, your diminiuYd name. 
Shall lofe of luftre, by fubjefting rage- 
To the cool dictates of experienced age.. 
Thou, king of men, ftretch not thy fovereign fway 
Beyond the bounds free fubjeCU can obey ;. 

Bui 
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But let Pel ides in bis pri$e rejoice, 

Atchiev'd in arms, allow'd by public voice. 

Nor thou, brave champion-, wjtjv his power contend, 

Before whofe throne, ev'n k ings their lowered fcepters 

bend, 
The head of action he, and thou the hand, 
Matchlefs thy force r but mightier his command i 
Thou firft, O king, releafe the rights of fway s 
Power, felf-refirain'd, the people beft obey. 
Sanctions of law from* thee derive their fource j 
Command thyfclf, whom no commands can force* 
The fon of Thetis, rampire of our hofr, 
Is worth our care to keep ; nor mall my prayers be loff- 

Thus Neftor faid, and ceas r d : Atrides broke 
His filence next ; but ponder M ere he fpoke. 
Wife are thy words* and glad I would obey, 
But this proud man aflfc£U imperial fway. 
Control! ng kings, and trampling on our (fate, 
His will is law ; and what he wills is fate. 
The Gods have given him ftrength : but whence tsheftHe 
Of lawlefs power aflum'd, or licenee to revile-? 

Achilles cut him (hort ; and thus reply'd : 
My worth, allowed in words, is in effect deny'd- 
For who but a poltron-, ponefsM* with fear, 
Such haughty infoknce can tamely bear ? 
Command thy (laves : my freeborn foul difdains 
A tyrant's curb ; and reftifF breaks the reins. 
Take this along 5 that no difpute (hall rife 
{Though mine the woman) for my ravifti'd prize r 

But 
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Bot me excepted, as unworthy ftrife, 
Dare not, I charge thee dare hot, on thy life, 
Touch aught of mine befide> by iot my due* 
But ftand aloof, and think profane to view? 
This fauchion, elfe, not hitherto with flood, 
Thefe hoftHe field* flialt fatten with thy blood. 

he faid j and rofe the firft : Hie council broke 3 
And all their grave confuhs diflblv'd in fmbfce*. 

The royal youth retitM, on vengeance bent, 
Patroclus followed filent to hie tent. 

Meantime, the king with gifts a veflel ftores ; 
Supplies the banks with twenty chofen oars : 
And next, to reconcile the ihooter Ood, 
Within her hollow fides the facrifrce he ftow'd? 
Chryfei* laft was fet on board 5 whofe hand 
Uryffes took, intruded with command : 
They plow the liquid feas, and leave the leflfening land. \ 

Atrides then, his outward zeal to boaft, 
Bade purify the fm-pol rated hoft. 
With perfe& hecatombs the God they gracM $ 
Whofe offerM entrails in the main were calL 
Black bulls and bearded goats on altars lie \ 
And clouck of favory ftench involve the fky. 
Thefe pomps the royal hypocrite defign'd 
For (hew 5 but harboured vengeance in his mind * 
Till holy malice, longmg for a vent, 
At length difcover'd his concealed intent. 
Talthybius, and Eurybates the juft, 
Heralds of awns, and minifUrs of truft. 
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He call'd, and thus be/poke : Hafte hence your way % 
And from the Goddefs-born demand his prey. 
If yielded, bring the captive : if deny'd, 
The king (fo tell him) (hall chaftife his pride s 
And with arm'd multitudes in perfon come, 
To vindicate his power, and juftify his doom. 
This bard command unwilling they obey, 
And o'er the barren more purfue their way, 
Where quarter' d in their camp the fierce Theflalians | 

lay. 
Their fovereign featcd on his chair, they find ; 
His penfive cheek upon his hand reclin'd, 
And anxious thoughts revolving in his mind. 
With gloomy looks he faw them entering in 
Without falute : nor durft they firft begin, 
Fearful of ram offence and death forefeen. 
He foon, fhe caufe divining, clear' d his brow ; 
And thus did liberty of fpeech allow. 

Interpreters of Gods and Men, be bold : 
Awful your character, and uncontrol'd, 
Howe'er unpleafing be the news you bring, 
I blame not you, but your imperious king. 
You come, I know, my captive to demand j 
Patroclus, give her to the herald's hand. 
But you, authentic witnefles I bring, 
Before the Gods, and your ungrateful king, 
Of this my manifeft *. that never more 
This hand (hall combat on the crooked wore : 
No, let the Grecian powers, opprefsM in fight, 
Wapity'd perifli in their tyrant's fight. 

Blind 
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Blind of the future, and by rage mifled, 

He pulls his crimes upon his people's head. 

ForcM from the field in trenches to contend, 

And his infulted camp from foes defend. 

He faid j and foon obeying his intent, 

Patroclus brought Brifeis from her tent ; 

Then to ih intruded meflengers refign'd: 

She wept, and often cad her eyes behind : 

Forc'd from the man fhe lov'd : they led her thence, 

Along the more, a prifoner to their prince. 

Sole on the barren fands the fuffering chief 
Roar'd out for anguifh, and indulged his grief. 
Cad on his kindred feas a ftormy look. 
And his upbraided mother thus befpoke : 

Unhappy parent of a fhort-liv'd fon, 
Since Jove in pity by thy prayers was won 
To grace my imall remains of breath with fame, 
Why loads he this imbitter'd life with lhame ? 
Suffering his king of men to force my ilave, 
Whom, well deferv'd in war, the Grecians gave. 

Set by old Ocean's fide the Goddefs heard ; 
Then from the facred deep her head fhe rear'd t 
Rofe like a moroing-mift ; and thus begun 
To footh the forrows of her plaintive fon. 
Why cries my Care, and why conceals his fmart ? 
Let thy afflicted parent (hare her part. 

Then, fighing from the bottom of his bread, 
To the Sea-Goddefs thus the Goddefs-born addrefs'd $ 
Thou know'ft my pain, which telling but recals ; 
i By force of arras we raz'd the Theban walls j 

The 
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The ranfack'd city, taken by our toils, 
We left, and hither brought the golden fpoils^ 
»Equal we JharM them ; but before the reft, 
The proud Prerogative had feir'd the beft. 
•Chryfeis was the greedy tyrant's prize, 
•Chryfeis rofy-cheek'd, with charming eyes. 
Her fire, Apollo's prieft, at riv'd to bay, 
With proffer'd gifts of price, his daughter's liberty. 
Suppliant before the Grecian -chief* he flood, 
Awful, and arm'd with enfigns of his God : 
Bare was his hoary head, one holy hand 
Held forth his laurel -crown, and one, his fceptre of 

command. 
His fuit was cotamion, but above the reft 
To both the brother-princes was addrefs'd. 
With fhouts dF laud acclaim the Greeks agree 
To take the gifts, to fet the prifoner free. 
tNot fo the tyrant, who with fcorn the .prieft 
iReceiv'd, and with opprobrious words difmifs'd. 
'The good old man, forlorn of human aid, ' 
'Tor vengeance to his heavenly patron pray'd * 
The Godhiead gave a favourable ear, 
And granted all to him he held fo dear ; 
In an ill hour his piercrng fhafts he fped ; 
,And heaps on heaps of flaughter'd Greeks lay dead, 
While round the camp he rang'd : at length arole 
A feer who well dtvin'd j and durft difclofe 
The fource of all our ills : X took the word j 
And urgM the facred flave to be reftor'd, 

The 
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The God appeased : the (Welling monarch ftorm'd : 
And then the vengeance vow'd, he fince perform'd : 
The Greeks, 'tis truej their ruin to prevent* 
Have to the royal prieft his daughter fent; 
But from their haughty king his heralds came, 
And feiz'd, by his command, my captive damej 
By common fuffrage given y but, thou, be won, 
If in thy power, f avenge thy injur' d foil : 
Afcend the flues ; and fupplicating move 
Thy juft complains, to cloud-compelling Jove; 
If thou by either word or deed haft wrought 
A kind remembrance in his grateful thought* 
Urge him by that: for often haft thou faid 
Thy power was once not ufclefs in his aid* 
When he, who high above the higheft reigns* 
Surpriz'd by traitor Gods, was bound in jchains; 
When Juno, Pallas, with ambition nYd, 
And his blue brother of the feas confpir'd* 
Thou freed'ft the fovereign from unworthy bands, 
Thou brought'ft Briareus with his hundred hands* 
(So callM in heaven, but mortal men below 
By his terreftrial name ^geon know : 
Twice ftronger than bis fire, who fate above 
Afleflbr to the throne of thundering Jove.) 
The gods* difmay'd at his approach, withdrew* 
Nor durft their unaccomplished crime purfue. 
That action to his grateful mind recal } 
Embrace his knees, and at his footftool fall : 
That now, if ever, he will aid our foesj 
Let Troy's triumphant troops the camp inclofe : 
Vol. IV. S Ours 
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Ours beaten to the more, the fiege forfake; 
And what their king deferves, witfc him partake* 
That the proud tyrant, at his proper coft, 
May learn the value of die man he loft. 

To whom the Mother-goddefs thus reply'd, 
Sigh'd ere me fpoke, and while me fpoke me cry'd : 
Ah, wretched me ! by Fates averfe, decreed, 
To bring thee forth with pain, with care to breed ! 
Did envious heaven not otherwife ordain. 
Safe in thy hollow (hips thou flrouldft remain $ 
Nor ever tempt the fatal field again. 
But now thy planet mods his poifonous rays 
And fhort, and full of forrow are thy days. . 
For what remains, to heaven I will afcend, 
And at the Thunderer's throne thy rait commend. 
Till then, fecure in fhips, abftain from fight 5 
Indulge thy grief in tears, and vent thy flight. 
For yefterday the court of heaven with Jove 
Removed s 'tis dead vacation now above. 
Twelve days the Gods their (blemn revels keep, 
And quaff with blamelefs Ethiops in the deep. 
Return'd from thence, to heaven my flight I take, 
Knock at the brazen gates, and Providence awake. 
Embrace his knees, and fuppliant to the fire* 
Doubt not I will obtain the grant of thy delire. 

She faid : and parting left hrm on the place, 
Swoln with difdain, relenting his difgrace i 
Revengeful thoughts revolving in his mind, 
He wept for anger, and for love lie pitiM. 

Mean 
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Meantime with p,rpfpex?us gales Ulyflet brought 
The (lave, an^l (hip wjth facrifices fraught, 
To Chryfa's port ; where entering with the tide 
He dropp'd his anchors, and his oars he ply'd. 
Furl'd every fail, and drawing down the maty, 
His vefTeJ mpor'd 5 ant} made with haulfers fail. 
Defcending on the plain, afhpre they bring 
The hecatomb to pleafe the (hooter king: 
The dame before an, altar's holy fire 
Ulyfles led j and thus befpoke her fire : 

ReverencM be thou, and be thy God ador'd t 
The king of men thy daughter has reftor*d j 
And fent by me with prefents and with prayer ; 
He recommends him to thy pious care. 
That PJicebus at thy fuit his wrath may ceaft, 
y^d give the penitent offenders peace. 

He fajd, and gave her to her father's hands, 
Who glad receiv'd her, free from fervile bands, 
Thjt done, in order tfyey, witfi fober grace, 
Their gifts around the well-built altar place. 
Then wauYd, and toojt the cajtes j while Chryfes ftood 
With hands upheld, and thus myok'd his God : 

God of the filyer bow, whofe eyes furvey 
The facrecj Cilia, thou whofe awful fway 
Chryfa the blejfr'd, an^ Tenedos obey : 
Now hear, as thou before my prayer haft heard, 
Againft the Grecians and their prince prefe/r'd : 
Once thou haft honoured, .honour once again 
Thy DrieJ j nor let his (econd vows be vain. 

Si But 
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But from th* affli&ed hoft and humbled prince 
Avert thy wrath, and ceafe thy peftilence. 
Apollo heard, and, conquering his difdain, 
Unbent his bow, and Greece refpirM again. 

Now when the folemn rites of prayer were paft, 
Their falted cakes on crackling flames they cafr. 
Then, turning back, the facrifice they fped : 
The fatted oxen flew, and flea'd the dead. 
Chopp'd-ofF their nervous thighs, and next prepared 
T" involve the lean in cauls, and mend with lard. 
Sweet-breads and collops were with fkewers prick'd 
About the fides-, imbibing what they deck'd. 
The prieft with holy hands was feen to tine 
The cloven wood, and pour the ruddy wine. 
The youth approach 1 d the fire, and as it bunfd 
On five fliarp broachers rankM, the roaft they turnM ; 

Thefe morfels ftay'd their ftomachsj then the reft 

They cut in legs and fillets for the feaft j 

Which drawn and fervM, their hunger they appeafe 
With favory meat, and fet their minds at eafe. 
Now when the rage of eating was repeird, 

The boys with generous wine the goblets fill'd. 

The firft libations to the Gods they pour : 

And then with fongs indulge the genial hour. 

•Holy debauch ! Till day to night they bring. 

With hymns and paeans to the bowyer king. 

At fun-fet to their fhip they make return, ' 

And fnore fecure ori decks, till rofy mom. 
The Ikies with dawning day were purpled o'er ; 

Awak'd, with labouring oars they leave the ihore i 

* The 
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The Power appea&'d, with winds fuffic'd the fail, 
The bellying canvas (butted with the gale j 
The waves indignant roar with Airly pride, 
And prefs again ft the fides, and beaten off divide. 
They cut the foamy way, with force impelled 
Superior, till the Trojan port they held : 
Then hauling on the ftrand their galley moor^ 
And pitch their tents along the crooked ihore. 

Meantime the Goddefs-bbrn in fecret pin'd ; 
Nor vifited the camp, nor in the council joined, 
But, keeping clofe, his gnawing heart he fed 
With hopes of vengeance on the tyrant's head : 
And wiuYd for bloody wars and mortal wounds, 
And of the Greeks opprefs'd in fight to hear the dying 
founds. 

Now, when twelve days compleat had run their race, 
The Gods bethought them of the cares belonging to 

their place. 
Jove at their head afcending from the fea, 
A (hoal of puny Powers attend his way. 
Then Thetis, not unmindful of her fon, 
Emerging from the deep, to beg her boon, 
Purfued their track ; and waken'd from his reft, 
Before the fovereign flood a morning gueft. 
Him in the circle, but apart, (he found s 
The reft at awful diftance flood around. 
She bow'd, arid ere (he durft her fuit begin, 
One hand embraced his knees, one prop'd his chin. 
Then thus : If I, celeftial fire, in ought 
gave ferv'd thy will, or gratify'd thy thought, 

S3 One 
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One ^litttpre of glory \o my iffue giVe 5 
Grac'd for the littte time he has to five. 
DimonourM By the king of men he ftands : 
His rightful prize is raviuYd from his hands. 
But thou, father, in tny*lbh*s der"ence, 
AflTume thy power, affert thy providence. 
Let Troy prevail, till Greece th v affront has pafd 
With doubled honours 5 arid redeemed his aid. 

She c'eas'd, but the cop fleering "God was mute : 
Till ihe, refoly'd to win, rehewM Jter fuit : 
Nor loosM her hold, but forc'd him to reply, 
Or granf: me my petition, or deny : 
Jove cannot fear : then tell me to 'my face. 
That % ofalf the Gods, am leaft Tn grace. 
This I can bear. The Cloijd-compeller m'ourn'd* 
And, tigbirig firft, this anlwer neVeturh 4 cI » 

ftilow'ft thou what clamours will ditturb my feign, 
What my ftunn'd ears from Juno muft fuftain ? 
In council me gives licence "to her tongue, 
Loquacious, Brawling, 'ever in the wrdng. 
And now ihe will my partial power upbraid, 
If, alienate 'from Greece, I grve the Trojans aid. 
But tftbu depart, andihun'her jealous light. 
The care be mine, ib dotelides'nght. 
Go then, and* on the faith df^fbv'erely : 
When, nodding to thy fuit, he bows 'the Iky. 
This ratifies th* irrevocable 'doom 1 
The nghordain'd, 1 that what! wiirfhall come'j 
The damp of heaven, 'ancf feal of fate, tee' faid. 
And fhbok the'facred honours' of his "head. 

a ' With 
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With terror trembled heaven's fubfiding hill s 
And from his ihaken curia ambronai dews diftiL 
The £oddefs goes exulting from his fight, 
And feeks the leas profound ; and leaves the realms of 
light. 

He moves into his hall : the Powers refort, 
Each from his houfe to fill the fovereign's court. 
Nor waiting fummons, nor expecting ftood; 
But met with reference, and received the God. 
He mounts the throne 9 an<t Juno took her place ; 
But fallen difoontent fate lowering on her face. 
With jealous, eyes, at d&ance ihe had feen, 
Whimpering with Jove, the iilver-footed Queen $ 
Then, impotent of tongue (her filence broke) 
Thus turbulent in rattling tone (he {poke. 

Author of ills, and clofe contriver Jove, 
Which of thy dames, what proftitute of love, 
Has held thy ear. fo long, and begg'd £q hard, 
For fome old ftrvice done, fome new reward ? 
Apart you talk'd, for that *s your fpecial care, 
The- confort never rauft the council {hare. 
One gracious word 16 for a wife too much % 
Such is a marriage-vow, and Jove's own faith h fuch, 

Then thus the Sire of Gods, and men below, 
What I have hidden, hope not thou to know. 
'JBv'n GoddeiTes are women 1 and no wife 
Has power to regulate her hufband's Jife : 
Counfel ihe may 5 and I will give thy car 
The knowledge firft, of .what is'fit to fcea?« 

S 4 What 
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What I tranfaft with others, or alone, 
Beware to learn ; nor prefs too near the throne. 

To whom the Goddefs with the charming eyes, 
What haft thou faid, O tyrant of the ikies ! 
When did I fearch the fecrets of thy reign, 
Though privileged to know, but prif ileg'd in vain 3 
But well thou do'ft, to hide from common fight 
Thy clofe intrigues, too bad to bear the light. 
Nor doubt I, but the filver-footed dame, 
Tripping from fea, on fuch an errand came f 
To grace her iffue, at the Grecians* coft, 
And for one peevim man deftroy an hoih 

To whom the Thunderer made this ftern reply 5 « 
My houmold curfe, my lawful plague, the fpy C 

Of Jove's defigns, his other fquinting eye ! J 

Why this vain prying, and for what avail r 
Jove will' be mafter ftill, and Juno fail. 
Should thy fufpicioas thoughts divine aright, 
Thou but beconVft more odious to my fight, 
For this attempt : uneafy life to me, 
Still watch'd, and importuned, but worfe for thee. 
Curb that impetuous tongue, before too late 
The Gods behold, and tremble at thy fate. 
Pitying, but daring not, in thy defence, 
To lift a hand again ft Omnipotence, 

This heard, th' imperious Queen fate mute with fears 
Nor further durft incenfe the gloomy Thunderer. 
Silence was in the court at this rebuke : 
Nor could the Gods, abafli'd, fuftain their fovereign's 
look. 

The 
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The limping Smith obferv'd the fadden'd'feaft, 
And hopping here and there, (himfelf a jeft) 
Put in his word, that neither might offend ; 
To Jove obfequious, yet his mother's friend. 
What end in heaven will be of civil war, 
If Gods of jptaafure will for mortals jar f 
Such difcord but difturbs our jovial- feaft ; 
One grain of bad, embitters all the beft. * T 

Mother, -though wife yourfeif, my counfel weigh 5 
*Tis much unfafe my (ire to difobey. 
-"Not only you provoke him to your coft, 
But mirth is marr'd, and the good chear is loft. 
Tempt not his heavy hand j for he has power 
To throw you headlong, from his heavenly tower. 
But one fubmiffive word, which you let fall, 
Will make him in good-humour with us all. 

He faid no more ; but crown 'd a bowl, unbid : 
The laughing ne&ar overlook'd the ltd t 
Then put it to her hand ; and thus purfued, 
This curfed quarrel be no more renew'd. K 

Be, as becomes a wife, obedient ftill 5 
Though griev'd, yet fubjeft to her hufband's will. 
I would not fee you beaten j yet, afraid 
Of Jove's fuperior force, I dare not aid. 
Too well I know him, fince that haplefs hour 
When I and all the Gods employed our power 
To break your bonds : me by the heel he drew, 
And o'er heaven's battlements with fury threw. 
All day I fell : my flight at morn begun, 
And ended not but with the fetting fun. 

Pitch'* 
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Pitch'3 on my bead, at length the fcemnian ground 
Rcceiv'd my batterM ikulJ, the Sinthtans heaTd my 

wound. 
At Vulcan** homely mirth his mother ihuTd, 
And fmiling took the cap the clown .had fill'd* 
The reconciler^bowl went round the hoard, 
Which emptyM, the rode fkinker ftill neftor'd. 
Loud fits of laughter feia'd the gueiH* -to fee. 
The litopmg God fo deft At hk aew.jntHuAry* 
The feaft continued till declining Jtigbn 
They drank, they teugh'd* tbey iov'd* and the.n 'twt* 

night* 
Nor wanted tuneful harp, jhk TOoai.cpire.; 
The Mufes fung $ Apollo toucb'd she lyre. 
Drunken at Uft, a«d'drowfy they -depart, 
Each to hishotsfe:; ndora'd -with Jabour'd art 
Of the lame archkeft : die thundering <God 
Ev'n he withdrew to reft, and had hts load. 
His fwimnjing head to needful tfle*{k apply'd.j 
And Juno lay. itrnhficded by his fide; 
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The Last Parting of 

HECTOH and ANDROMACHE. 

From the, Sixth Book of, the Iliad. 

T'H:E 'AR Q U.MCiKT. 
HecJor, returning Jtom the field <ofbJt fie, 'to <vifk 'Helen 
his JtJter+fa-kiWi n^'bis'brofb'erTMs^n^btidJbugbt 
unfuckepfotybatnd irihand <wttb 'MtWeld**, Jrim thence 
goes to his pHvn palace to fee bis <u)lJfc l Aridrbtnacbe, and 
his infant /on fifty anax. The defcAptlbn 'df 'that inter- 
<vie<w is tbefllbfe'cJ bf this tranflaiiOn. 

HP HUS 'having (aiti, brave Heftor we*nt to &!t 
^ 6is Virtuous Wife, the fair Andromache. 
He found her riot at ' home ; for fhe was gorte, 
Attended by her'maid and infant fon, < 
To climb the fteepy tower of ^IR6n': 
from whence, 'with 'heavy lieart, 'fhe*m%'ht' ftinrey 
The bloody b'tJrniefs of the drea*cffuFc!afy . 
Her mourrifurbyes'ftie caft around 'the" 'piainv 
And 'fought fte'ldrd of her 'defines' 1V1 *Varn. ** 

But lie, who thought his peopled patefce'bafe, 
When '(he/liis 'tfnly comfort, was"rtot : there, . 
Stood in the gate, 'and aflcM of eve^dne, 
Which Way r &e todk, and' shiftier 'fhe *Wi*s 'gdrie j 
If to the court, or, with hts 'mother's trttftt, 
In long procefflbn to MincrvaVfime? • 

Tke 
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The fervants anfwer'd, Neither to the court, 

Where Priam's fons and daughters did refort, 

Nor to the temple was (he gone, to move 

Withi prayers the bltle-eyM progeny of Jove ; 

But, more folicitous for him alone, 

Than all their farety, to the tower wa"s gone, 

There to furvey the labours of the field, 

Where the Greeks conquer, and the Trojans yield j 

Swiftly (he pafs'd, with fear and fury wild ; 

The nurfe went lagging after with the child. 

This heard, the noble He&or made no flay ; 
Th' admiring throng divide, to give him way j 
. He pafs'd through every ftreet, by which he came, 
And at the gate he met the mournful dame. 

His wife beheld him, and with eager pace 
Flew £o his arms, to meet a dear embrace : 
His wife, who brought in dower Cilicia's crown. ^ 
f And, in herfelf, a greater dower alone : 
Action's heir, who on the woody plain 
'Of Hippoplacus did in Thebe reign. 
Breathlefs (he flew, with joy and pafllon wild j 
The nurfe came lagging after with her child. 

The royal babe .upon her breaft was laid 5 
Who, like the morning ftar, his beams difplay'd. 
Scamandrius was his name, which He&or gave, 
From that fair flood which II ion's wall did lave : 
But him Aftyanax the Trojans call, 
From his great father, who defends the wall* 

He&or beheld him with a filent fmile ; 
His tender wife flood weeping by fhe while : 

Prefs'd 
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Prefs'd in her own, his warlike hand the took, 
Then figh'd, and thus prophetically fpoke : 

Thy dauntlefs heart (which I forefee too late) 
Too daring man, will urge thee to thy fate 1 
Nor doft thou pity, with a parent's mind, 
This helplefs orphan, whom thou Ieav'ft behind; 
Nor me, th* unhappy partner of thy bed 5 
Who muft in triumph by the Greeks be led : 
They feek thy life, and, in unequal fight 
With many, will opprefs thy (ingle might : 
Better it were for miferable me 
To die, before the fate which I forefee. 
For ah ! what comfort can the world bequeath 
To He&or's widow, after He&or's death ? 

Eternal forrow and perpetual tears 
Began my youth, and will conclude my years : 
I have no parents, friends, nor brothers left j 
By ftcrn Achilles all of life bereft. 
Then when the walls of Thebes he overthrew, 
His fatal hand my royal father flew; 
He flew Aetion, but defpoil'd him not ; 
Nor in his hate the funeral rites forgot 5 
Arm'd as he was he fent him whole below, 
And reverenced thus the manes of his foe : 
A tomb he nuYd 5 the mountain nymphs around 
Inclos'd with planted elms the holy ground. 
My feven brave brothers in one fatal day 
To death's dark manfions took the mournful way ; 
Slain by the fame Achilles, while they keep 
The bellowing oxen and the bleating fheep. 

My 
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My mothe*, who the royal fceptre fway4> 
Was captive to the cruel Yi&or. made* 
And hither led i hut, hence redecm'd with, gold, 
Her native country did again behold* 
And but beheld : for Coon Piana's dart 
In an unhappy chace transnVd her heart. 
But thou, my Heftor, art thyfeif alone 
My parents, brothers, and my lard in one ; 
O kill not all my kindred o,'er again, 
Nor tempt the dangers of the dufty plain ; 
But in this tower, for our defence* remain. 
Thy wife and fon are in thy ruin loft : 
This is a hufband's and a father's poft. 
The Scaean ga^e commands the plains below ; 
Here marmal all thy foldiers as they gp $ 
And hence wi(h p$her hands repel the fae. 
By yon wi|4 fig-tree lies (heir chief afctnfc 
And thither all their powers are daily bent : 
The two Ajaces Ijave I often feen, 
And the wrong'd l)uibajifL of (he Spar-tan /queen ; 
With him his greater brother ; and witft theft 
Fierce Diomede and bold Meriones : 
Uncertain if by augury or chance, 
But by this eafy rife ifeey all ady&ncfi j 
Guard wrfl that pa£, fecure of a]) befide. 
To whom (he nobJe lienor thus re.pl y'd. 
That and the reft are in my daily care } 
But /houjd J #iun the dangers of the war, 
With fcornjhe Trojans would reward my pains, 
And their proiid ladies with thejr ftr/egping Mains. 

The 
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The Grecian fwords and lances I can bear : 
But lofs of honour is. my only fear. 
Stall Hefior, born to war, his birth-right yield* 
Belye his courage, and for&ke the field ? 
Early in rugged arm I took delight, 
And ftill have been the foremoft in the fight s 
With dangers dearly hare I bought renown. 
And am the champion of my father's crown. 
And yet my mind forebodes, with fnre prcfage, 
That Troy (hall perifh by the Grecian rage. 
The fatal day draws on, when I muft fall ; 
And univerfal rum cover all. 
Not Troy itfolf, though built by hands divine. 
Nor Priam, nor his people, nor his line, 
My mother, nor my brothers of renown, 
Whofe valour yet defends th' unhappy town 5. 
Not thefe, nor all their fates which I foreiee, 
Are half of that concern I have for thee. 
I fee, I fee thee, in that fatal hour. 
Subjected to the victor's cruel power j 
Led hence a flave to fane infulting fword, 
Forlorn, and trembling at a foreign lord j 
A Jpe&acle in Argos, at the loom, 
Gracing with Trojan fights a Grecian room j. 
Or from deep wetts the living ftream to take, 
And on thy weary {boulders bring it back. 
While, groaning under this* laborious life, 
They itffolcntly call thee He&orV wife 5 
Upbraid thy bondage with thy hufband'e name j 
And from my glory propagate thy flume. 

This 
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This when they fay, thy ibrrows will increase *l I 

With anxious thoughts of former happinefs ; > | 

That he is dead who could thy wrongs rcdrefs. 3 I 

But I, opprefsM with iron flcep before, 
Shall hear thy unavailing cries no more. 

He faid— 
Then, holding forth his arms, he took his boy. 
The pledge of love and other hope of Troy. 
The fearful infant turn'd bis head away. 
And on his nurfe's neck reclining lay, 
His unknown father ihunning with affright, 
And looking back on fo uncouth a fight j 
Daunted to fee a face with fteel o'er-fpread, 
And his high plume that nodded o'er his head. 
His fire and mother fmWd with filent joy $ 
And He&or haften'd to relieve his boy ; 
DifmifsM his burnifli'd helm, that ihone afar, 
The pride of warriors, and the pomp of war : 
Th* illuftrious babe, thus reconciled, he took t 
Hugg'd in his arras, and kifs'd, and thus he fpoke a 

Parent of Gods and Men, propitious Jove, 
And you bright fynod of the Powers above ; 
On this my fon your gracious gifts beftow j 
Grant him to live, and great in arms to grow* 
To reign in Troy, to govern with renown, 
To (hield the people, and aflert the crown x 
That, when hereafter he from war lhall come, 
And bring his Trojans peace and triumph home, 
Some aged man, who lives this adt to fee, 
And who in former times remembered me, 

May 
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May fay, the ion in fortitude and fame 
Outgoes the mark, and drowns his father's name : 
That at thefe words his mother may rejoice* 
And add her fuffrage to the public voice. 

Thus having faid, 
He firft with fuppliant hands the Gods ador*d : 
Then to the mother's arms the child reftor'd : 
With tears and /miles (he took her fon, and prefs'd 
Th* illuftrious infant to her fragrant bread. 
He, wiping her fair eyes, indulged her grief, 
And eas'd her forxows with this laft relief. 

My wife and rmftrefs, drive thy fears away* 
'Nor give fo had an omen to the day ; 
Think not it lies in any Grecian's power* 
To take ay life before the fatal hour. 
When that arrives, nor good .nor bad can fly 
Th* irrevocable doom of deftiny. 
-Return, and, to divert thy thoughts at home, 
There talk thy maids, and ezercife the loom, 
Smploy'd in works that womankind become. 
The toils of war and feats of chivalry 
Belong to men, and moft of all to me. 

At this, for new replies he did not day. 
But lac'd his crefted helm, and ftrode away. 
His lovely confort to her houfe returned, 
And looking often back in (ilence mourn'd : 
Home when (he came, her fecret woe (he vents* 
And fills the palace with her loud laments ; 
Thofe loud laments her echoing maids reftore. 
And Hector, yet alive, as dead deplore. 

Vol. IV. T T-R A N S- 
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C O N C £ R N I N 6 
Mr. DRYDRN'S TRANSLATIONS 

FOR this laft half-yter I have been troubled with 
the difeaft (as I may call it) of tran flat ion : the 
cold pfofe ftta of it, which are always the moft tediouft 
with me, were fpent in the m'Aory of the League j the 
hot, which fucceeded theft, in verfe mifcellanies. The 
truth is, I fancied to royfelf a kind of cafe in the change 
of the paroxyfnt} never fufpe&ing but the humour 
would hate wafted itfelf in two or three paftorals of 
Theocritus, and as many odes* of Horace. Rut finding, 
•r at leaft thinking I found, fomething that was more 
pleating in them than my ordinary (reductions, I en- 
couraged myfetf to renew my M acquaintance with* 
Lucretius and Virgil* and immediately firfed upon fome 
parts of then?, which had moft afie&ee? ree i» the read* 
mg. Thefe were my natural impulfes for the under* 
taking. But there was an accidental motive which was- 
full as forcible. It was my Lord Rofcorm»on T s Effay 
on Tranflated Verfe j which made me uneafy till £ 
tried whether or no I was capable of following his rules* 
and of reducing the fpeculation into practice. For many 
a fair precept i* Poetry is, like a> feeming demonftra- 
T $ tiea 
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tion in the Mathematics, very fpecious in the diagram, 
but failing in the mechanic operation. I think I have 
generally obferved his inftruftions ; I am fjire my rea- 
fon is fufficiently convinced both of their truth and ufe- 
fulnefs ; which, in other words, is to confefs no lefs a 
vanity, than to pretend that I have at lead in fome 
places made examples to his rules. Yet, withal, I muft 
acknowledge, that I have many times exceeded my com- 
miflion : for I have both added and omitted, and even 
fometimes very boldly made fuch expofitions of my 
authors, as no Dutch commentator will forgive me. 
Perhaps, in fuch particular paflages, I have thought 
that I difcovered fome beauty yet undifcovered by thofe 
pedants, which none but a Poet could have found. 
Where I have taken away fome of their expreffions, 
and cut them ftiorter, it may poflibly be on this con- 
fid eration, that what was beautiful in the Greek or 
Latin, would not appear fo mining in the Engliw. 
And where I have enlarged them, I defire the falfe 
critics would not ajways think, that thofe thoughts are 
wholly mine, but that either they are fecretly in the 
Poet, or may be fairly deduced from him j or at leaft, 
if both thofe coniiderations mould fail, that my own 
is of a piece with his, and that if he were living, and 
an Englishman, they are fuch as he would probably 
have written. 

For, after all, a tranflator is to make his author 

appear as charming as poflibly he can, provided he 

maintains his character, and makes him not unlike 

himfelf. Tranflation is a kind of drawing after the 

z life i 
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life* where every one wilj acknowledge there is a dou- 
ble fort of likenefs, a good one and a bad. It is one 
thing to draw the out-lines true, the features like, the 
proportions exaft, the colouring itfelf perhaps tolera- 
ble ; and another thing to make all theft; graceful, by 
the pofture, the Jhadowings, and chiefly by the fpirit 
which animates the whole. I cannot, without fome 
indignation, look on an ill copy of an excellent origi- 
nal. Much lefs can I behold with patience Virgil, 
Homer, and fome others, whofe beauties I have been 
endeavouring all my life to imitate, fo abufed, as I 
may fay, to their faces, by a botching interpreter. 
What Engliih readers, unacquainted with Greek or 
Latin, will believe me, or any other man, when we 
commend thofe authors, and confefs we derive all 
that is pardonable in us from their fountains, if they 
take thefe to be the fame Poets, whom, our Ogtlbya 
have tranflated ? But I dare aflure them, that a good 
f oet is no more like himfejf, in a dull translation, than 
his carcafe would be to his living body. There are 
many, who underftand Greek and Latin, and yet are 
ignorant of their mother tongue, The proprieties and 
cjelicacies. of the Englify are known to few t it is ira- 
poffihle even for a good wit to underftand and prac- 
tjfe them, without the help of a liberal education, long 
reading, and digefting of thofe few good authors we 
have amoog^ us, the knowledge of men and manners, 
the freedom of habitudes and converfation with the beft 
of company of both faces; and, in ftiort, without 
wearing off the rufr, which he contracted while he 
T+ wa« 
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waa layiag-in a dock of learning. Tims difficult it f» 
to uftderftarid tile purity of Engttm, and critically 
to difcern not only good writer* from bad, and a pro- 
per Gyle from a corrupt, bat alio to diftingutft that 
whicfc i* {Hire in a good author, from that which is vi- 
cious and corrupt in hifh. And for want of alt thefe 
jequifites, or the greateft part of them, mo ft of our in- 
genious young men take np tome cry*d-up EnglifH 
Poet for tfeeir mode}, adore him, and imitate him, as 
they think, without knowing wherein he is defective, 
where he is boyifh and trifling, wherem either hit- 
thoughts are improper to his fabjeft, or his etfpreflions 
unworthy of his thoughts, or the turn of both is un- 
barmoniou*. Thus it appear* neceflbry, that a man? 
mould be a nice critic m his mother- tongue, before he 
attempt* tto trandate a foreign language. Neither is it 
fufficient, that he be ab!e tb judge of words and ftyle j. 
but be muft he a matter of them too : he mull per- 
fectly <m4er#and hta author's totrgue, and abfotutely 
command his own. So that, to be a thorough tranfla- 
tor, ho mail be a thorough Fact. Neither is it ertougb 
to givo bis authors fenfe it* good Engtifh, m poetical 
exprttfions, and m mufical numbvrs : for, though all 
thefe are exceeding difficult to perform, there yet re- 
mains an harder taflt ; and it is a fecret of which few 
tnmflacors have fuftciently thotagbt. I hare already 
hinted a word ot two concerning it; that is the 
maintaining tli* ehaivcler of an author, which drftin- 
gutftes him from ail others-, and makes him appear 
that individual Poet -whom you would mterpter. for 

example, 
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example, not only the thoughts, but the ftyle and 
▼edification, of Virgil and Ovid are very different. 
Yet I fee, even in our beft Poets, who have tranflated 
fbme parts of them, tliat they have confounded their 
feveral talents j and, by endeavouring only at the fweet- 
nefs and harmony of numbers, have made them both fo 
much alike, that if I did not know the originals, I mould 
never be able to judge by the copied, which was Virgil, 
and which was Ovid. It was objected again ft a late 
noble painter (Sir P. Lely), that he drew many 
graceful pictures, but few of them were like. And 
this happened to him, becaufe he always ftudied him- 
felf more than thofe who fat to him. In fach transla- 
tors I can eafily diftinguiftv the hand which performed 
the work, but I cannot diftinguifh their Poet from an- 
other. Suppofe two author* are equally fatet, yet 
there is a great drftin&ion to be made m fweetnefs ; as 
m that of fugar, and that of honey* I can'make the 
difference more plain, by giving you> (if it be worth 
knowing) my own method of proceeding, in my tranf* 
rations out of four feveral Poets j. Virgil, Theocritus,, 
Lucretius, and Horace. J» each of thefe, before I 
undertook them, I considered the genius and diftin- 
guifhing character of my author. I looked on Virgil 
as a fuccinct, grave, and majeftic writer 5 one who. 
weighed, not only every thought, .but every word and 
fy 11 able : who was (rill aiming to crowd his fenfe into* 
as narrow a compafs as pofllbly he could ) for which 
reafon he is fo very figurative, that he requires- £ I may 
almoft fay) a grammar apart to conftrue him. His vcrfe 

is 
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is every where founding the very thing in your cars 
whofe fenfe it bears : yet the numbers are perpetually 
varied, to increafe the delight of the reader j fo tliat 
the fame founds are never repeated twice together. On 
the contrary, Ovid and Claudian, though they write 
in ftyles differing from each other, yet have each of 
them but one fort of mufic in their verfes. All the ver- 
ification and little variety of Claudian is included with- 
in the compafs of four or five lines, and then he begins 
again io the fame tenour j perpetually doling his fenfe 
at the end of a verfe, and that verfe commonly which 
they call golden, or two fubftantives and two adjectives, 
with a verb betwixt them to keep the peace. Ovid, 
with all his fweetnefs, has as little variety of num- 
bers and found as he : he is always, as it were, 
upon the hand-gallop, and his verfe runs upon carpet 
ground. He avoids, like the other, all Synalaepha's, 
or cutting-off one vowel when it comes before an- 
other, in the following word. But to return to Vir-r 
gil, though he is fmooth where fmootlmefs is required, 
yet he is fo far from afFecYing it, that he feems rather 
to difdain it $ frequently makes ufe of Synal alpha's, 
and concludes his fenfe in the middle of his verfe. He 
is every where above conceits of epigrammatic wit, and 
grofs hyperboles : he maintains majefty in the midft of 
plain nefs ; he mines, but glares not ; and is ftately 
without ambition, which is the vice of Lucan. I drew 
my definition of poetical wit from my particular con- 
federation of him : for propriety of thoughts and 
vrerds are only to be found in him ; and, where they 

are 
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*re proper, they will be delightful. Plcafure follows 
of neceflity, as the effeft does the caufe ; and there- 
fore is not to be put Jnto the definition. This exacl: 
propriety of Virgil I particularly regarded, as a great 
part of his character ; but muft confers, to my fhame, 
that I have not been able to tranflate any part of him 
fo well, as to make him appear wholly like himfelf : 
lor, where the original is clofe, no verfion can reach 
it in the fame compafs. Hannibal Caro's, in the Ita- 
lian, is the neareft, the moft poetical, and the moft fo- 
norous, of any tranflation of the JEneid : yet, though 
he takes the advantage of blank verfe, he commonly 
allows two lines for one of Virgil, and does not al- 
ways hit his fenfe. Taflb tells us, in his letters, that 
Sperone Speroni, a great Italian wit, who was his con- 
temporary, obferved of Virgil and Tully, that the 
Latin Orator endeavoured to imitate the copioufnefs of 
Homer, the Greek Poet; and that the Latin Poet 
made it his bufinefs to reach the concifenefs of De- 
mofthenes, the Greek Orator. Virgil therefore, being* 
£o very fparing of his words, and leaving fo much to " 
be imagined by the reader, can never be tranflatcd as 
be ought, in any modern tongue. To make him co- 
pious, is to alter his character ; and to tranflate him line 
for line is impofllble, becaufe the Latin is naturally a 
more fuccinft language than either the Italian, Spa- 
nifli, French, or even than the Englifti, which, by 
reafon of its monofyllables, is far the moft compendi- 
ous of them. Virgil is much the clofeft of any Ro- 
man Poet, and the Latin hexameter hat more feet than 
the Ei}glifli heroic. Betides 
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Befides all this, an author has the choice of mV own 
thoughts and words, which a translator has not j he » 
confined by the fenfe of the inventor to thofe expref- 
fions which are the neareft to it t h that Virgil, ftu- 
dying brevity, and having the command of his own 
language, could bring thofe words into a narrow com* 
pafs, which a trahflator cannot render wkhottt cir- 
cumlocutions. In mort, they who have called hfm the 
torture of grammarian*, might alio have called him the 
plague of tranflators j for he-fcems to have ftndied not 
to be translated. I own that, endeavouring to turn his 
Nifus and Eur yatos as eiofe as I was able, I have per* 
formed that Epifode too literally ; that, giving more 
ftope to Mezentiuo and Laufos, that verfion,. which has* 
more of the majefty of Virgil, has fefs of his concife- 
neft ; and all that I can promile for myfelf, is only* 
that I have done both better than Ogilby, and perhaps* 
as well as Caro» By considering him fo carefully as Jr 
did before my attempt, I have made iorrte faint refem- 
blancc of hioi ; and, had I taken more time, might pot- 
ilbly have fucceeded better j but never fo well as to 
have fatisned myfelf. 

He who excels all other Poets in his own language, 
were it pofltWe to do hriti right, muft appear above 
them m our tongue, which, as my Lord Rofcommon 
juftly obferves, approaches neareft to the Roman in its 
majefty i neareft indeed, but with a vaft interval be- 
twixt them. There is an inimitable grace in Virgil's 
words, and in them principally connfts tlwr beauty 
which gives Co inexprefilbk a pleasure to him who heft 

under* 



amderftmnds their fort*. This di£Uo» of bit (I niuft 
'oace again fay) i$ new to h* copied ; and, fines it 
•cannot, h* wiU appear out lame in the bell taurila- 
tion. The turns of his verfe, his openings, Ws pro- 
priety, his numb<r«, and hie gravity, I bare as far 
imitated, as the poverty of ou* language, and the hatti- 
nefs of my performance, would allow. I nay setm 
ibm etimes to have varied from bis feafe i but I thiak 
the greafeil variations maybe fairly deduced from him ; 
and where I leave his commentators, ij may be, I un- 
tjerftand him hotter* at leaft I writ without eojsfujting 
them jn majay places. But two particular lines in M&- 
jeritius and Lauftts I cannot (b eafily excufe t they ane 
indeed remotely allied to Virgil's ienfe j hut they are 
too like the tendernefs of Ovid, and were printed be- 
fore I had confidered them enough to alter them- 
The firft of them I have forgotten, and cannpt eafily 
retrieve, becaufe the copy is at the prefs $ the | iecond ia 
this; 

" Whe* Uute die**, 1 was already 4aiiC 
This appears pretty enough at firfl* fight 3 but I am 
convinced, for many reafons, that the exprcflion is too 
bold 5 that Virgil would not have faid it, though Ovid 
would. - The reader may pardon it, if he pleafe, for 
the froenefe of the confefiion 3 and inftead of that, and 
the former, admit thefe two lines, which are more ac* 
4ardiag to the author 1 

** Nor afk I life, nor fought with that defign 5 
-** As I had us'd my fortune, ujfe thou thine/* 

Having 
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Having with flinch ado got clear of Virgil, I have In 
the next place to confider the genius of Luerethi4, 
whom I have tranflated more happily in thofe parts 
of him which I undertook. If he was not of the bell 
age of Roman Poetry, he was at leaft of that which 
preceded it; and he himfelf refined it to that degree 
of perfection, both in the language and the thoughts, 
that he left an eafy talk to Virgil ; who as he fucceeded 
him in time, fo he copied his excellencies s for the 
-method of the Georgics is plainly derived from him. 
Lucretius had chofen a fubjeel naturally crabbed j he 
therefore adorned it with poetical defcriptions, and 
precepts of morality, in the beginning and ending of 
his books, which you fee Virgil has imitated with great 
fuccefs in thofe four books, which in my opinion are 
more perfect in their kind than even his divine JEr\cid. 
The turn of his verfes he has likeWife followed in thofe 
places which Lucretius has moft laboured ; and fome of 
his very lines he has tranfplanted into his own works, 
without much variation. If I am not miftaken, the di- 
ftinguifhing character of Lucretius (I mean of his foul 
and genius) is a certain kind of noble pride, and pofi* 
tive affertion of his opinions. He is every where confi- 
dent of his own reafon, and afluming an abfolute com- 
mand, not only over his vulgar readers, but even his 
patron Memmius. For he is always bidding him at* 
tend, as if he had the rod over him $ and tiling a magi- 
sterial authority while he inftru&s him. From his time 
to ours, I know none fo like him, as our Poet and Phi- 
lofopher of Malmefbury. This is that perpetual dicH- 

torflupf 
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torthip, which is exercifed by Lucretius ; who, though 
often in the wrong, yet feems to deal bond fide with 
his reader, and tells him nothing but what he thinks : 
in which plain fincerity, I believe, he differs from our 
fiobbes, who could not but be convinced, or at lead: 
doubt of fome eternal truths, which he has oppofed. 
But for Lucretius, he feems to diidain all manner of re- 
plies, and is fo confident of his caufe, that he is before- 
hand with his antagonifts $ urging for them whatever 
he imagined they Could fay, arid leaving them, as he 
fuppofes, without an objection for the future : all this 
too with fo much fcorft and indignation, as if he were 
allured of the triumph before he entered into the lifts. 
From this ftiblime and daring genius of his it mud of 
neceifity come to paft, that his thoughts muft be maf- 
culine, full of argumentation, and that fufficiently 
warm. From the fame fiery temper proceeds the lof- 
tinefs of his expreflions, and the perpetual torrent of 
his verfe, where the barrennefs of his fubject does not 
too much conftrain the quicknefs of his fancy. For 
there is no doubt to be made, but that he could have 
been every where as poetical as he is in his defcriptions, 
and in the moral part of his Philofbphy, if he had not 
aimed more to ififtruct, in his fyftem of nature, than 
to delight. But he was bent upon making Memmius 
a materialift, and teaching him to defy an invifible 
power. In ihort, he was fo much an atheift, that 
he forgot fometimes to be a Poet. Thefe are the con- 
fiderations which I had of that author before I at* 
tempted to tranilate fome parts of him. And accord* 

ingly 
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jngly I laid by my natural diffidence ami feejtfcifror for 
9 while, to take up that dogmatical way pi fcjs, wjucb, 
as I faid, is Co much his character, as 40 make him 
that individual Poet. As for bis opiniqns concerning 
the mortality of the foul, they are fo abfod, that I 
<annot, if I would, believe tfeem. I think a futune 
Hate demonftrabje even by natural ar^ments j at Jeaftt 
to take away rewards and punifhments js pnjy a plea- 
fmg profpe& to a man, who jrefolves before-hand not 
to live morally, But on the other fide* tjie though* of 
being nothing after death is a burthen jnfrgportabie to 
a virloous man, even though a heathen.. We natu- 
rally aim at happinefs, and <annot bear to have it con* 
jfined to the mortnefs of our prefent being, especially 
-when we confider* that virtue is generally unhappy in 
this world, and vice fortunate. So that it it hope of 
futurity alone that makes this life tolerable, in expe$*» 
*ion of a better. Who wukl not commit alt tbe e*« 
«cefies, to which he * prompted by hh natural i*e)<*a~ 
tions, if be may do them with focurjty *dwk bo if 
alive, and be incapable of punishment aftflfc be it dead? 
If he be cunning and iecret enough, to avoid the Jaw** 
■and there is no band of morality to refrain hira-i for 
fame and reputation are. weak ties «. manjrt moo bat* not 
jhe leaft fenfe of them i powetfri wen. are only awed 
• 'by them, at they coudnc* to tfeeirtnteroft, and that not 
.always, when a pafiion ie predominant 4 and no mam 
will be contained within oh§ found* of duty; when he 
may fafeiy tranfgrefs them- Thefc am my thoughts 
abftra&cdly, and without entering into the notice of 
7 our 
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cm Chriftian faith, which is the proper bufmefs of di- 
vines. 

But there are other arguments in this poem (which 
I have turned into Englith) not belonging to the mor- 
tality of the foul, which are ftrong enough to a rca- 
fonable man, to make him lefs in love with life, and 
confequently in lefs apprehenfions of death. Such as 
are the natural fatiety proceeding from a perpetual en- 
joyment of the fame things 5 the inconveniencies of old 
age, which make him incapable of corporeal pleafures ; 
the decay of u rid erftan ding and memory, which render 
him contemptible, and ufelefs to others. Thefe, and 
many other reafons, fo pathetically urged, fo beauti- 
fully exprefled, fo adorned with examples, and fo ad- 
mirably raifed by the Profopopeia of nature, who is 
brought-in fpeaking to her children, with fo much au- 
thority and vigor, deferve the pains I have taken with 
them, which I hope have not been unfucceftftil, or 
unworthy of my author. At leaft I muft take the liber- 
ty to own, that I was pleafed with my own endeavours, 
which but rarely happens to me j and that I am not 
diflatisfied upon the review of any thing I have done in 
this author. 

I have not here defigned to rob the ingenious and 
learned tranflator of Lucretius of any part of that com- 
mendation which he has fo juftly acquired by the whole 
author, whofe fragments only fail to my portion.. 
What I have now performed is no more than I intended 
above twenty years ago. The ways of our tranflations 
are very different. He follows him more clofely than I 

Vol. IV. U have 
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bave done* Which became an interpreter of the wWb 
' Poem : I take more liberty, becaufe it beft fuited with 
m^ defismy which was to make- hhn at plekftng as I 
could. He bad beta too voluminous had he ufed rrty 
method in fo long a work ; and I bad certainly taken 
bis, had I made it my bufinefs to translate the whole. 
The preference then is juftly his ; and I join with Mr. 
Evelyn in the confeflton of it, with this additional ad r 
vantage to him, that his reputation is already eftabliflied 
in this Poet, mine is to make its fortune in the world. 
If I have been any where obfeure in following ear 
common author, or if Lucretius himfelf is to be con- 
demned, I refer myfelf to his* excellent annotations, 
Which I have often read, and always with fome new 
pleafure. 

My preface begins already to fwell upon me, and 
looks as if I were afraid of my reader, by fo tedious a 
bei^eakmg of him i and yet I have Horace and The? 
©crjtus upon my hands 5 but the Greek gentleman mail 
quickly be difpatched, becaufe I have more bufineft 
with the Roman. 

That which diftingoiffies Theocritus from all other 
Poets, both Greek and Latin, and which raifes him 
even above Virgil in his Eclogues, is. the inimitable 
tendernefs of his paffions, and the natural expreffion o£ 
them in words fo becoming a paftoral. A fimplicity 
mines through all he writes. He mews his art and 
learning, by difguifing both. His mepherds never life 
above their country education in their complaints of 
love. There is the fame difference betwixt him and 

• Virgil, 
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# Vkgtf, a* there t* between Wo'i Ammfca ami the Pa- 
ftos Ffcb of Guavmi. Virgil's ftephctde ape? too w«U 
read in the ( FhUoibphy of $picur«ft and Plate j and 
Gaariai's feem to have been bred in court*. But The- 
ocritus and Xaflb have taken their* from cottages and 
plains. It was faid of Taftb, in relation to bis fimifc- 
tudee, that he never departed from the woods, that 19, 
all his companions were taken from the country. The 
lame may be £ud of our Theocritus, He is fofter than 
Ovid; he touches the pa/Eons more delicately, and 
perform* .all this out of his. own fund, without diving 
into the arte and feiences for a ftipply. Even his Do- 
ric diakft has an incomparable fweetnefs ia its clown*- 
iihnefs) like a fair wepherdefs in her country ruiTeft 
talking in a Yorkihire tone. This was impofiibie for 
Virgil to imitate \ becaufe the feverity of the Roman 
language denied him that advantage. Speaeer has 
endeavoured it in his Shepherd's Kalendar j but nei- 
ther will it fucceed in £ngliih 1 for which reafoa I 
have forbore to attempt it. 'For Theocritus writ to 
Sicilians, who fpoke that dialed 5 and I direct tbia part 
of my tranflations to our ladies, who neither underftand, 
so* will take pleafure in $ich homely expremoas. I pro- 
ceed to Horace. 

Take him in parte, and he is chiefly to be confidered 
jn his three different talents, as he was a Critic, a Sa- 
thrift, and a Writer of Odes. His morals are uniform, 
and run through all of them t for, let his Dutch commen- 
tators fey what they will, his Philofopby was. Epicu* 
Ban; and he made vie of Gods and Providence only to 
V a ferve 
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ferve a turn in Poetry. But fince neither hit CriticSfms, 
'which are the mod inftruclive of any that are written m 
this art, nor his Satires, which are incomparably beyond 
Juvenal's, if to laugh and railly is to be preferred to 
railing and declaiming, are no part of my prefent un- 
dertaking, I confine myfelf wholly to his Odes. Thefe 
are alfo of feveral forts : fome of them are panegyrical', 
' others moral, the reft jovial, or (if I may fo call them) 
Bacchanalian. As difficult as he makes it, and as in- 
deed it is, to imitate Pindar, yet, in his rooft elevated 
flights, and in the fudden changes of his fubject with 
-aim oft imperceptible connexions, that Theban Poet is 
his matter. But Horace is of the more bounded fancy, 
and confines him-felf ftriftly to one fort of verfc, or (ten- 
ia, in every Ode. That which will drftinguifti his 
ftyle from all other Poets, is the elegance of his word?, 
and the numeroufnefs of his verfc. There is nothing fo 
delicately turned in all the Roman language. There 
appears in every part of his diction, or (to fpeak Englifh) 
in all hi* expreflions, a kind of noble and bold purity. 
His words are chofen with as much exaftnefs as Vir- 
gil's $ but there feems to be a greater fpirit in them. 
There is a fecrct happinefs attends his choice, which in 
Pctronius is called " Curiofa Felicitas," and which I 
fuppofe he had from the " Feficiter audere" of Horace 
himfelf. But the mod diftinguiflirng part of all his 
character feems to me to be his brifknefo, his jollity, 
and his good-humour : and thofe I have chiefly endea- 
voured to copy. His other excellencies, I confefs, are 
above my imitation. One Ode,which infinitely pleafcd me 
7 ' in 
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tn the reading, I have attempted to translate in Pindaric 
Verfe 3 iit is that whiehis Infcribed to rlie prefent Eari 
of Rodiefter,' to whom Iiiave particuiar obligations, 
which thfs fmall teftimony of my gratitude can never 
pay. It b his darling in the Latin, and I have taken 
forh'e pains tb make it my matter-piece in Englifli : for 
whfeh reafbn I took this kind of verfe, which allows 
more latitude than any other. Every one knows it was 
introduced into our language, in this age, by the happy 
genius of Mr. Cowley. The Teeming eafinefs of it has 
made it fpread : but it has not been confidered enough, 
to be ib well cultivated, ft languifhes in almoft every 
hand but his, and fome very few, whom (to keep the 
reft in countenance) I do not name. He, indeed, has 
brought it as near perfection as was poflible in fo fhort 
a time. But, if I may be allowed to fpeak my mind 
modeffly, and without injury to his facred a/hes, fome- 
what of the purity of the Englifli, fomewhat of more 
equal thoughts, fomewhat of fweetnefs in the numbers, 
in one word, fomewhat of a finer turn, and more Ly- 
rical Verfe, is yet wanting. As for the foul of it, 
which confifts in the warmth and vigor of fancy, the 
mafterly figures, and the copioufnefs of imagination, 
lie has excelled all others in this kind. Yet, if the kind 
itfelf be capable of more perfection, though rather in 
the ornamental parts of it than the eflential, what 
rules of morality or refpeft have I broken, in naming 
the defecls, that they may hereafter be amended ? Imi- 
tation is a nice point, and there are few Poets who dc. 
fcrve to be models in all they write. Milton?s Para* 

v 3 dire 
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dife Loft is admirable} but am I therefore bound to 
maintain, that there are a* flats againft his ; elevations* 
when it is evident he creeps along '(bmetimes for a£ove 
an hundred lines together? Cannot I admire the height 
of his invention, and .the ftrength of his expreflioo, 
without defending his antiquated words, .and the per- 
petual haHhnefs of. their found? It is «$. much com- 
mendation as a man can be^r, to own hint excellent $ 
all beyond it is idolatry. Since Pindar was *the. prince 
of Lyric Poets, let me have .leave to fa^ that, m imi- 
tating him, our numbers ihauld, for .the moft .part, 
be Lyrical. For variety, 'ox rather where rthe majefty 
of thought requires it, they may -be ftretched .to the . 
English Heroic of five fee{, and to the French Alex- 
andrine of fiit. But the ear muft pre&de, and direct 
the jucjgment to the choice of numbers. Without the 
nicety of this, the harmony of -Pindaric Viecfe can never 
be completes the cadency of one line muft be a rule 
to that of the next ; and the found of the former muft 
Aide gently into that which follow*; without leaping 
from one extreme into another. It muft :be -done like 
tne (hadowings of a picture, which fall by degrees in- 
to a darker colour. I mall be glad, if I have (o ex- 
plained myfelf as to be understood.; but if I have not, 
" quod nequeo dicere & fentio tantum " muft be my 
excufe. There remains much more to be Joidon this 
fubject 5 hut, to avoid envy, I will be filent. What 
1 have faid is the general opinion of the beft judges, 
and in a manner has been forced from me, by feeing 
a noble fort of Poetry fo happily reftoxed by one. man, 
a and 
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and fd grofsly copied by almbft all the reft. A rhufi- 
cal ear, and a great genius, if another Mr. Cowley 
could arife in another age, may bring it to perfection* 
In the mean time, 

« Fungar vice cotisj acutum 

ts Reddere quae fenum valet, exfors ipfa fecandi." 
To conclude, I am fenfible that I have written this 
too haftily and too loofely : I fear I have been tedious, 
and, which is worfe, it comes out from the flrft draught, 
fend uncorrected. This, I grant, is no eXcufe : for it 
may be reafonably urged, why did he not write with 
more leifure, or, if he had it not (which was certainly 
my cafe), why did he attempt to write on fo nice a fub- 
je& ? The objection is unanfwerable j but, in part of 
recompence, let me allure the reader, that, in hafty 
productions, he is Aire to meet with an author's pre- 
lent fenfe, which cooler thoughts would poflibly have 
difguifed. There is undoubtedly more of fpirit, though 
not of judgment, in thefe incorreft Eflays, and confe- 
quently, though my hazard be the greater, Yet the 
reader's pleafure is not the lefs. 

JOHN DRYDEN. 
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HFO AmaryHis Love compels my way, 
<*- My browsing goats upon the mountains ftray : 

Tityrus, tend them -well, and fee them fed jl 
In paftures frefh, and to their watering led 5 i» 
And 'ware, the ridgling with his budding head* ) 
Ah, beauteous nymph ! can you forget your love, 
The confeiou* .groftos, and the Jhady grove j 
Where* ftretchM at cafe your tender limbs were laid, 
Your nameleft beauties nakedly difplay'd ? 

Then I was call'd your darling, your deiire, 
With kifles fuch as fet my ibul on fire j 
But you are changed, yet I am (till the fame*? 
My heart maintains for both a double flame ; 
Griev'd, but unmov'd, and patient of your fcorn 1 
80 faithful I, and you fo ranch for(worn I 

1 die, and death will finiih all my pain j 
Yet, ere I die, behold me once again : 

Am I fo much deform'd, £0 chaag'd of, late ? 
What partial judges are our love and hate ! 

Ten 
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Ten wildings have I gather'd for my dear j 
How ruddy, like your lips, their ftreaks appear ! 
Far off you view'd them with a longing eye 
Upon the topmoft branch (the tree was high) : 
Yet nimbly up, from bough to bough I fwerv'd, 
And for to-morrow have ten more referv'd. 
Look on me kindly, and fome pity fliew, 
Or give me leave at lead to look on you. 
Seme God transform me by. hii heavenly power 
Ev'n to a bee to buzz within your bower, 
The winding ivy-chaplet to invade, 
And folded fern that your fair forehead made. 
Now to my coft the force of Love I find 5 
The heavy hand it bears on human -kind. 
The milk of tigers was his infant food, 
Taught from his tender years the tafte of blood $ 
His brother whelps and he ran wild about the wood. 
Ah, nymph, train'd up in his tyrannic court, 
To make the faflferings of your (laves your /port ! 
Unheeded ruin! treacherous delight! 

poliih'd hardnefs foftenM to the light f 
Whofe radiant eyes your ebon brows adorn, 

Like midnight thofe, and thefe like break of morn ( 
Smile once again, revive me with your charms ; 
And let roe die contented ia your arms, 

1 would not a(k to live another day, • 
Might I but fweetly kifs my foul away. 

Ah, why am I from empty joys debarred ? 
For kuTet are but empty when compared, 

# I rave, 
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I rave, and in my raging fit fliall tear 

The garland, which I wove for you to wear, 

Of parity, with a wreath of ivy bound, 

And border'd with a rofy edging round. 

What pangs I feel, unpityM and unheard ! 

Since I muft die, why is my fate deferred I 

I flrip my body of my fliepherd's frock 1 

Behold that dreadful downfall of a rock, 

Where yon old fiftier views the waves from high I 

*Tis that convenient leap I mean to try. 

Yon would be pleas'd to fee me plunge to more. 

But better pleas M if I mould rife no more. 

I might have read my fortune long ago, 

When, feeking my fuccefs in love to know, 

I try'd th' infallible prophetic way, 

A poppy-leaf upon my palm to lay 1 

J (truck, and yet no lucky crack did follow ; 

Yet I ftruck hard, and yet the leaf lay hollow 5 

And which was worfe, if any worfe could prove, 

The withering leaf forefliew'd your withering love* 

Yet farther (ah, how far a lover dares !) 

My laft recourfe I had to fieve and fheers j 

And told the witch Agreo my difeafe : 

Agreo, that in harveft us'd to leafe & 

But harveft done, ty> chare- work did afpire ; 

Meat, drink, and two-pence, was her daily hire. 

To work (he went, her charms fhe mutter'd o'er, 

And yet the refty fieve wagg'd ne'er the more j 

I wept for woe, the tefty beldame fwore, 

And, 
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And, foaming with ller God, foretold my fate; 

That I was doonVd to lore, and you to hate. 

A milk-white goac for you I did provide > 

Two milk-white kid's ran friikiitg by her fide. 

For which the nut-brown lafs, Brsthacis, 

Full often oftVd many a favoury kite- 

Hers they (hall be, fine* you refufc the price: 

What madman would o'erltaiMr bis market twice ! 

My right eye itches, fome good-rack is near, 

Perhaps my Amaryllis* may appear 5 

I'll fet up fuch a note as (he (hail hear. 

What nymph but my melodious voice would move ? 

She muft be flint, if me refofc my love. 

Hippomeness who ran with noble ftrife 

To win his lady, or to lofe his life, 

(What (hift fome men witt make to get a wife !) 

Threw down a golden apple m her way; 

For all her hafte (he could not choofe but ftay : 

Renown faid, Run ; the glittering bribe cry'd, Hold $ 

The man might have been hang'd, but for his gold* 

Yet fome fuppofe 'twas Love (fome few indeed) 

That ftopt the fatal fury of her fpeed : 

She (aw, (he Jigh'd 5 her nimble feet refufc 

Their wonted fpeed, and (he took pains to lofe. % 

A Prophet fome, and fome a Poet coy, 

(No matter which, fo neither of them lye) 

From ffeepy Othrys* top to Pylus drove 

His herd $ and for his pains enjoy' d his love s 

If fuch another wager (houid be laid, 

ril-And the man, if you can nod the maid*. 

Why 
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Why name I men, when Love extended finds 
His power on high, and in cceleftial minds; 
Venus the fhepherd's homely habit took, 
And manag'd fbmething elfe befides the crook ; 
Nay, when Adonis died, was heard to roar, 
And never from her heart forgave the boar. 
How bleft was fair Endymion with his Moon, 
Who fkeps* oft Latinos-* top from night to noon ! 
What Jafon from Medea's love pofleft, 
You (hail not hear, but know 'tis like the reft, 
My aking head can fcarce fupport the pain \ 
This cuffed Love will furely turn my brain i 
Feel how it moots, and yet you take no pity; 
Nay then 'ts time to end my doleful ditty. 
A clammy fweat does o'er my temples creep ) 
My heavy eyes are urg'd with iron fleep : 
I lay me down to gafp my lateft breath, 
The wolves will get a breakfaft by my death 5 
Yet fcarce enough their hunger to fupply. 
For Love has made me carrion ere I die. 



THl 
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THE 

EPITHALAMIUM 

© F 

HELEN AND MENELAUS. 
From the 18th Idyllium of Theocritus. 

TWelve Spartan virgins, noble, young, and fair, 
With violet wreaths adorn'd their flowing hair; 
And to the pompous palace did refort, 
Where Menelaus kept his royal court* 
There hand in hand a comely choir they led ; 
To fmg a blefling to his nuptial bed, 
With curious needles wrought, and painted flowers 

befpread. 

Jove's beauteous daughter now his bride muft be, 
And Jove himfelf was lefs a God than he : 
For this their artful hands inftruft the lute to found, 
Their feet aifift their hands, and juftly beat the ground, 
This was their fong : Why, happy bridegroom, why. 
Ere yet the ftars are kindled in the iky, 
Ere twilight (hades, or evening dews are fhed, 
Why doft thou fteal fo foon away to bed ? 
Has Somnus brufh'd thy eye-lids with his rod, 
Or do thy legs refufe to bear their load, 
With flowing bowls of a more generous God ? 

If 
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IF gentle (lumber on thy temples creep, 
(But, natighty man, thou doft not mean to deep) 
Betake thee" to thy bed, thou drowzy drone, 
Sleep by thyfelf, and leave thy bride alone : 
Go, leave her with her maiden mates to play, 
At fports more harmlefs till the break of day : 
Give us this evening ; thou haft morn and night, 
And all the year before thee, for delight. 
O happy youth ! to thee, among the crowd 
Of rival princes, Cupid fneez'd aloud 5 
And every lucky omen fent before, 
To meet thee landing on the Spartan more. 
Of all our heroes th6u can ft boaft alone, 
That Jove, whenever he thunders, calls thee fon t 
Betwixt two meets thou (halt enjoy her bare, 
With whom no Grecian virgin can compare j 
So foft, fo fweet, fo balmy, and fo fair. 
A boy, like thee, would make a kingly line t 
But oh, a girl like her muft b« divine. 
Her equals, we, in years, but not in face, 
Twelvefcore viragoes of the Spartan race, 
While naked to Eurotas* banks we bend, 
And there in manly exercile contend, 
When (he appears, are all eclipsM and loft, 
And hide the beauties that we made our boaft* 
So, when the night and winter difappear, 
The purple morning, rifing with the year, 
Salutes the fpring, as her celeftial eyes 
Adorn the world, and brighten all the (kies 1 

Vol. IV. X So 
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So beauteous Helen (nines among the reft, 
Tall, (lender, ftraight, with all the Graces bleft. 
As pines the mountains, or as fields the corn. 
Or as Theflfalian deeds the race adorn $ 
So rofy-colour'd Helen is the pride 
Of Lacedaemon, and of Greece befide. 
Like her no nymph can willing ofiers bend 
In bafket-works, which painted (freaks commend : 
With Pallas in the loom (he may contend. 
But none, ah ! none can animate the lyre, 
And the mute ftrings with vocal fouls infpire ; 
Whether the learn'd Minerva be her theme, 
Or chafte Diana bathing in the ftream : 
None can record their heavenly praife fo well 
As Helen, in whofe eyes ten thoufand Cupids dwell, 
O fair, O graceful ! yet with maids inroll'd, 
But whom to-morrow's fun a matron (hall behold ! 
Yet ere to-morrow's fun (hall (hew his head, 
The dewy paths of meadows we will tread, 
For crowns and chaplets to adorn thy head. 
Where all (hall weep, and wi(h for thy return, 
As bleating lambs their abfent mother mourn. 
Our nobleft maids (hall to thy name bequeath 
The boughs of Lotos, form'd into a wreath. 
This monument, thy maiden beauty's due, 
High on a plane-tree (hall be hung to view: 
On the fmooth rind the paflenger (hall fee 
Thy name engrav'd, and wor(hip Helen's tree s 
Balm, from a filver-box diftill'd around, 
Shall all bedew the roots, and fcent the facred ground. 

The 
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The balm, 'tis true, can aged jflants prolong, 

But Helen's name will keep it ever young. 

Hail bride, hail bridegroom, fon-in-law to Jove ! 

With fruitful joys Latona blefs your love 5 

Let Venus furhifh you with full defires, 

Add vigour to your wills, and fuel to your fires : 

Almighty Jove augment your wealthy (lore, 

Give much to you, and to his grand Tons more. 

From generous loins a generous race will fpring, 

Each girl, like her, a queen 5 each boy,- like you, a king. 

Now fleep, if fleep you can ; but while you reft, 

Sleep clofe, with folded arms, and breaft to breaft : 

Rife in the morn ; but ch 1 before you rife, 

Forget not to pefrorm your morning facrifice. 

We will be with you ere the crowing cock 

Salutes the light, and ftruts before his feather'd flock. 

Hymen, oh Hymen, to thy triumphs run, 

And view the mighty fpoils thou haft in battle won. 



X a THE 
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THE 

DESPAIRING LOVER. 

From the 43d Idyllium of Theocritus. 

\X T ITH inaufpicious love, a wretched Twain 

* * Purfued the faireft nymph of all the plain 5 
Faired indeed, but prouder far than fair, 
She plung'd him hopelefs in a deep defpair 3 
Her Heavenly form too haughtily me priz'd, 
His perfon hated, and his gifts defpis'd 5 
Nor knew the force of Cupid's cruel darts, 
Nor fear'd his awful power on human hearts j 
But either from her hopelefs lover fled, 
Or with difdainful glances (hot him dead. 
No kifs, no look, to cheer the drooping boy ; 
No word (he fpoke, (he fcorn'd ev'n to deny. 
But, as a hunted panther cafts about . 
Her glaring eyes, and pricks her liftening ears to fcout, 
So (he, to (hun his toils, her cares employ M, 
And fiercely in her favage freedom joyM. 
Her mouth (he writhM, her forehead taught to frown, 
Her eyes to fparkle fires to love unknown : 
Her fallow cheeks her envious mind did (hew, 
And every feature fpoke aloud the curftoefs of a (hrew. 
Yet could not he his obvious fate efcape : 
His love (lill drefs'd her in a pleafing (hape 5 

3 And 
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And every Allien frown, and bitter fcorn, 
But fann'd the fuel that too faft did burn. 
Long time, unequal to his mighty pain, 
He ftrove to curb it, but he ftrove in vain : 
At laft his woes broke out, and begg'd relief 
With tears, the dumb petitioners of grief j 
With tears fo tender as adorn'd his love. 
And any heart, but only hers, would move* 
Trembling before her bolted doors he ftood, 
And there pour'd out th' unprofitable flood : 
Staring his eyes, and haggard was his look ; 
Then, killing firft the threfhold, thus he (poke : 
Ah nymph, more cruel than of human race ! 
Thy tigrefs heart belies thy angel face : 
Too well thou fhew'ft thy pedigree from ftone : 
Thy granddame's was the fir ft by Pyrrha thrown ; 
Unworthy thou to be fo long defir'd ; 
But fo my love, and fo my fate requir'd. 
I beg not now (for 'tis in vain) to live ; 
But take this gift, the laft that I can give. 
This friendly cord (hall foon decide the ftrife 
Betwixt my lingering love and loath fo me life : 
This moment puts an end to all my pain j 
I fhall no more defpair, nor thou difdain. 
Farewell, ungrateful and unkind ! I go 
Condemned by thee to thofe fad (hades below, 
I go th* extremeft remedy to prove, 
To drink oblivion, an4 to drench my love : 
There happily to lofe my long defires : 
But ah ! what draught fo deep to quench my fires ? 

X 3 Farewell^ 
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Farewell, ye never-opening gates, ye (tones, 
And threihold guilty of my midnight moans* 
What I have fufterM here, ye know too well j 
What I mall do, the Gods and I can tell. 
The rofe is fragrant, but it fades in time ; 
The violet fweet, but quickly palt the prime 5 
White lilies hang their heads, and foon decay. 
And whiter fnow in minutes melts away : 
Such is your blooming youth, and withering fo : 
The time will come, it will, when you fliall know 
The rage of love 5 your haughty heart mail bum 
In flames like mine, and meet a like return* 
Obdurate as you are, oh ! hear at leaft 
My dying prayers, and grant my laft requeft. 
When firft you ope your doors, and pafling by 
The fstd ill-omenM object meets your eye, 
Think it not loft, a moment if you ftay 5 
The breatMlefs wretch, fo made by you, furvey $ 
Some cruel pleafure will from thence arife, 
To view the mighty ravage of your eyes. 
I wifh (but oh ! my wifti is vain, I fear) 
The kind oblation of a falling tear : 
Then loofe the knot, and take me from the place # 
And fpread your mantle o'er my grizly face 5 
Upon my livid lips beftow a kifs : 
O envy not the dead j they feel not blifs ! 
Nor fear your kiffos can rcftore my breath $ 
EvVi you are not more pitylefs than death. 
Then for my corpfe a homely grave provide, 
Which love and me from public fcorn may hide. 

3 Thrice 
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Thrice call upon my name, thrice beat your breaft, 
And hail me thrice to everlafting reft : 
Laft let my tomb this fad infcription bear : 

A wretch whom love has kill'd lies buried here 5 
O paflengers, Aminta's eyes beware. 

Thus having faid, and furious with his love, 
He heav'd with more than human force to move 
A weighty ftone (the labour of a team) 
And rais'd from thence he reach'd the neighbouring 

beam : 
Around its bulk a Hiding knot he throws, 
And fitted to his neck the fatal noofe : 
Then fpurning backward took a fwing, till death 
Crept up, and ftopt the paffage of his breath. 
The bounce burft ope the door 5 the fcornful fair 
Relentlefs looked, and faw him beat his quivering feet 

in air 5 
Nor wept his fate, nor caft a pitying eye, 
Nor took him down, but brufiYd regardlefs by : 
And, as me paft, her chance or fate was fuch, 
Her garments touch'd the dead, polluted by the touch : 
Next to the dance, thence to the bath did move 5 
The bath was facred to the God of Love ; 
Whofe injur'd image, with a wrathful eye, 
Stood threatening from a pedeftal on high : 
Nodding a while, and watchful of his blow, 
He fell ; and falling crum'd th* ungrateful nymph below ; 
Her gufhing blood the pavement all befmear'd j 
And this her laft expiring voice was heard ; 
Lovers farewell, revenge has reach'd my fcorn ; 
Thus warn'd, be wife, and love for love return. 

X 4 TRANS- 
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LUCRETIUS. 
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THE BEGINNING OF 

THE FIRST BOOK 

O F 

LU CRETI U S. 

TXE LIGHT of human-kind, and Gods above, 

-*^ Parent of Rome, propitious Queen of Love, 

Whofe vital power, air, earth, and fea fupplies ; 

And breeds whatever is born beneath the rolling ikies : 

For every kind, by thy prolific might, 

Springs, and beholds the regions of the light. 

Thee, Goddefs, thee the clouds and tempefts fear : 

And at thy pleating prefence difappear : 

For thee the land in fragrant flowers is dreft j 

For thee the ocean fmiles,andfmooths her wavy bread 

And Heaven itfelf with moreferene and purer light is 

bleft. 

For when the rifing fpring adorns the mead, 
And a new fcene of nature (lands difplay'd, 
When teeming buds and cheerful greens appear, 
And weftern gales unlock the lazy year 5 
The joyous birds thy welcome firft exprefs, 
Whofe native fongs thy genial fire confefs, 
Then favagc beafts bound o'er their (lighted food, 
Struck with thy darts, and tempt the raging flood. 

All 
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All nature is thy gift ; earth, air, and fea s 

Of all that breathes, the various progeny, 

Stung with delight, is goaded on by thee. 

O'er barren mountains, o'er the flowery plain, 

The leafy foreft, and the liquid main, *- | 

Extends thy uncontrol'd and boundlefs reign. J i 

Through all the living regions doft thou move, 

And fcatter'ft, where thou go"ft, the kindly feeds of Jove. 

Since then the race of every living thing 

Obeys thy power ; fince nothing new can ipring 

Without thy warmth, without thy influence bear, 

Or beautiful, or lovefome can appear; 

Be thou my aid, my tuneful fong infpire, 

And kindle with thy own productive fire ; 

While all thy province, Nature, I furvey, 

And ling to Memmius an immortal lay 

Of heaven and earth, and every where thy wondrous ! 

power difplay : 
To Memmius, under thy fweet influence born, 
Whom thou with all thy gifts and graces doft adorn. 
The rather then aflift my Mufe and me, 
Infilling verfes worthy him and thee. 
Meantime on land and fea let barbarous difcord ceafe, 
And lull the liftening world in univerfal peace. 
To thee mankind their foft repofe muft owe 5 
For thou alone that blefling canft bellow j 
Becaufe the brutal bufinefs of the war 
Is manag'd by thy dreadful fervant's care ; 
Who oft retires from fighting fields, to prove 
The pleating pains of thy eternal love j 

And, 
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And, panting on thy breaft, fupmely lies, 

While with thy heavenly form he feeds his famifli'd 

eyes 5 , 

Sucks in with open lips thy balmy breath, 
By turns reftor'dto life, and plung'd in pleafmg death. 
There while thy curling limbs about him move, 
Involv'd and fetter'd in the links of love, 
When, wiihing all, he nothing can deny, 
Thy charms in that aufpicious moment try j 
With winning eloquence oar peace implore, 
And quiet to the weary world reftore. 

The Beginning ofthe Second Book of j 

LUCRETIUS. j 

» / TpIS pleafant, fafely to behold from more, 

•*• The rolling ftiip, and hear the tempeft roar : i 

Not that another's pain is our delight j | 

But pains unfelt produce the pleafing fight. 
*Tis pleafant alfo to behold from far 
The moving legions mingled in the war. 
But «iuch more fweet thy labouring fteps to guide 
To virtue's heights, with wifdom well fupplyM, 
And all the magazines of learning fortify'd : 
From thence to look below on human-kind, 
Bewilder'd 4n the maze of life, and blind : 
To fee vain fools ambitioufly contend 
For wit and power 5 their laft endeavours bend 
T'outfliine each other, wafte their time and health 
In fearch of honour, and purfuit of wealth. 

Owret 
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O wretched man ! in what a mift of life, 

Inclos'd with dangers and with noify ftrife, 

He fpends his little fpan; and overfeeds 

His cramm'd defires, with more than nature needs ! • 

For nature wifely ftints our appetite, 

And craves no more than undifturbM delight : 

Which minds, unmix'd with cares and fears obtain j 

A foul ferene, a body void of pain. 

So little this* corporeal frame requires j 

So bounded are our natural defires, 

That, wanting all, and fetting pain afide, 

With bare privation fenfe is fatisfy'd. 

If golden fconces hang not on the walls, 

To light the coftly fuppers and the balls $ 

If the proud palace mines not with the date 

Of burniftYd bowls, and of reflected plate 5 

If well-tun'd harps, nor the more pleafmg found 

Of voices, from the vaulted roofs rebound ; 

Yet on the grafs, beneath a poplar ihade, 

By the cool ftream, our carelefs limbs are lay'd \ 

With cheaper pleafures innocently bleft, 

When the warm fpring with gaudy flowers is dreft* 

Nor will the raging fever's fire abate, 

With golden canopies and beds of date : 

But the poor patient will as foon be found 

On the hard mattrefs, or the mother ground* 

Then fmce our bodies are not eas'd the more 

By birth, or power, or fortune's wea-lthy ftore, 

*Tis plain, thefc ufelefs toys of every kind 

As little can relieve the labouring mind i 

Unlefs 
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Unlefs we could fuppofe the dreadful fight 
Of marftiard legions moving to the fight, 
Could, with their found and terrible array, 
Expel our fears, and drive the thoughts of death away. 
But, fince the fuppofition vain appears, 
Since clinging cares, and trains of inbred fears, 
Are not with founds to be affrighted thence, 
But in the midft of pomp purfue 'the prince, 
Not aw"d by arms, but in the prefence bold, 
Without refpeft to purple, or to gold ; 
Why ihould not we thefe pageantries defpife, 
Whofe worth but in our want of reafon lies ? 
For life is all in wandering errors hd j 
And juft as children are furprizM with dread, 
And tremble in the dark, fo riper years 
Ev'n in broad day-light are poflfefs'd with fears 5 
And (hake at fliadows fanciful and vain, 
As thofe which in the breads of children reign. 
Thefe bugbears of the mind, this inward hell, 
No rays of outward funfhine can difpel ; 
But nature and right reafon muft difplay 
Their beams abroad, and bring the darkfome foul t* 
day. 
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From the Fifth Book of LUCRETIUS. 

" Turn porrd puer, &c." 
/ T^ HUS, like a failor by a tempeft hurl'd 

•*■ Afliore, the babe is fliipwreck'd on the world s 
Naked he lies, and ready to expire ; 
Helplefs of all that human wants require ) 
Exposed upon unhofpitable earth, 
From the firft moment of his haplefs birth. 
Straight with foreboding cries he fills the room } 
Too true prefages of his future doom. 
But flocks and herds, and every favage beaft, 
By more indulgent nature are increased. 
They want no rattles for their froward mood, 
Nor nurfe to reconcile them to their food, 
With broken words ; nor winter blafls they fear, 
Nor change their habits with the changing year ; 
Nor, for their fafety, citadels prepare, 
Nor forge the wicked inftruments of war : 
UnlabourM earth her bounteous treafure grants, 
And nature's lavifh hand fupplies their common wants* 
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THE 

Third Ode of the First Book 

of 

H O R A C E. 

Infcribed to the Earl of Roscommon, on his intended 
Voyage to Ireland. 

O O may th' aufpicious queen of low, 

*^ And the twin ftars the fted of Jove K * . 

And he who rules the raging wind, 

To thee, O facred fhip, be kind ; 

And gentle breezes fill -thy fat!*; 

Supplying foft Etefian gales i 

As thou, to whom the Mufe commends 

The beft of poets and of friends, 

Doft thy committed pledge rcftore, 

And land him fafely on the fttort j 

And fave the better partof me, : 

From perifhing with him at fea, 

Sure he, who firft the paffage try'd, 

In hardened oak his heart did hide, 

And rib* of iron arm'd his fide $ * • 

Or his at Jeaft, in hollow wood . ; , 

Who tempted firft the briny flood : 

Y» N»r 
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Nor fear*d the winds contending roar, 

Nor billows beating on the more j 

Nor Hyades portending rain \ 

Nor aj\ the tyrants of the, main. 

What form of death could him affright, 

Who unconcern'd, with ftedfaft fight, 

Could view the furges mounting fteep, 

And monfters rolling m the deep ! 

Could through the ranks of ruin go, 

Wkh ftorms above, and rod$* -below t 

In vain did Nature's w#, command 

Divide the waters from the land, 

If daring (hips and ifccn jwofhaft* 

Invade th' inviolable rtai* i 

Th* eternal fences ovcrr-leap*/ 

And pafs at will the boundlefs deepw 

No toil, no hardftiip, <a*Tejftraia. 

Ambitious man inur'd ta paw ; 

The more confth'd, the wore he tries, 

And at forbidden quarry flte*. t 

Thus bo\d Prometheus did afjkfc, 

And ftole from Heayt* th*feeda of *« * 

A train of ills, a ghaftjjr.crew. 

The robber's blazing track purfce* 

Tierce famine with Jier meagre |ace. 

And fevers of the fiery race, • 

5n fwarms th' ©ffendrog wetdhJmrottnd* 

AH brooding on the blaAed^gaaiind : 

And limping death, Ja&M on 'by fate>. 

hornet up to (horten half our dttte* 
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This made not Dsdalus. Iware, 

With borrow'd wings to fail V\ air « 

To hell Alcides forc'd.hjis way, , 

Plunged through the lake* and fnatdi'd the prey. 

Nay fcarce the Gods, or heavenly climes, 

Are fafe from our audacious crimes j 

We reach at Jove's imperial crown, 

And pull th" unwilling thunder down. 



-The Ninth OI>E of the First Boo* 

of HORACE. 

I. 

J)EHOLD yon mountain's heary height . 

*^ Made higher with new mounts of fnow $ . 
Again behold the winter's weight 

Opprefs the labouring woods below « 
And ftreams, with icy fetters hound, 
BenumVd and crampt to folid ground. 

II. 

With well-heap'd logs dHTalve the cold, 
And -feed the genial hearth with fires ; 

Produce the wine, that makes us bold, 
And fprightly wit and love infpires, ; 

For what hereafter (hall betid*, 

<?odJ if 'tsa worth hi§ care, provide. 
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Let him alone, with what he made, 

To tofs and turn the world below $ 
At his command the ftorms invade; 

The winds by his commiflion blow;] 
Till with a nod he bids them ceafe, 
And then the calm returns, and all is peace. 

IV. 
To-morrow and her works defy, 

Lay hold upon the prefent hour. 
And (natch the pleasures pafling by, 

To put them out of fortune's power s 
Nor love, nor love's delights difdain ; 
Whate'er thou gett'ft to-day, is gain. 

V. 
^Secure thofe golden early joys, 

That youth unfoufd with forrow bears, 
Ere withering time the tafte deftroys, 

With ficknefs and unweildy years. 
For aclive fports, for pleafing reft, 
This is the time to be pofTeft j 
The bell is but in feafon belt. 

< . vl : 

Th* appointed hour of projnUd blifs, 

The pleafing whifper in the dark,. 
The half unwilling willing kifs, 

The laugh that guides thee to the raarfc;, 
When the kind nymph would coynefs feign,. 
And hides but to be found again ; 
Thefe, thefe are joys the Gods for youth ordain. 

The 
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The Twenty-ninth ODE of the First Book 

ofHORACE, 

Paraphras'd in Pindaric Verfe, and infcribed to the 
Right Hon* Laurence Earl of Rochcftcr. 

I. 

Descended of an ancient line, 
That long the Tufcan fceptre fway'd, # 

Make hafte to meet the generous wine, 
Whofe piercing is for thee delay'd s 
The rofy wreath is ready made : 

And artful hands prepare 
The fragrant Syrian oil, that (hall perfume thy hair* 
II. 
When the wine fparkles from afar. 

And the well-natur*d friend cries Come away; 
Make hafte, and leave thy bufinefs and thy care s 
No mortal intereft can be worth thy ftay. 
III. 
Leave for a while thy coftly country feat * 

And, to be great indeed, forget 
The naufeous pleafures of the great i 

Make hafte and come t 
Come, and forfake thy cloying ftore ; 
Thy turret that furveys, from high, 
The fmoke. and wealth, and noife of Rome j 

And all the bufy pageantry 
That wife men fcom, and fools adore : 
Come, give thy foul a loofe, and tafte the pleafures of 
the poor. 

Y 4- Some- 
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Sometimes 'tis grateful to. the rich, to try 
A (hort vicifiitucte, and fit of poverty : 

A favory difhf, a homely treat, 

Whert ail it plain, where M is neat* 

Without the (lately fpac ious room, 
The Perfian carpet, or the Tyrian loom, . . 

Clear up the cloudy foreheads of the great, " 

V. 

The Son k in the Lion mdunfed high j 
The Syrian ftar, 
Barks from afar, 
And with his Ailtry breath infefts the iky ; 
The ground below is parch'd, the Heavens above tis fry* 
The (hepherd drives his fainting flock 
BeneajferXhft covert of a rock, 
And leeks refreshing rivolets nigh: 
The Sylvant to their (hades retire, 
Thole very (hades and dreams new (hades and ftreamt 

require, 
And want a cooling breeze of wiad to fan the raging 
fire. 

VL 

Thou, what befits the new Lord Mayor, 
And what the city factions dare, 
And what the Gallic arms will do, 
And what the quiver-bearing foe, 
Art anxioufly inquifitive to know? 
*Hut God has, wifely, hid from human fight 

The 
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The dark decrees of future fate, 

And fown their feeds in depth of nighty 
He laughs at all the giddy turns of date > 
When mortals fearch too foon, and fear too lata, 

vn. Y* 

Enjoy the prefect framing hour ; 
And put it out of fortune's power » 
The tide of buftnefs, like the running (Ir^anfe 

Is fome times high, and fometimes low, 
A quiet ebb, or a tempeftuous flow, . 
And always in extreme. 
Now wjth a noifeleft gentle cow fe . 
It keeps within the middle bed > 
Anon k lifts aloft the head, 
And bears down all before it with impetuous force; 
And trunks of trees come rolling down, 
Sheep and their folds together drown : 
Both houfe and homefted into feas are borne ; 
And rocks are from their old foundations torn, 
And woods, made thin with winds, their fcatter'd ho- 
nours mourn. 

VIII. 
Happy the man, and happy he alone, 
He, who can call to-day his own : 
He who, fecure within, can fay, 
To-morrow do thy worft, for I have liv'd to-day; 
Be fair, or foul, of rain, or fhine» 
The joys I have poficfs'd, in fpite of face are mjne, 
Not Heaven itfelf upon the paft has power j , 
But what has been, has been, and I have had my hour. 

Fortune, 
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IX. 
Fortune, that, with malicious joy, 

Docs man her (lave opprefs, 
Proud of her office to deftroy, 
Is feldom pleas'd to blefs : 
Still various and unconftant ftill, 
But with an inclination to be ill. 
Promotes, degrades, delights in (hire, 
And makes a lottery of life. 
I can enjoy her while (he *s kind ; 
But when (he dances in the wind, 

And (hakes the wings and will not ftay, . 
I puff the proftkute away t 
The little or the much (he gave, is quietly refign'd : 
Content with poverty, my foul I arm $ 
And virtue, though in rags, willJteep me warm. 

X. 

What is*t to me, 
Who never fail in her unfaithful (ea, 
If ftorms arife, and clouds grow black ; 
If the maft fplit, and threaten wreck ? 
Then let the greedy merchant fear 

For his ill* gotten gain ; 
And pray to Gods that will not hear, 
While the debating winds and billows bear 
His wealth into the main. 
For. me, ftcure from fortune's blows, 
Secure of what I cannot lofe, 
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In my fmall' pinnace I can fail-, 
Contemning all the bluftering roar ; 

And, running with a merry gale, 
With friendly ftars my fafety feek 
Within fome little. winding creek- s «* 

And fee the form afliore. 



The Second Epode of HORACE. 

HOW happy in his low degree, 
How rich in humble poverty, ja he, . 
Who leads a quiet country life $ 
Difcharg'd of bufinefs, void of ftrife,. 
And from the griping fcrivener free.! 
Thus, ere the feeds of vice were fown, k 

Liv'd men in better ages born, 
Who plow'd with oxen of their own 

Their fmali paternal field of corn. 
Nor trumpets fummon him to war, 

Nor drums difturb his morning ileep, 
Nor knows he merchants' gainful care, 

Nor fears the dangers of the deep. 
The clamours of contention law, 

And court, and ftate, he wifely fliuns, 
Nor, brib'd with hopes, nor»<lar'd with awe, 

To fervile falutations runs ; 
But either to the cjafping vine 

Does the fupporting poplar wed, 
Or wit h his pruning-hook disjoin 

7 Un- 
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Unbearing brancbei from their* neafl, 

And grafts mors happy in their ftead i 
Or, climbing to a hilly fteqp, 

He views his herd* in vale* *far, 
Or flieers his overbordeit-M fheep, 

Or mead for cooling ttriak prepares* 

Of virgin honey in the jars. 
Or.in the now-declining year, 

• When bounteous Autumn rears hia heal, 
He joys to pull the ripen'd pear, 

And cluftering gripe* with purple fpread. 
The faireft of his fruit he fovea, 

Priapus, thy rewards •: 
TSylvanus too his part deferves, 

Whofe care the fences guards. 
-Sometimes beneath an ancient oak, 

Or on the' matted grafs, lie lies j* 
No God of (leep he heed invoke $ 

The ftream that o'er the pebbles fljee 

With gentle dumber crowns his eyes. 
The wind that whiffles through the fprayt 

Maintains the concert of the fong j 
And hidden birds with native lay* 

The golden deep prolong. • » 

But, when the blaft of winter blows, 

And hoary iroft inverts the yeai?, 
Into the naked woods he-goes, v 

And feeks the tufty boar to rear,. 

With wdl-mouthM hounds and pointed /pear ! 

7 Or 
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Or fpreads hrs fubtie nets- from fight 

With twinkling glafles> to betray - 
The larks that in die mefte* light, • 

Or makes tJic 'to&f u4 hare his prey* 
Amidft his harmlef&eafy* joys . 

Noanxiou**M» 4 iBv*desh»:heslthi ■ 
Nor love his peace, of hhskt deftroys* 

Nor wicked avatice of i*eakh* 

But if a chafte andfteafing wife, 

To eafe the bufinefs *>f hisftfe, 
Divides with him hi* houfliold ca*ev . 
Such as the Sabine: matrons were* 
Such as the fwift ApuUftn*» bride, ■ \ 

Sun-burnt andtfw&rthy though ihe be* 
Will fire for winter-nights provide^ : 

And 4rkh«uraotfe will overfe*-.. . 

His children amd his femily f : .. 

And order all things -till he eoti* r * 
Sweaty and overlabettT'd, heme ^ - 
If (lie in pens his flocks will fold, * 

And then produce her dairy Hon? 
With wine to drive away the ttddV 

And unbought dainties of the pooijrj 
Not oyfters of the ,Lucrine lake 

My fober appetite would- wifli, 

Nor turbot, or the foreign fifh* 
That rolling tempefts- overtake, 

And hither waft the coftiy diflu- 
Not heathpout, or the rarer bird, 

Which Phafis or Ionia yields* 

More 
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More pleating morfels would afford 

Than the Tat olives of my fields j 
Than (hards or mallows for the pot, . 

That keep the loofen'd body found, 
Or than the lamb, that falls by lot 

To the juft guardian of my ground. 
Amidft thefe feafts of happy fwains, 

The jolly mepherd fmiles to fee 
His flock returning from the plain* 5 

The farmer is as pleafc'd as he - 
To view his oxen Sweating fmoke, 
Bear on their necks the loofen'd yoke t 
To look upon his menial crew, 

That fit around his chcarful hearth, 
And bodies fpent in toil renew 

With wholefomeibod and country mirth. 
This Morecraft faid within himfelf, 

Refolv'd to leave the wicked town 1 

And live retir'd upon his own, 
He cail'd his money .in ; 

But the prevailing love of pelf, 

Soon fplit him on the former fhelf, 
He put it out again. 
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